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Aas! what repulsive, what excruciating compounds of brick 
and mortar, are suffered to assume the name of “ parsonages,” 
and to act as such! ‘The utmost ingenuity and the utmost skill 
seem to have been employed in putting the pastor’s house into 
disguise. Whether it is large or small, a cheap or a costly 
structure, it has been invested with every form but that which is 
properly its own. We might have supposed that an act had been 
passed which involved the clergy in alarming penalties, if they 
indulged in the erection of houses that seemed to belong to them; 
and that, to escape suspicion, they ravenously embraced designs 
which were in most violent contrast to any thing of an ecclesias- 
tical character. The residence of the manager of a joint-stock bank, 
the overgrown suburban villa, the stuccoed habitation of the small 
squire, the abridged edition of a hall, are all perversely settled 
down by the side of the parish church, and, under the designation 
of ‘rectories” and ‘ vicarages,” succeed in creating visible dis- 
cord in the scene by their bold rejection of every thing that is 
appropriate. 

The abstract idea of a parsonage would bring, we suppose, be- 
fore our minds a quiet, composed-looking house, of strong eccle- 
siastical features, a modest mansion of modest size, so framed as 
to fit in and dovetail with the character of the neighbouring 
church; of a kindred yet simpler form, nestling in comely solidity 
under the wing of the house of prayer, as though it had thence 
derived its birth; kindly preventing the eye that had been gazing 
at the church from dropping down abruptly to the earth, but 
giving it a resting-place on its descent, which served to prolong 
the feeling created by the holy place ; forming a link of connexion 
between the house of God and the houses of men; partaking of a 
sacred character, and yet for human use; blending more with the 
church than with the dwellings of ordinary men, and conveying a 
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mixed idea of religious offices and human wants. Tell an artist 
to paint a parsonage, and he would embody the abstract idea in 
some such form. He would not place by the side of the church a 
1, tall, gaunt, red-brick dwelling, with a bright green door and a brass 
1 knocker, and half-a-dozen glaring stone steps leading thereunto, 
f with sash-windows on either side with red curtains and yellow 
I fringe. Such a habitation, he would say, would be at enmity 
| 

Hl 







with the church ; it would be out of place ; it would not express 

| the idea of a parsonage; and he would accordingly compose a 

H house which should take its tone and character from the church. 

This with him would be a mere matter of taste, his sense and 

| appreciation of the 7d moérov. The rd mpoérov itself would 

i} spring from a deeper principle than perhaps he stopped to think 

1) of: good taste on such matters, like genuine courtesy, has a lofty 

| parentage, if its birth be but traced. 

Now, if we suppose ourselves, either with this abstract idea in 

our minds, or this picture of a parsonage in our hands, walking 

| joyously over the fields to visit our friend in his new living, 

| guiding ourselves across the meadows by that best of sign-posts, 

‘the heaven-directed spire,” expecting at every turn to see 

| a grey gable-end or a mullion window peeping through the trees, 

| | the chances are, that we discern, with dread disappointment, as 
| 
| 





























we draw near, a long monotonous expanse of slate, under which is 
ranged an equally monotonous row of sash-windows, and then a 
verandah, stretched like a prolonged parasol over drawing-room, 
| dining-room, and door, the whole inclosed in a fat bristling shrub- 
| bery, well shut out from village eyes in coy seclusion, and appear- 
| 
| 
| 
| 







ing to be placed in visible contrast to the church. We look from 
| the one to the other with dismayed and tortured eyes; not only 
is the eye distressed, but a train of feeling is disturbed ; the 
11 secular parsonage contradicts the expression of the church; the 
parsonage seems to have pushed itself irreverently on holy ground 
to mar the proprieties of the scene, and we expect to see a bust- 
ling lawyer freighted with huge deeds, or a lounging squire with 
| a curly retinue of dogs, issuing from the door, 
| The truth is, the notion has been almost lost that the parson- 
! || age is a ‘‘ belonging” of the church. Pluralities, non-residence, an 
i} unclerical clergy, all that host of evils which oppressed the land 
t | in the last century, helped to dissolve the connexion. A large 
ill portion of the clergy did not reside upon their glebe; another 


















| portion, which affected to reside, lived chiefly on their saddles, 
| | hunting in the week, and scampering on Sunday from church to 
i | church. Their houses, like themselves, began no longer to be 
| connected with their office. Those of the non-residents fell 





down, and those of the residents were looked upon as the dwellings 
of a species of squire. The vicarage or rectory in which a secu- 
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lar-minded clergy passed secular lives, failed to impress upon the 
popular mind any idea of the residence of a grave and sober pastor 
of Christ’s flock. No wonder that such parsonages as were built 
or repaired were invested with a secular style; and when once the 
secular style set in, it was hard to change. We have gone on 
building parsonages without the slightest reference to their object, 
without the slightest regard to any ecclesiastical character, with- 
out the slightest attempt to bring them into visible harmony with 
the church. ‘I'he idea of them as “ religious houses” is almost 
gone: indeed, they seem scarcely, in modern language, to come 
under the head of ecclesiastical buildings; and they are commonly 
supposed to be only on the branch lines of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. Even the Camden Society introduces some temperate and 
sensible remarks with something like an apology for diverging 
from their principal road, and thinks it necessary to state, that it 
‘cannot consider the subject beyond the object of this society, 
although not strictly included under the head of church archi- 
tecture.” 

Now, though it is true that a parsonage is not a church, and 
so, in this very restricted sense, has nothing to do with church 
architecture, yet it is a religious house, an essential part of the 
church system, an ecclesiastical building, and all but as necessary 
for the permanent and regular preaching of the Gospel, and ad- 
ministration of Sacraments, as the house of prayer itself. We 
might as well try to sever the domestic from the more sacred 
portion of an abbey, as to sever the parsonage from the parish 
church, As one common character is given to all the buildings 
of an abbey, as all the buildings are framed for sacred purposes, 
as the walls of the church are continued into those of the domestic 
portions, and visibly prove the connexion between all the parts ; 
so the dwelling of the parish priest, though it may not actually 
touch the church, ought to take after it in style and character. 
We feel instinctively what an incongruity would be perpetrated, 
if a secular style were adopted in the chapter-house of an abbey, 
or a Grecian portico affixed to its library, on the ground that the 
chapter-house and library were not the church. ‘Those who have 
visited the eloisters of the glorious cathedral at Lincoln will con- 
fess, we doubt not, they were seized with no moderate pang when 
they beheld one side of the quadrangle disfigured and deformed 
by a cumbrous and morose anti-ecclesiastical structure of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

While we are ready to allow that there has been a severance of 
all architectural and outward connexion between the chureh and 
the parsonage, we bewail it as an evil state of things; a bond 
was broken which was of great practical use; it is this breken 
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knot which must be tied again; it is this forgotten principle 
which must be revived ; for we may be sure, that in such matters 
where an architectural connexion has been severed, a change of 
feeling and of principle preceded that divorce. It was a secular 
age and a secular clergy, which developed their secularity in 
secular-looking parsonages. When there was a separation be- 
tween a pastor’s office and a pastor’s life, when the path from the 
parsonage to the church was but rarely trodden by the pastor's 
feet, then, as an outward symbol of inward alienation between 
the parish priest and his proper duties, the ecclesiastical features 
of the house of the parish priest were gradually worn down and 
disappeared; the dwelling re-appeared in a secular form; it was 
cased and coated with a new garb; it tried to disclaim its con- 
nexion with the church, and to mix itself with the ‘ gentlemen’s ” 
residences around; just as the clergy themselves lost all gravity 
in their dress, and, by an unclerical outer man, were only de- 
veloping an unclerical mind within. When we dwell upon the 
outward change in each, we treat it as the pulse aud indication of 
an inward change. Hence we are in hopes that, as a great 
inward change is now moving the whole body of the English 
Church, we shall see the parsonage re-assuming its ancient and 
more comely look. As the increase of a really working clergy is 
among the cheerful signs of renewed life in our true branch of the 
universal Church ; as the pastor is again pastoral in his life, in 
many cases wearing even daily the path from his house to the 
church, and separating himself more and more from a secular life, 
so we are in hopes that the great principle of numbering par- 
sonages among religious houses, and, for that end, of giving them 
an outward connexion with the church, will be restored. The 
movement we speak of has already affected the outward forms of 
our houses of prayer, it will soon spread downwards to the 
parsonage-house. 

We see, indeed, signs of the revival of the very principle which 
we now maintain, and this revival in a quarter which at once 
fills us with the highest hopes. The Bishop of Oxford was 
recently found taking an energetic part in the formation of a 
‘‘ Diocesan Society for building Churches and Parsonage-houses.” 
Here we have a bishop’s well-timed sanction of the future con- 
nexion between the two. We should like, indeed, to see a still 
farther step taken in the cause of the parsonage, and that bishops 
or archdeacons with solemn prayer would lay the foundation-stone 
of the pastor's house. This would be an important and significant 
act, a plain endeavour to imprint on it a religious and official 
character. We should hail it as the beginning of a higher state 
of feeling and of practice on the subject ; the houses of the clergy 
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must no longer be looked upon as the dwellings of private men— 
they are attached to a sacred office—they are not Mr. A.’s or 
Mr. B.’s, but the parish priest’s, who may happen to be Mr. A. 
or Mr. B.; they do not pass by descent of blood, but by a spi- 
ritual and priestly succession; they cannot be sold, nor turned 
into shops, nor enlarged into halls. Parsonages they are, and 
parsonages they must remain, however, at times, all their fitting 
outward or inward characteristics may be rubbed off or obscured. 

We should like, therefore, to see our bishops publicly assert this 
principle, and separate them from common houses by giving them 
something like a lesser consecration ; such an act would remind 
the people that they are set apart for holy persons, for the admi- 
nistration of a holy office. We feel the laying the foundation- 
stone with prayer would be a natural and fitting episcopal act ; 
it would be in keeping with a bishop’s office; and were a par- 
sonage so holily begun, we seem to feel the religious character 
with which it would be invested would fit it at once. It would 
strike us instantly as out of place, if the bishop, surrounded by a 

galaxy of squires, were to lay the foundation of a new hall; or, 
immersed in a regiment of grenadiers, were to lay the foundation 
of a new barrack. But the mind is not jerked out of its sense of 
what is becoming, when we see him with a trowel in his hand on 
the glebe of the parish priest ; on the contrary, we should say 
this is a bishop’s place. 

In such structures as glebe-houses, we must remember the 
whole Church is interested ; it is not a private affair as with the 
hall, nor a secular public affair as with the barrack; the whole 
parish has a part in its own pastor’s house. In a certain sense it 
belongs to them; as the pastor himself is theirs, so is his house ; 
he is servant of all; so is his house open to all. It is there 
where they should be able to find their ‘ ghostly counsellor ;” it 
is “* the office,” as it were, of their spiritual adviser, the place of 
private counsel. He cannot padlock his gates, nor with huge 
shaggy dogs bark away his people from his door, nor proclaim 
hinself through pompous and powdered footmen continually ‘ not 
at home.” As the church is theirs for common prayer, so the 
parsonage is theirs for private consultation. What is a church 
without it? ‘*The church,” says the Bishop of Oxford, ‘ was 
altogether inadequate and incomplete. If they could secure the 
residence of the parochial clergyman within five miles of his parish- 
loners, and ensure also active habits and strong health, still the 
want would not be supplied by a clergyman five “miles off, for not 
only should the clergyman be able to reach the people, but the 
people to reach the clergyman; he should be accessible at all 
hours, whenever he might be wanted . , . If, therefore, churches 
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were necessary, parsonage-houses were also necessary.” As a 
religious house, necessary to the church, and almost a part of it, 
ought the parsonage to be viewed; and the Bishop of Oxford has 
set the example of so viewing it. 

But if we want to enforce and keep alive this principle of reli- 
giousness, and this connexion between the parsonage and the 
church, we must make a visible harmony between the two which 
may at once meet the eye, and face us as we walk; we ought not 
to need a guide to the parsonage ; it should tell its own tale; its 
walls should speak, and its name be written up in the form and 
character it assumes. It should “ take after” the church, and 
eatch its architectural aspect, and in some sort reflect it; it 
should visibly be attached to it by a sameness of style. We are 
not, we must repeat, insisting upon this harmony of style as a mere 
matter of taste. If we objected to a row of Swiss-like cottages 
on one side of Regent-street, or to the tattooing of all members 
of Parliament by way of distinction, or to the painting all the 
houses of Piccadilly pink, we should offer our objections on the 
mere principle of taste. But when we want to see parsonages 
invested with the forms of ecclesiastical architecture, capable of 
being distinguished from the banker's, the lawyer’s, or the squire’s, 
we are taking our stand on far deeper principles than those of 
taste; we go to that universal principle, which, as by instinct, 
seeks to create an outward distinction between secular and sacred 
buildings. This separation is an act of reverential feeling, of that 
very same feeling which would make us distinguish such buildings 
by an increase of magnificence, or which would make us recoil 
from using vessels for our tables which had been used in reli- 
gious rites. It is, of course, possible to view the whole subject of 
ecclesiastical architecture as a matter of taste; and in this light 
alone, we confess, it is often studied. It is also possible to rise 
above all mere architectural or outward distinction, to offer up 
pure worship in a church that looked like a police-court ; just as 
it would be possible for a clergyman to be a true pastor in his 
flock, though he were to walk about in the dress of a mandarin. 
But though this could be done in particular cases, we should 
lower the whole tone of reverence if our churches did not out- 
wardly help and incite reverential feeling, or if our clergy were 
forgetful of all sobriety and gravity in their dress. 

In short, on the same principle that we desire to give distinct 
features to our houses of prayer, and a marked sobriety to the 
outward appearance of the clergy, do we desire to give to the 
adjuncts of the church something of a church character. If it 
matters not what churches are like, then still less does it matter 
what parsonages are like; but if it is of importance, by way of 
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heightening religious feeling, to make our churches outwardly 
proclaim their purpose, it is next in importance to carry that 
principle on to the houses of the pastor. What we desire is to 
connect the two in the people’s minds; yes, and in the minds of 
the clergy too; to get the parsonages numbered among sacred, 
not secular, buildings ; and we believe it would be of no little 
service to the cause of religion, if they were snatched from the 
secular buildings with which they are now classified, and trans- 
ferred to the ecclesiastical, to which they really belong. It would 
be good for the people to see the clergy so closely linked to the 
church, so separated from the world, that their very houses had 
a church air and aspect about them. It would raise them as 
spiritual men in the eyes of the people, if their whole home-life 
and existence seemed thus to belong and to be tacked on to the 
house of God. The pastor’s house in such a case would seem 
more than ever an unfit place for a secular mode of life, for luxu- 
rious feasts, and ceaseless entertainments. The grave walls would 
frown at all the racket of “‘ society,” as it is called; it would seem 
to repel the lovers of gaiety and foolish mirth as not convenient, 
and invite instead those who desired spiritual intercourse, and 
confidential converse with their spiritual friend. The idea of 
holiness, which the mere look of the church is apt to raise in the 
mind, would seem to be diffused over the parsonage ; it would 
seem a sort of holy place, an outer chamber or porch of the house 
of God, the resting-place of the man of God. And surely this 
calm and holy idea which its outward character would naturally 
impress upon the people, would not be without its effect upon the 
clergy themselves. ‘T’o feel that a bishop had laid the first stone, 
and with prayer; to feel that his house was all but a church, 
distinguished from all other human dwellings, a sort of place of 
preparation for the house of prayer, would raise at times in the 
pastor a recollection of the holiness of his office, and touch his 
memory with a kindly and solemn voice. 

There is something wonderfully solemnizing and soothing in the 
spectacle of a church, parsonage, and school, all clustered together 
in a holy group, like a parent with her children ; all linked together 
in a common style, as if for one common end, the glory of God ; 
and, though “ there is neither speech nor language” among them, 
all plainly bespeaking their kindred uses. The whole looks like a re- 
freshing oasis in the waste of the world, a green spot for the soul to 
delight itself in, a place inviting and drawing us into a thoughtful 
frame of mind; and where such a scene can be found in the heart 
of a large, bustling, restless town, the effect is still more striking 
and impressive. It seems almost a piece of another world in the 
inidst of this ; a sense of tranquil solemnity steals over us as we 
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stand in the enclosure which is in such strong contrast with all 
surrounding objects; and we feel the power of religion, that can 
thus snatch a like piece of earth from all around, and, detaching 
it from the rest, make a region of peace and holy quiet in the 
very midst of worldly bustle and confusion and noise. Now, if 
we were once to shiver this visible unity, and break the scene into 
pieces, and make the school look like the outhouse of a factory, 
and the parsonage like the banker’s residence, we see in amoment 
not only how much the eye of taste would be vexed, but how much 
of religious feeling would be checked. 

Now hitherto our churches have claimed all our zeal. We have 
been hitherto content to let the chief object have not only our 
chief, but our only care. Those who glowed with the warmest love 
for the comely restoration of our houses of prayer, had no need to 
be distracted with other cares; we would not have intruded a 
lesser, though a kindred, subject on the minds of thoughtful men, 
when the greater subject was only beginning to be searched into 
and esteemed. Indeed “the greater haste” would have been “‘ the 
worse speed ;” for if parsonages are to partake of an ecclesiastical 
style, that style must have been first studied in its higher province, 
and the mind thoroughly at home in ecclesiastical architecture, 
before it would have been equal to the production of good designs 
for the kindred object. But may we not now safely venture on 
the commencement of a sober, temperate, and gentle agitation of 
the cause of the parsonage-house? ‘ Hints to churchwardens” 
have done their work ; and we may sometimes see that awakened 
race start with a whitewash-phobia from the glaring bucket, with 
which they once thought to choke all cracks, and to drown all 
cares. Do we not now require “hints to houseless incumbents 
who are about to build?” We see before us an age in which not 
only churches, but:parsonages, will be built; it is time to prepare 
our “hints ;” young incumbents stranded on a houseless glebe 
quickly set to work; and. while we look round, lo! a story of the 
thin and overgrown mansion is sprawling over the field. The 
lover of brick porticos and plastered fronts is already engaged ; 
and, hot from the erection of an Albert-terrace in some expanding 
town, is running up a square, staring, stuccoed, and weak mon- 
strosity. Pluralists and non-residents are dying off, while the 
subdivision of overgrown parishes is creating a multitude of new 
cures, in all of which it is of the highest importance to give the 
clergy a permanent official residence. 

When the clergy were wont to narrow their duty to Sunday 
services, then they were content on a houseless living to live five 
or six miles from their church. Sunday was then, to be sure, a 
day of real work. All was hurry in the beginning, all weariness 
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in the end. _ The first grand effort was to get in time for school ; 
after a scrambling, heated breakfast, the wife and children were 
squeezed, with dishevelled cloaks and untied bonnets, into the 
jingling pony-chaise ; the hot drive made a hotter school, and the 
school the hottest church, while a wearied drive home at night 
ended the flurried day. But now the pastor wants to be daily 
amongst his people, to live in the midst of them, to be caught 
and stopped at casual times ; many desires of advice, he knows, 
cool at the prospect of an hour’s walk; the intercourse is stiff 
and formal where the distance is great; it is only a great matter 
which will urge a parishioner to stride deliberately over the five 
dusty or muddy miles. Moreover, the example of the parish 
priest’s daily life, besides opportunities of constant unformal 
intercourse, is altogether lost when he lives in the midst of 
another flock; and thus the clergy, with a higher feeling of 
pastoral duties, if they cannot rent a house in their parish, wisely 
begin to build. The enforcement of the law of residence meets 
their wishes; their own principles would constrain them to resi- 
dence, even were the law dead. As it is, both these powers, the 
law and their consciences, are at work ; and both open out to our 
view a parsonage-building age. A resident clergy must have 
residences; and it takes but little time to discover that it is 
cheaper, even in the poorer livings, to build than to rent. We 
shall soon see some goodly imitations of the Oxford Scciety, of 
which we have already spoken, to aid the poorer incumbents in 
their desire. 

When, indeed, we go into the statistics of the question, and 
see the extent of parsonage-building which is required to give 
efficiency to the parochial system, we behold a gigantic work 
before us. From the last statistical table which we have at hand 
we find, that in 1836 there were 5947 livings on which 
there were houses fit for use; that there were no less than 
1728 on which the houses had been suffered to fall into such 
~~ as to be wholly unfit for use, and that on 2878 there were 

o glebe-houses whatever. ‘Thus, there were 5947 livings which 
wt houses fit for use, and 4606 which had either no houses at 
all, or, what is the same, none fit to live in! This truly is a 
fearful state of things. ‘There has been, we are aware, a great 
stride taken, even since 1836, in the building or restoration of 
glebe-houses ; but if we put into the opposite scale the subdivi- 
sion of large parishes, the formation of new districts, the increase 
of churches for which no parsonages have been provided, we are 
inclined to suspect, that at this very day there will be found at 
any rate above 4000 livings on which the clergy are compelled to 
reside, but on which there is no residence fit for their use. 
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Now, if we suppose that 1000 of these livings are so small as 
to be attached to some neighbouring cure, after the manner of 
chapelries, and therefore requiring no separate residence ; and if 
we suppose another 1000 to be held by unmarried clergy, who 
might even prefer a lodging in their town or village to the expense 
and care of keeping house, still we have 2000 cures left in which a 
residence is absolutely required. We must remember also, that 
this number is daily on the inerease by the er ation of new dis- 
tricts, and the better adaptation of the parochial system to the 
wants of the times. We must also bear in mind Archdeacon 
Manning’s statement in his last Charge, that ‘ certainly not less 
than 4000, probably 6000, additional clergy are needed to provide 
pastoral care for the people.” 

Now, if we take as an average rent which the clergy of the 
2000 houseless livings are foreed to pay at 30/. per annum, the 
enormous sum of 60,000Z. per annum is paid for clerical rent, and 
that sum annually swt. The parochial clergy’s incomes are 
reduced to the extent of this 60,0002. per annum, and_ unless 
they build, they must continue this monstrous rental. Such a 
fact is enough to show the wisdom of building glebe-houses ; for 
though every glebe-house should deduct from the 2000 incum- 
bents 30/. per annum for the next fifty years, yet still at the 
end of that fifty years the score would be clear, and a house 
gained, If they hesitate to build, then the rent of 30/. per 
annum may run on for centuries, a clear, continuous waste of 
clerical funds. 

When, then, we consider the enforcement of residence, and the 
willingness of the clergy to reside, and the great lack of resi- 
dences, we are prepared for a rapid increase of parsonage-houses. 
They will be built, and they must be built. It is this prospect 
which seems at present to start the question, ‘ How shall they be 
built Are they to be of all styles and all shapes, assorting 
with all kinds of secular structures? Or, are they to be a genus 
hy themselves, a distinet race, and, because of their peculiarity 
and distinctness of purpose, linked together by the adoption of 
one common style{ Are parsonages to tell their own tale, to be 
invested with one common ecclesiastical style? Or, are they to 
be separated from all connexion with the church and with each 
other by the assumption of every possible variety of disguise ‘ 
lor ourselves we say, away with villas and halls, and the aspect 
of the secular house. 

But it may be asked, where are our models, where any good 
designs! We confess at once the scarcity of both; a multitude 
of designs, indeed, are published, but we hope the only stone with 
which they will have to do, may be that on which the lithograph 
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is drawn. We seldom see a series of designs for “ Churches and 
Parsonage-houses,” but, as the head of our article bears witness, 
for “ Cottage villas, Parsonage-houses, &c.” Now the scarcity of 
ancient models is easily accounted for. Previously to the Reforma- 
tion, the parsonage-house being adapted to a cclibate clergy, was, 
in most cases, extremely small; after the Reformation such glebe- 
houses as were not suffered to fall into decay through the robbery 
of tithe, were doubtless incorporated into larger structures, which 
the wants of a married clergy required. Many, doubtless, that 
fell into lay hands, became either farm-houses or the groundwork 
of residences for some of the tithe-endowed squires. ‘The Rebel- 
lion, and above all, the sufferance of pluralists for a century and a 
half, together with the gross neglect of the pastor’s office, served 
to ruin the mass of parsonages that were reared in the Elizabethan 
period. The writer in the ‘ Keclesiologist ” has been more for- 
tunate than ourselves in finding many early specimens. ‘ Many 
such,” he says, ‘‘ exist in the different parts of the country, their 
character as ecclesiastical structures contributing, no doubt, to 
save them from demolition. We could mention several in the 
immediate neighbourhood of cach other. At Barnack is a noble 
old rectory of the fourteenth century ; two miles northward is 
another ancient. one at Uffingham, and about as many more to 
the east is a third, at Market Deeping, a fine old building, which 
has lately been restored and enlarged in strict: ecclesiastical style. 
There is an ancient example also at Infield.” 

But still, though ancient models may be scarce, there is enough 
left for the ecclesiastical architect from which to form his designs. 
Indeed, if he masters the church, he will readily design a parson- 
ave. ‘The monastic remains of course supply him with many 
hints—hints especially on the subject of simplicity in their 
domestic portions. Thus, those who are familiar with the ex- 
quisite ruin of Tinterne, while they remember the perfect harmony 
of the whole, and the unity between the more sacred and domestic 
parts, will also remember the strong and marked points of differ- 
ence between these two portions. The moment we leave the 
house of prayer we have the same style, but it is exhibited in a 
plainer and simpler form; the gorgeousness of the church is at 
an end; richness, and ornament, and costly carving have all been 
exhausted thereupon: when we pass to the parts more peculiarly 
(dedicated to human use, we see an instant modesty of architec- 
ture, if we may use the phrase; there is no waste upon mere 
embellishment; but, while all is strictly in keeping with the 
church, all is simple and comparatively unadorned. This striking 
contrast between the sacred and domestie portions, while the most 
perfect harmony is preserved, is a point which the architect, who 
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thinks while he looks, will bear in mind, in again connecting the 
style of the parsonage with that of the church. 

And this very absence of ornament, this studied plainness in 
the pastor's house, will at once serve to appease those who think 
we are advocating the cause of architectural extravagance. We 

say plainly we want nothing wasted on ornament ; the first point 
we Insist upon 1s solidity ; the extravagance of solidity we are 
ready to advise, because it is economy in the end. A parsonage 
should be built to /ast, for the very reason that it 1s a parsonage ; 
thin walls are the cares and ruin of incumbents; it is cruelty to 
raise a cheap and flimsy structure which must somehow or other 
be maintained or rebuilt; and a dwelling which is to shelter a 
long line of parish priests, with the least waste of money, must 
be solid in the beginning. In many of our modern churches we 
are already smarting from the dearness of cheapness ;_ we should 
profit by experience; leaky roofs and bulging walls warn us 
against a false economy; we speak as economists when we urge 
solidity at any cost : if the biography of many modern pasteboard 
parsonages were traced, the patchings of fifty years would be 
found to have well nigh doubled the original cost of the house. 
For the clergy’s sake, therefore, it is a positive duty that none 
but solid glebe-houses should be built. And in thus so strongly 
insisting upon solidity on the score of economy, we are removing 
a great “stumbling-block i in the way of the ccclesinntionl style ; that 
style is supposed to be dear; so it is; but so is every style if it is 
used in a substantial way, with a view to the wear and tear : 
time and use; and yet, as every good style demands solidity, 
every good style, whether heathen or Christian, is che: ap in the 
end, 

But the question of solidity leads us next to the question of 
size. Goldsmith seized hold of the perfect idea of a parsonage 
when he spoke of ** the village pastor’s modest mansion.” A parish 
priest should be modestly housed ; the ‘via media” in this, as In 
other matters, has been hard to hit; we are constantly in ex- 
tremes ; some parsonages are too small, some too large—some 
are halls, some are nutshells; there should be neither halls nor 
nutshells ; a certain range should be allowed, but not the extremes 
which we now see. Small livings often want larger houses, and 
large livings smaller; the one are often underbuilt, the other 
overbuilt. As far as the law is concerned, the pastor’s sober 
wants are not so much considered as his income. Now, though 
his clerical income should have some influence in determining the 
size of his house, it ought not to be the sole standard, unless another 
law be passed which shall enforce the advaneement of all the 
clergy of large families to the large livings, and confine the clergy 
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of small families to the small livings. It is clear that we ought 
not to build either for a family of two, or for a family of fourteen. 
No house should cost as little as 400/., none so much as 40007. 
The law measures every thing by the value of the tithe; to a cer- 
tain extent a wise law, but not without its defects when applied 
to the extremes in point of income, as it creates extremes in point 
of houses. ‘To make a rough statement, without consideration of 
local circumstances, we should say no parsonage-house, exclusive 
of purchase of land if that is necessary, should cost less than 800/. 
nor more than 3000/., supposing always that money to be well- 
laid out in good workmanship and good materials. Now the law, 
as it stands, allows a sum equal to only four years’ income, to be 
raised on a living of 120/. per annum and under; that is, the 
house can cost no more than 480/., unless funds be provided from 
societies or private sources. Unless, therefore, such money can 
be found, the house is not built; as the Bishop of Oxford says, 
“the law is a dead letter:” the result is, the incumbent rents a 
house. We will suppose him, then, to pay the moderate rental 
of 20/. per annum, he reduces thereby his 120/. to 1002. per 
annum; we will suppose the house to be rented for forty years, 
by that time the living will virtually have paid 8002. for the ineum- 
bent’s house-room, and yet it has not secured him a house after 
all; he is where he was. Now it would seem reasonable to allow 
a larger sum to be raised on the smaller livings, where private 
assistance cannot be obtained, and the time for repayment ex- 
tended in proportion. If the house were solidly built at first, we 
believe it would not entail upon the incumbents a farthing more 
in repair than a cheaper structure, which must of necessity lack 
this economical solidity ; and we have shown, that as residence is 
wisely enforced, so the most moderate rental would, in fort 
years, devour a sum equal to the erection of a moderately-sized 
substantial glebe-house. Of course it is of the highest importance 
to obtain private help for the erection of parsonages ; the present 
almost stationary condition of the endowments of the church, 
makes it a great matter not to trench upon those endowments, 
especially either in small livings, or in those where the population 
Is excessive, and an immediate increase of clergy imperatively 
required. We should be glad to see all the Church-building 
Societies throw out a Parsonage-building branch. 

But while the law gives but little help in reality to the small 
livings, it allows too large an outlay on the houses of large livings. 
Thus all which are above 10007. per annum may spend to excess, 
by being able to raise a sum equal to three years’ income. A 
living of 15002. a year, for instance, may raise no less a sum than 
45007. A squire’s house is the result. The over-small house is 
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“the failing that leans to virtue’s side ;” but as we cannot pro- 
mote a clergyman according to the size of his family, so something 


like a reasonable house should be provided, whatever the value of 


the living may be: he should not be forced to swing his children 
in hammocks, by way of making two rooms out of one. Much 
less ought the incumbent of a large living to be able to burst the 
bonds of moderation, and utterly to forget that character of so- 
briety which ought to break out as well in the appearance of his 
dwelling as his clothes. Every parish priest should be lodged in 
a comely and fitting house ; and though we would allow a certain 
sliding-scale, according to the value of the living, yet we are far 
from thinking that a clergyman of 1000/. per annum is to spend 
twice as much upon his personal comfort as the clergyman of 
500/., or to have twiee as large a parsonage. A large living does 
not warrant full-blown luxuriousness ; the increase of means im- 
plies an increase of almsgiving; the well-supported incumbent is 
not to expand into the squire, nor to house himself in an immo- 
dest mansion, with graperies, and pineries, and all the super- 
fluities which pamper the men of the world. 

We confess that, of late years, the chief tendency has been to 
over-build ; the extreme has been somewhat more on this, which 
is the worse side; much private money has been spent on par- 
sonages, and the cruelty of over-building has been allowed for the 
sake of getting this private money. This, however, is but short- 
sighted wisdom: the funds of the church will be fearfully wasted, 
in future generations, on constant and extensive repairs; large 
modern parsonages are often weak, as well as large; solidity has 
heen sacrificed to size; the strength of the walls to their length. 
While we may well weleome the expenditure of private means, 
yet that expenditure ought not to be a whit less scrupulously 
overlooked, else we shall be found to be only “ gaining a loss.” 
The clergy of private fortunes are apt to build too selfishly, with- 
out regard to their suecessors; they like good houses to live in; 
they forget that the two pockets, the private and the clerical, 
from which they are able to draw, may not be possessed by their 
successors ; that the golden bag may be gone, and only the silver 
left. If it is an evil state of things to inflict a large house, 
unsuited to a parish priest’s simple mode of life, on a large living, 
what must it be to overload a small living with a great imposing 
mansion ? 

The truth is, that the whole subject of parsonage-building 
wants a closer and stricter inspection, ‘if the three important ele- 
ments of style, solidity, and size, are duly to be kept in sight. 
| ill we have an inerease of bishops, we ean hardly hope for the 
mspection that is required. The bishops have not the time to 
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wade through the details of the plans submitted them; the criti- 
cism is nominal; the seal of sanction a mere matter of form. 
We do not say that improvement is impossible even now; for, 
while an increase of bishops would secure a close and careful 
scrutiny of every plan, there are matters which bishops, whatever 
their number, must either take on trust, or refer to the judgment 
of professional men. According to Mr. Gibbons, whose work we 
have placed at the head of our article, 


“The bishop has authority, and is in duty bound to visit each of 
the clergy in his diocese, and to view the state of repair of the churches, 
mansion, houses, fences, &c.; and if there be any dilapidations, he 
should admonish the parson to repair them out of the revenues of his 
benefice. In this respect, the archdeacon is the bishop’s assistant ; he 
is called § oculus episcopi.” The archdeacon ought personally to visit 
every church and mansion-house within his archdeaconry every three 
years, and cause them to be surveyed, and if dilapidated, should pro- 
ceed, by ecclesiastical censures, to enforce repairs.” 


Now, if the bishop is thus bound to notice the state of the par- 
sonage, when it is built, whether himself or through his eye, the 
archdeacon, he is, of course, bound to see that a new parsonage is 
properly built at first. But an increase of bishops will not help 
them to understand the art of building. They might criticise 
excellently the size of the house, but of the material and work- 
manship they would know nothing; their archdeacons are of 
necessity no judges of timber; they have not been trained as 
builders or surveyors; they might look solemnly at bad weather- 
stone, and pronounce it good; they might launch unadvisedly 
into official culogiums on American deal. If there were 200 
hishops, they would all need a professional surveyor to help them 
in their judgment ; and thus the bishops, as they are, might at 
once engage another eye besides the archdeacon’s, and enjoy at 
once the advantage of strictly professional advice. It would be a 
great comfort and a great security to the clergy, if a diocesan sur- 
veyor were employed to examine the contracts, &e., for new par- 
sonages, and to report to the bishop upon the execution of the 
work, when all was finished. A gigantic amount of future dilapi- 
dations would be saved, if the erection of a sound substantial 
house were thus secured. 

It is very possible to spend not only 8007. but 8000/. upon a 
house, and to have a bad, flimsy structure after all. The sum 
raised and spent is no criterion whatever of the excellence or the 
stability of the dwelling. We may sce houses every day which 
cost 1000/7. as sound, as stable, as likely to stand the war of time, 
as those that have cost double the sum; all depends upon the 
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choice of architect and builder. _ If this is left to the clergy, who 
are mostly but little versed in building business, they may be 
easily deceived. They are not the best men of business at any 
time. There are great mysteries in stone and wood; one plank 
to the bewildered incumbent looks the very brother of the other ; 
his eye is not practised in quarries, and a porous stone is often 
comely to look upon. Even if we suppose him, by a rare chance, 
to have secured good materials for his house, there are many ways 
of putting those materials together; and the stability of the strue- 
ture depends as much upon the mode of building as on the mate- 
rial employed. What greater picture of puzzlement or distress 
can be seen than a young incumbent with a contract in his hand, 
and a builder at his side? It would be a great release if he had 
the aid of a diocesan surveyor, a professional counsellor, to deal 
on his behalf with his architect and builder, to watch his interests, 
and to see that the work was duly and strongly done. Most 
gladly would he accede to any rule which provided for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of that surveyor out of the sum raised for 
the parsonage. Both the bishop and the parochial clergy, by 
some such system, would feel themselves armed against the arts 
of designing, and the blunders of ignorant builders. 

So, again, as to style; it is not to be expected that the bishops, 
whatever their number might be, should be always judges of style. 
In this case, while they might insist on the adoption of the ecele- 
siastical style, they might see by deputy, and by obtaining a third 
eye ably criticise therewith. In every diocese there might be 
some authorized architectural board, acting as the third “ oculus 
episcopi,” and reporting upon all plans, whether for churches or 
parsonage-houses. <A ‘ voluntary system” is at present at work, 
which might be moulded into an authorized form ; and the various 
architectural societies now in existence might formally be con- 
stituted architectural boards, with full powers from the bishop. 
No church, no parsonage should be built without its seal of ap- 
proval upon the design. It is only in such ways that we can 
secure structures worthy of their purpose; and we are sadly in 
want of some system of control. Tasteless men may indulge 
their tasteless freaks on private buildings ; they may mash up the 
Grecian and Chinese, have Corinthian porticos and Hgyptian 
doors, confuse the eye with verandahs and arabesques ; it is buta 
private act of architectural lunacy; but ecclesiastical buildings claim 
ecclesiastical guardianship, and should be secure from the influ- 
ence of perverse architectural conceptions. The tasteless incum- 
bent should be unable to plant a perennial eyesore on his glebe ; 
and as it is not his own house with which he deals, he has no 
right to make it or to do with it what he likes. 
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There must have been those in olden times who were wholly 
unmoved and unimpressed by the power of a sublime architecture, 
and cared not what form even a church assumed ; the feeling for 
architecture, like that for music, is a gift; all persons have not 
every gift; there were others who were doubtless not only defi- 
cient in a sense, but, passing beyond the intermediate state of 
indifference, had a distorted and crooked sense, and would have 
rejoiced in the erection of offensive structures. But sound taste 
overruled both these states of mind, forced the indifferent to 
adopt a beauty which they could not feel, and violently suppressed 
the ebullitions of the active lover of the hideous. We accord- 
ingly see neither marks of indifference nor outbreaks of bad taste. 
Somehow or other, neither want of taste nor bad taste were suf- 
fered to develop themselves on the works of the church. So 
should it be now. 

But till we approach something like system in these matters, 
we would simply recommend those who are willing to take our ad- 
vice to put themselves in the hands of good ecclesiastical architects, 
on the understanding that the plans should be submitted to the 
inspection of some architectural society. Having taken these 
steps, let them above all refrain from meddling with the plans 
under the well-meant idea of improving them. Many a good 
design is marred by the inroads of an ill-informed amateur. If 
they build by contract, let them always avoid the lowest offer, 
and be careful to select builders of name and capital. It would 
be a great matter to throw parsonages, and schools, and alms- 
houses, as well as churches, into the hands of ecclesiastical archi- 
tects ; for, with such a prospect of work before them, we should 
be able to secure and consecrate the services of the most able and 
powerful minds which are often unwillingly compelled to turn 
aside and disturb the nobler current of their thoughts by design- 
ing villas, banking-houses, and clubs. We should also rejoice to 
see the several architectural societies inviting attention to the 
parsonage-house in a more prominent and determined way. The 
cause of church-building is sufficiently advanced to warrant the 
immediate discussion of this kindred subject. 

But we cannot indulge in expectations of a rapid increase of 
parsonages, nor behold the tide so decidedly and strongly set that 
Way, without feeling that there is an imperative and increasing 
demand for a complete change in the law of dilapidation. The 
very mention of ‘ dilapidation” is likely to give a galvanic shock 
to every clerical frame; every clerical reader, we are sure, 18 
seized with a sharp mental twinge as his eye falls on that ominous 
word. An unfathomable abyss, a yawning, horrid, and insatiable 
gulf, in which guineas and bank-notes had been plunged for cen- 
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turies without diminishing its depth, seems to be revealed to the 
clerical imagination as the sound of ‘ dilapidation” vexes his 
startled ear. We are apt to hear of ‘the glorious uncertainty 
of the law;” the superlative degree of uncertainty, the most 
uncertain of uncertainties, seems to be reached in this subject. 
Whether through the eccentricities or the ignorance of surveyors, 
there is no guarding against heavy sums for dilapidation. The 
question is involved in profound obscurity. Care and carelessness 
seem often to fare alike; and some incumbents grow desperate, 
and let their parsonage take its course, calculating that care or 
want of care may be equally costly in the end. 

The fact is, there is an utter want of system in the whole matter 
of dilapidation ; the Church has ceased to act in any official way ; 
the visitation of the bishop or his archdeacon is now confined to 
the ecclesiastical person, not to the ecclesiastical house as well: 
we know not an instance in modern times in which an archdeacon 
has officially appeared as plaintiff in the case of dilapidations of a 
parsonage. It is a public matter, yet practically it is treated as 
a private matter; the in-coming and out-going parties are left to 
fight it out between themselves. ‘The Church does not interfere ; 
no authorized officer sees that justice is done at the death or 
departure of an incumbent, or that due dilapidations are claimed, 
or that the money so obtained is discreetly spent. ‘The in-coming 
parson has to guard a public interest, and enters on a trust pro- 
perty ; yet the Church, whose property it is, leaves him to his 
own devices. He is a stranger, commonly, in the neighbourhood ; 
he chooses his surveyor as best he can; the out-going party in 
the same way chooses his surveyor ; and each, with a great weight 
of legal responsibility, leaves the surveyors to wage the war. Both 
desire to be just; but by the word of their respective surveyor, 
whether just or unjust, they abide. The clergy are happily averse 
to law; rather than go to law they or their families sometimes 
pay an exorbitant sum to the in-coming party, demanded through 
the surveyor’s counsel, and not known by the in-coming party 
to be exorbitant ; sometimes the in-coming party receive less than 
should be asked for the same cause. Surveyors 


“like our watches are; 
None go just aright, yet each believes his own.” 


Let us just puta few instances, familiar to every clergyman, In 
which the present want of system is continually creating hardship 
and distress. A new incumbent enters upon his living, obtains 
the services of the best surveyor he ean hear of, demands of the 
out-going party the sum awarded by the surveyor, gets what he 
demands, spends it to the best of his judgment, is careful of his 
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house, and, conscious of his faithful stewardship, thinks there will 
be but little to pay to his successor, either at his voidance of the 
living or at his death. At last, after a short incumbency, he 
dies. ‘To the consternation of his family, an immense sum is 
claimed for dilapidation. It is proved that, in their relative’s 
ignorance of the neighbourhood, he employed but an indifferent 
surveyor ; that where he got 200/., he ought to have got 400/. 
There is no remedy; the immense dilapidations must be paid. 
No blame whatever can possibly attach to the in-coming clergy- 
man, who feels the hardness of the case upon his predecessor ; 
but, being in possession of trust property, must be faithful to the 
Church. 

Again, we will suppose an incumbent to have obtained for 
dilapidation what was right and fair; he spends it as his builder 
recommends ; he thinks it judiciously spent ; he continues to his 
death to be careful of his house. It is then discovered he had 
been ill advised in the expenditure ; that the money was sufficient 
for needful repair, but had been ill laid out on unnecessary 
things. His family are the sufferers for an honest but misdirected 
expenditure. 

Again, an incumbent dies insolvent. His successor can get no 
dilapidations whatever. The house is in a wretched state; he 
_ what he can. After an incumbency of moderate length, he 

les :— 


“ He is liable,” says Mr. Gibbons, “ not merely for the dilapidations 
which the premises have sustained during his own incumbency, but for 
every defect of reparation which may be found at the time the premises 
are surveyed, whether it accrued in the time of his predecessor, or, says 
Bishop Gibson, during the vacancy after the expiration of his incum- 
bency. This, in some cases, the Bishop admits, may operate with 
hardship, especially when an incumbent dies insolvent, and the suc- 
cessor occupies the benefice but for a short time.” 


Now, we have not been inventing unlikely cases, nor building 
castles of misery in the air. They are such as constantly occur. 
While the present system, or rather want of system, lasts, they 
must continue to occur; and it is quite impossible to compute 
the sums which, after they have been paid, are wasted in injudi- 
cious repairs. Unless the clergy are apprenticed to builders, and 
take a surveyor’s degree, we do not see how they can provide 
against the injustice which is undesignedly inflicted on them in all 
the various cases of dilapidation. 

But, while we condemn as utterly false in —— and utterly 
ruinous in effect, the private manner in which di apidations are 
settled and spent, we are not disposed to expose a disease without 
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at any rate suggesting a remedy. The radical defect of the 
present system is the utter absence of any official control and 
surveillance on the part of the Church. Now, we spoke before of 
a diocesan surveyor; we showed the necessity of such an officer, 
in order that the Church may be sure the new parsonages are 
substantially and properly built ; though in the case of money 
raised under Gilbert’s Act, there is some sort of system of survey 
insisted on, a house of whatever size may be built by private 
means, and ill built too, and that house must be sustained. We 
would extend, then, the powers of this second ‘‘oculus episcopi ;” 
and, as he has witnessed the original completion of the house, we 
would make it a part of his office to inspect every parsonage once 
every six years, to report upon its state, and to order, under 
authority of the bishop, all necessary repairs, which shall be 
executed within a year from the time of his survey. The expenses 
of the surveyor, who should be paid according to time, or at any 
rate not according to the amount of repair to be done, should 
be defrayed by the incumbents ; and when we consider the secu- 
rity they would have against any large amount of dilapidations, if 
such a system were vigorously carried out, those expenses would 
be cheerfully paid. The immense sums now paid for dilapidations 
arise ina great measure from the fact, that such long periods 
intervene between one survey and another, in which decay, 
unchecked or unobserved, is gradually stealing on. No survey 
takes place during an incumbency ; that process is confined to 
the beginning and the end ; the incumbent is left to himself to 
mend or to let down during the whole of his career, and we know 
that the tendency is always to put off the evil day of repair. 
Twenty, or thirty, or forty years will often pass over the head of 
& parsonage without any inspection whatsoever. Here is the 
great mistake, and here the cause of great final expense and 
loss. A system of continual repair ought to be carried on; and if 
we leave the occupants to themselves, without any official and 
periodical oversight, it is against human nature to expect that 
‘the stitch in time,” which “ saves nine,” should be always scru- 
pulously made. 

Ifa six years’ official inspection were made, and all necessary 
repairs immediately enforced, these three great advantages would 
ensue :—I1, The prospect of the surveyor’s visit would be a whole- 
some spur to a continual watchfulness over the building. His 
orders would be anticipated ; all cracks, rents, leaks, &c. season- 
ably stopped ; in short, every thing done at once that was 
desired, instead of lingering resolutions to mend, which give time 
for the increasing hunger of decay. 2. An incumbent would have 
security that at the time of his resignation or death there would 
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be but six years’ damage to be made good, if the last orders of 
the surveyor were obeyed; and at the utmost but seven years’ 
damage, if he resigned or died before the last orders could be 
obeyed. In short, no great sum would be required at any one 
time, no great degree of damage allowed, though lesser bills of 
repair would be scattered over the whole surface of an incum- 
bency. ‘This piecemeal expenditure is of course a far cheaper 
system to those who depend chiefly on a life-income, to say 
nothing of the advantage of timely repair to the building itself. 
3. A remedy would be provided against the hardship suffered by 
incumbents who succeed insolvents. ‘‘ The revenues,” said Judge 
Bayley, “‘ of the benefice are given as a provision, not for a clergy- 
man only, but also for a suitable residence for that clergyman.” 
While, then, the clergyman holds the benefice, he ought to be 
compelled during that tenure to spend a necessary portion of that 
revenue on repair; the diocesan surveyor’s report being received 
by the bishop, the incumbent would be compelled, even if it came 
to a partial sequestration, to spend what was required. It would 
be no hardship, however poor he might be; for he holds, not pri- 
vate, but Church property ; and because of his poverty, his par- 
sonage must not be deprived of the use of those revenues which 
were given for its preservation. As it is, it is not till after his 
death that any thing is done ; measures are then taken, when it 
is too late, to obtain from his private estate what ought to have 
come from his ecclesiastical estate; his ecclesiastical revenues 
have not been spent on his ecclesiastical house ; those revenues 
are gone; his private estate yields nothing ; and his successor 
inherits a ruin which he is forced to repair. If repair in the 
course of tenure were compulsory, it would be but demanding 
what is just from the incumbent, and securing justice to his 
successor. 

It is true, as Mr. Gibbons says, that a visitation every third 
year is the duty of the bishop or of his “ oculus,” the archdeacon. 
But if the number of bishops were so great that they were able 
to effect a triennial visitation of every church and paneer 
house; and if their sense of duty was equal to that ability, still 
they would need the assistance of a professional surveyor. When 
the cracked wall opens its mouth, and cries for repair ; when the 
bishop has to put up his umbrella in the bed-room to shield himself 
from the rain that streams through the leaky roof, the case 1s 
plain enough; but there are other less obvious, but not less 
fearful evils glazed and smoothed and plastered over, which the 
episcepal or archidiaconal eye is little likely to discern, and of 
Which the incumbent himself may be ignorant. We want not to 
dispense with the bishop’s visitation; on the contrary ; for we 
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feel most strongly how valuable it would be, especially as regards 
the church ; for he would there judge of matters quite beyond a 
surveyor's ken, peculiarly belonging to his spiritual office, such as 
the internal arrangement of the church, the regard or neglect of 
ecclesiastical proprieties, the provision or want of provision of fit 
seats for the poor. But we feel that he also wants, both for 
church and parsonage, an able surveyor to report on the state of 
the walls, roofs, timber, &c., and other such matters as he cannot 
be expected to understand, and must therefore sound and probe 
through some such deputy. 

But we would still further extend the duties of this diocesan 
surveyor. At every voidance of a living, whether by death or 
resignation, it should be a part of his duty instantly to inspect 
the parsonage-house, and to report to the archdeacon the amount 
due for dilapidation. That amount ought to be officially claimed 
of the out-going party by the archdeacon, and by him paid over 
into the new incumbent’s hands. Supposing a year allowed for 
the execution of the repairs: at the end of that time the diocesan 
surveyor ought to inspect the outlay of the dilapidation-money, 
take possession of the receipted accounts, and examine the man- 
ner of the execution of the work. ‘The first survey should be 
paid by the out-going party, the second by the new incumbent ; 
and in both cases the surveyor should be paid according to time, 
not according to the value of money demanded for or spent on 
repairs. ‘This official survey on every voidance would save all 
personal collision between the out-going and in-coming parties ; 
the Church would be duly acting through her own officer; and 
both parties would be better satisfied from the very official cha- 
racter of the process. A power of appeal against the surveyor's 
report should of course be allowed ; though such handsome remu- 
neration should be offered to the surveyor as to claim the services 
of the most conscientious and competent men. 

If an accurate record were kept in the surveyor’s office of the 
sums spent after the periodical surveys, and another record kept 
of the sums claimed, obtained, and spent at every voidance, we 
should have a perfect. biography of every parsonage-house. The 
clergy would be able at once to see what had been done in the 
times of their predecessors. Such a record would be invaluable 
to all parties concerned. 

Now even if the system of periodical surveys be deemed fanci- 
ful and impracticable, we feel there is the strongest eall for an 
official survey of every parsonage-house at the death or departure 
of every incumbent. It ought no longer to be treated as a pri- 
vate matter, full, as it is, of personal unpleasantness and of mse- 
curity, and from the very irregular manner in which these private 
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surveys are and ever will be conducted, involving Church property 
in much ruin and neglect. The system we have proposed, we 
would urge most strongly on the attention of our clerical readers, 
and we wish that those high in office would at any rate enter 
into the consideration of the subject, that some plan or some sys- 
tem might be quickly brought into action. Any system would 
be a boon. Whatever gives ease and security in temporal affairs 
to the parochial clergy in these times, is an important step. As 
the law is good which compels their residence in the heart of 
their flock, as the spirit is good which makes them desire what 
the law commands, so ought they to be protected from all hard- 
ship and uncertainty as regards their official places of residence. 
The due preservation of those houses with the least possible 
waste, and with the utmost possible justice to the various occu- 
pants, ought by some legal and authorized process to be secured. 
It is now time to give all encouragement to parsonage-building 
and parsonage-sustentation. We know how much the strength 
of the Church lies in the efficiency of the parochial system, and 
we are all rejoicing in the increasing vigour and regularity with 
which that machinery is acting; but the system is incomplete 
while the pastor has cither no suitable residence, or while he may 
suffer a thousand hardships in its preservation. 
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Arr. IL.—1. Life of Juan Paut F. Ricurer, compiled from 
various sources; together with his Autobiography, translated 
From the German. 2 Vols. London, 1845. 


2. Walt and Vult; or, The Twins: translated from the Flegeljahre 
of Jean Paut, by the Author of “ The Life of JEAN Paut.” 
2 Vols. Boston and New York, 1846. 


3. Flower, Fruit,and Thorn Pieces ; or, The Married Life, Death, 
and Wedding of the Advocate of the Poor, Firmian Stanislaus 
Siebenkiis. By Jean Pau Friepricn Ricurer. Trans- 
lated from the German by Enwarp Henry Norn. 2 Vols. 
London, 1845. 


Tie conquests achieved by literary genius over the impenctrable 
dulness which is, in the most enlightened, as well as in the darkest 
ages, the portion of the general mass of humankind, are, like 
other great conquests, not the work of a moment: the day on 
which the victory is decided and proclaimed is preceded by many 
a conflict of doubtful issue, and many a forlorn hope has to be 
led on before a breach can be effected in the massive fortifications 
of intellectual impassibility. Such forlorn hopes are the various 
attempts which have been made to introduce to the English 
reading public, by translations and biographies, one of the most 
distinguished literary characters of what may well be termed our 
German brotherland. 

The first of these attempts proceeded, some twenty years ago, 
from no mean pen, that of the veteran of German criticism in the 
field of English literature. By two reviews of the two principal 
biographies of the author, the one authentic’, the other apocry- 


* Wahrheit aus Jean Paul's Leben, which contains the autobiography of Jean 
Paul, in the form of humoristie lectures, extending, however, no further than his 
boyhood ; followed by the continuation of his history by his intimate personal friend 
and literary confidant, Otto, who himself, also, did not live to complete it, having 
died a few months after Jean Paul, from grief, it is said, for the loss of his friend. 
The conclusion is from the pen of Dr, Firster, Jean Paul’s son-in-law, to whom, 
n fter Otto's death, the completion both of his biography, and of the complete edition 
of his works, was comimitted. The first volumes of this biography were reviewed 
by Mr. Carlyle, in No. IX. of the Foreign Review. The article is reprinted in the 
second volume of Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 
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hal?, and by translations of several short pieces*, Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle brought the English public acquainted with the name of 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, and gave them some little “taste of 
his quality.” He was followed by Kenney, from whose pen 
appeared at Dresden, 1839, a translation of “‘ The Death of an 
Angel,” and of a large number of short pieces, selected from the 
works of Jean Paul, together with “‘ A Sketch of his Life and 
Character ;” and now we have before us from an American pen, 
in an English reprint‘, a “ Life of Jean Paul,” in two volumes, 
followed by a translation of his Wlegeljahre, from the same pen ; 
and furthermore a translation of Svebenkds, from the pen of 
Mr. Noel. As we shall find opportunities of dropping an obiter 
dictum on the merits of these productions, we shall not detain our 
readers by criticisms upon the copies from that further and fuller 
acquaintance with the originals to which we shall endeavour, as 
far as is possible within our limits, to introduce them. Neither 
do we propose to enter into any details respecting the life of 


2 Jean Paul Friedrich Richter’s Leben, nebst Characteristic seiner Werke, von Hein- 
rich Doring, Gotha, 1826. Of this production Mr. Carlyle gave an account in 
No. XCI. of the Edinburgh Review ; reprinted in the first volume of his Miscella- 
nies. Diéring himself published, in 1830, a second and enlarged, but scarcely 
improved edition of this biographical compilation, against which Jean Paul’s widow 
cautioned the public by advertisement. 

3 A translation of Jean Paul’s Review of Madame de Staél’s Germany, was given 
by Mr. Carlyle in Nos. I. and IV. of Fraser’s Magazine, and is reprinted in the 
second volume of his Critical and Miscellaneous Essays ; and the third volume of 
his “German Romances” contains a translation of “ Army-Chaplain Schmelzle’s 
Journey to Hitz,” and of the “ Life of Quintus Fixlein.” 

‘ The English reprint forms part of “ The Catholic Series,” the object of which, 
we are told, is to “realize the idea of Catholicism in spirit.” For this purpose, 
inter alia, an *“ Ideal Head ” is placed on the title-page of each number, which, in 
our simplicity, we were on the point of mistaking for a bad likeness of Jean Paul, 
when our eye was caught by the announcement that it is “ taken, with consider- 
able modifications, from De la Roche’s picture of Christ.” As a specimen of the 
extent to which the galimatias of infidelity is carried, even in England, we tran- 
scribe the following explanatory remarks on this “Ideal Head :’—* An attempt 
Was previously made to symbolize the idea of spiritual Self-reliance and Progres- 
sion, but nothing was produced that was deemed adequately expressive, or appli- 
cable, as a characteristic of the series ; hence, the present engraving was adopted, 
not specially because it was intended by the artist to express the idea of Jesus 
Christ, (for that must always be imaginary,) but as an embodiment of the highest 
ideal of humanity, and thus of a likeness of Jesus Christ, as its highest historical 
realization. In prefixing this engraving to each number of the Catholic Series, it is 
intended—by the absence of passion—by the profound intellectual power—the 
beneficent and loveful nature, and the serene and spiritual beauty therein portrayed 
—to awaken in the beholder a self-consciousness of the like qualities in a greater or 
less degree; and to imply the necessity of aspiration and progress, in order to 
unfold and realize the nature which the artist has essayed to express in this 
ideal image ; and asa contributory means to this end, the Catholic Series is issued.” 
If the world should last long enough for a future antiquary to collect specimens 
of the different genera and species of * Catholicity,’” which have been spawned by 
the nineteenth century, the collection will, we fancy, turn out something exceed- 
ingly rare and curious, 
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Jean Paul, of which as much as can be po apy: into a brief 
sketch has already been told, and well told, by Mr. Carlyle’, 
The history of genius working out its powers under the pressure 
of worldly disadvantages, and struggling into greatness and fame 
through a long continuance of overwhelming adversity, is indeed 
an interesting and a highly-instructive theme: but still more 
interesting, and replete with instruction of a yet deeper sort, is the 
history of a mind groping through the darkness of human systems 
after the light of heaven’s truth ; endued with an instinct of truth 
too powerful to be deceived by the false lights by which philo- 
sophie thought and poetic enthusiasm are endeavouring among 
our German neighbours to supply the absence of the torch of 
God's truth, and yet kept back from seeking the light of that 
truth where alone it can be found, by prejudices, the existence of 
which is to be laid in a very great measure at the door of those 
who announce themselves to the world as its depositaries and 
heralds. 

Such a mind was that of Jean Paul. In his earliest years, on 
the verge of boyhood, a deep touch of religious sentiment accom- 
panied his first communion; but when the luxuriant growth of 
his mind and heart in youth, and the full ripe power of all his 
faculties in manhood, would have required the strong meat of 
Christian grace and truth to sustain them, the leanness and dry- 
ness of Lutheran orthodoxy failed to satisfy the cravings of his 
mind, while the cold and barren forms of Lutheran worship acted 
like the negative pole of the magnet upon his warm heart and his 
deeply poetic soul. Thus became he an easy prey to the seduc- 
tions of that idolatry of genius which was at its height in Ger- 
many when Jean Paul’s mind awoke to the great questions of life ; 
and which, when afterwards by his own literary productions he 
rose into notice, placed himself also among the idols in the temple 
of literary fame. But although both a worshipper and an idol in 
that temple, neither its worship nor the faith on which it was 
founded could quench his soul’s deep thirst for a higher and more 
heavenly life; and we find him who had become a free-thinker as 
soon as he began to think at all, in the ripeness of his manhood, 
and when he was full of years, before the gates of death and the 
portals of the invisible world, struggling to give to that world 

‘ality within his breast. One of his most interesting works, 
written in the very acme of his literary strength and fame, treats 
of the great question of the immortality of the soul; and a second 
and still maturer work on the same subject was commenced by 


* In the artiele in No. IX. of the Foreign Review, reprinted in vol. ii. of his 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 
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him on the day on which he was bereaved of his only son, a 
hopeful youth of nineteen, whose premature end was accelerated 
by spiritual struggles surpassing his bodily strength. This latter 
work especially, which was left incomplete, when, five years after, 
death overtook the author in the blindness occasioned by the 
sorrow of his bereavement, is a touching attestation of the flame 
of hope and faith which was glimmering in his soul, and which 
longed for the heavenly oil that would have kindled it into dazzling 
brightness. As we behold the unfinished manuscript of that work 
laid upon Jean Paul’s bier by his mourning friends and admirers, 
we seem to see the soul, which in its flight from its earthly tene- 
ment left behind these fragments of its inward workings, passing 
over the threshold of the unseen world with that mighty question 
on its lips, there to receive a full and an eternal answer. 

As is not unfrequently the case with men, whom their high 
gifts and their singular energy of character mark as chosen 
instruments for the accomplishment of great moral and intel- 
lectual reforms, Jean Paul’s literary and social career commenced 
with opposition against the existing state of things. [or it is 
the manner, the instinct, so to speak, of men of that stamp to 
chant forth into the world, forcibly and without disguise, whatever 
is for the time being the key-note of their inner life; whence it 
happens that what in after years of moral and intellectual matu- 
rity proves a sweet and salutary fruit of wisdom, is in earlier years 
not unfrequently obtruded upon the public with all the sourness 
and asperity which belongs to an unripe state. In few instances 
has this truth been more strikingly illustrated than in that of our 
author ; the gentle mellowness of whose later works forms the most 
extraordinary contrast with the uncouth crabbedness of his youthful 
productions ; while the position in which he found himself at the 
commencement of his literary career, at the age of nineteen, “ at 
hand-grips with actual want,” was one which to an ordinary mind 
would have suggested any course in preference to that of pro- 
voking the world’s hostility by a series of keen and bitter satires. 
Such, nevertheless, were the first-fruits of Jean Paul's genius ; 
and in the preface to them in the edition of his collected works, 
Which he began to prepare after he had been an author for forty 
years, he frankly condemns them on this very account. He ap- 
pears almost reluctant to reproduce them, tt in fact to the 
curiosity of the public as to the first lucubrations of a favourite 
author; but even with this excuse he cannot make up his mind 
to republish them in their original form: he says he found it 
indispensably necessary to “‘ reduce the coarse-grained gray salt 
of his wit “to a finer state,” or “to exchange it for white salt 
altogether.” He chides his former self in good earnest, for that “in 
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two entire tomes no room was found for even a single line of 
gentle love ;” and he sets his wit to work to account for a pheno- 
menon so inconsistent with the tone of his later writings. 


‘ The Juvenilia of Satire are like the iambics of Stolberg—mostly 
Juvenalia. Hence there are in this youthful little work no other flowers 
than humble violets, which, like other violets in the spring season, have 
drastic properties ; for, in fact, all spring flowers are dark-coloured and 
poisonous. Let it be remembered, then, that it is the reader himself 
that calls for these violets, the juvenile relics of a novelist whom he has 
never known otherwise than gentle, even as love itself. After all, how- 
ever, this book of satires will represent nothing worse than the relic of 
a Petrarcan cat, especially since it has the electric skin, and the spark- 
ling eyes, and the sharp claws of the feline race; precisely as at Padua 
they still show the skeleton of a cat with which the love-sick Petrarca 
was wont to play.”—Jean Paul, stimmtliche Werke, t. i. p. xiii. 


The first objects of Jean Paul’s satire were authors and 
reviewers. As regards the former, he puts the question, ‘* How 
can one manage to write a great deal’ to which he makes 
answer : 

‘* Whoever wishes to endue his fist with necessary fruitfulness, let 
him proceed thus: Let all the ideas which embellished his first produc- 
tions be brought out in later productions in new characters and under 
a new disguise, putting upon them, like upon old hats, a new gloss. 
Whatever ideas chance may throw up in his brain,—those which rise at 
the first moment of waking ; those which form the vanguard of nightly 
dreams ; those which shoot up in the heat of conversation ; those which 
he picks up in familiar chit-chat, or snatches accidentally from some 
torn scrap of paper; those which turn up in idle moments; or thiose 
which, scarcely emerged from darkness, are trying to escape from 
memory’s gripe, as young partridges run from the nest as soon as they 
are hatched,—all these ideas let him invest with a paper-body, quicken 
them with ink, scrape them on a heap, and carry them to market in 
any cart he can get. By thus listening for the light step of each idea, 
and forthwith shutting it up with others in a book,—by scraping from 
the brain every shooting crystal of thought, and inflating with words 
every dumb frog, the driest matter will swell into an octavo volume ; 
every stone will be turned into an intellectual child, and into bread in 
the bargain ; every head will become the patriarch of a sister-library, 
and fill its own book-case by its own fertility. At last such an author 
will be unable to help laughing at the writers who produce so little, 
and who have to rub their foreheads so hard till their ideas begin to 
Mow. « + « « 

‘ Piracy is the soul of copious writing. In the republic of letters, as 
at Sparta, those thieves are in high esteem who know how to hide their 
long fingers in a glove; and the journals tie around their temples 
wreaths and bands very different from those which the criminal code of 
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Charles V. fastens round the necks of common thieves. . . . . 
The greedy instinct with which these inventive copyists cause to be 
srinted for the benefit of mankind under their names what was origin- 
ally printed under the author’s name only, and procure their subsist- 
ence, not from other men’s coffers, but simply from other men’s books, 
has to crawl through various paths towards their aim, and to enwrap 
their merit in various shapes. One solders together the ‘ disjecta mem- 
bra poetarum’ with his own rhymes into a Horatian ‘ humano capiti 
cervicem pictor equinam,’ &c., or cuts for himself in the oak forests of 
Klopstock a little wooden or corken pegasus or hobby-horse, or does as 
those who melted down the fragments of horses of gilt brass found in 
Herculaneum into an entirely new nag. . . . . Another, like 
thieves in England, puts on a mask, writing anonymously, and steals 
other men’s honey, being defended against the stings of its rightful 
owners by a wire-mask and gloves. Another disguises his selfishness 
under the semblance of disinterestedness, steals the fruit of the sweat of 
other men’s brows for the sake of imparting it to the public, and enriches 
himself by impoverishing them through sheer philanthropy ; as Pococke 
relates that the Egyptian thieves smear over their naked bodies with 
oil, to avoid their being laid hold of in their nocturnal expeditions. 
Some steal from the author nothing except the book itself, which they 
fit up with a preface and an index of their own; in other words, with 
an improved head and an improved tail; as Scheuchzer paints the uni- 
corn,—the body of a horse, with a horn on the forehead and the tail of 
anass. Others, again, are fishing in the familiar circles of friendship 
for the stray thoughts of great men; make them drop their cheese by 
fair speeches, like the cunning fox in the fable; and store up in their 
memory the fruit of other men’s lips for their next publication. . . . 
Nay, often the pupil robs the master, and cheats the world with his 
borrowed greatness, until the true sun rises and causes the moon to 
turn pale; or he locks up his stolen ware till the death of the owner, 
intending by patchwork of his own to prevent its being recognized ; 
even so a she-wolf once suckled Romulus, the son of a god. This 
accounts for the fact that an author is often so much worse than his 
book, and the child so unlike the father ; that those who write for the 
amusement of a whole public of readers are often mute in society ; even 
as crocodiles are not themselves eatable, but only their eggs.” —Grin- 


lindische Processe, s. W., t. i. p. 24—27- 


In this wild strain,—which we have been obliged to chasten 
here and there, the salt of our author being, in spite of his own 
expurgations, occasionally still too gray to be set upon an 
English table,—the literally starving son of the Muses ran on 
through four volumes of satires upon all classes and conditions of 
men, under the grotesque titles ‘“ Greenland Lawsuits,” and 
“ Extracts from the Devil’s Papers.” : 

From this mood, which he himself characterized afterwards as 
the “ vinegar state” of his mind, he passed, after the lapse of nine 
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years, into a kindlier and healthier state, in which he exchan 
the character of satirist for that of novelist. The transition was 
marked in his literary career by the “* Life of the cheerful little 
Schoolmaster, Maria Wuz, in Meadvale; a kind of idyl,” in 
which, as Jean Paul says in his preface to the second edition of 
the “ Invisible Lodge,” the sweetness of the honey was still mixed 
with some acid; being written before the “ Invisible Lodge,” 
although published in the form of an appening to it. Wuaz, the 
hero of this opusculum, is a village schoolmaster, who has the happy 
knack of making the most of small comforts against the ills of 
life, and finding contentment in small enjoyments. His biography, 
barren of incident, is a still life humorously drawn, in which the 
disposition of mind which at this period appears to have been the 
most enviable of all in the eyes of Jean Paul, is variously dis- 
played; a disposition which 


‘was not resignation, that submits to evil because it is inevitable; 
not callousness, that endures it without feeling ; not philosophy, that 
digests after diluting it ; not religion, that overcomes it in the hope of 
a reward; it was simply the recollection of his warm bed. ‘ This 
evening, at any rate,’ said he to himself, ‘ however they may annoy and 
bully me all day long, I shall be lying under my snug coverlet, and 
poking my nose quietly into the pillow, for the space of eight hours,’ 
Andéwhen at length, in the last hour of a day of crosses, he got between 
his sheets, he would shake himself and draw up his knees close to his 
body, and say to himself, ‘Don’t you see, Wuz, ’tis over, after all.’” 
—Leben des vergniigten Schulmeisterlein Maria Wuz, s. W., t. vii. 
p. 135, 


After accompanying the possessor of this happy temperament 
through the different stages of his life, among which his court- 
ship and marriage hold a conspicuous place, Jean Paul adds 
“seven last words to the reader,” from which we extract the 
following, as the moral which by it he intended to convey : 


‘*O ye good men! how is it possible that we can grieve each other 
even for a short half-hour! Alas! in this dangerous winter night of 
life ; in this chaotic multitude of unknown beings separated from us, 
some by depth and some by height, in this world of mysteries, this 
tremulous twilight which enwraps our little ball of flying dust,—how 
is it possible that lone man should not embrace the only warm breast 
which holds a heart like his own, and to which he can say, * Thou art 
as Tam, my brother; thou sufferest as I suffer, and we may love each 
other? Incomprehensible man! rather thou wouldst gather daggers, 
and force them in thy midnight existence into the breast of thy fellow, 
which a gracious Heaven designed to afford warmth and defence to thine 
own! Alas! I look out over the shaded flower-meads, and remind 
myself that over them six thousand years have passed with their high 
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and noble men, whom none of us had the opportunity of pressing to his 
heart; that many thousand years more may yet follow, leading over 
them men of heavenly, perhaps sorrowful, minds, who will never meet 
us, but at most our urns, and whom we should be so glad to love; and 
that only a few poor decades of years bring before us a few fleeting 
forms, which turn their eyes towards us, and bear within them the 
brother-heart for which we are longing. Embrace those hieing forms ; 
our tears alone will make you feel that you have been loved. 

“And even this, that a man’s hand reaches through so few years, 
and gets so few kind hands to lay hold of, must excuse him for writing 
a book: his voice reaches further than his hand; his love, hemmed in 
anarrow circle, diffuses itself into wider spheres; and when he himself 
is no more, still his thoughts hover, gently whispering, in the paper- 
foliage, whose rustling and shade, transient like other dreams, be- 
guile the weary hours of many a far distant heart. And this is my 
wish, though I scarcely dare hope it. But if there be some noble, 
gentle soul, so full of inward life, of recollection, and of fancy, that 
it overflows at the sight of my weak imaginings,—that in reading this 
history it hides itself and its gushing eye, which it cannot master, 
because it here finds again its own departed friends, and bygone days, 
and dried-up tears ; oh, then,—thou art the loved soul of which I thought 
while I was writing, though I knew thee not; and I am thy friend, 
albeit I never was of thine acquaintance.”—Wuz, Leben, s. W., t. vii. 
pp. 177—179. 


Such was the frame of mind of Jean Paul at the opening of 
the second and brighter part of his literary career, during which 
he produced—besides the unfinished tale of ‘The Invisible Lodge,” 
the hero of which is, at the close of the third volume, left ma 
prison, into which he had been cast by some unexplained blunder 
—his three most highly-finished and most celebrated novels, 
“* Hesperus,” ** Siebenkiis,” and ‘* Titan.” 

The first of these, ‘‘ The Invisible Lodge,” is an attempt to 
exhibit human nature under the effects of an early development of 
mind and heart, free from all the corrupting influences of the 
world, and directed towards the worship of God in nature. For 
this purpose, the author has had recourse to a whimsical device, 
which will at once remind our readers of the strange story of 
Caspar Hauser, and which, it is far from improbable, may have 
suggested the first idea of that romance in real life. Gustavus, 
the hero of the “ Invisible Lodge,” is educated for the first ten 
years of his life in a subterraneous padagogium, with no other 
living associate but his tutor and a white poodle dog. On his 
eleventh birth-day the child emerges from this hypochthonian 
nursery and schoolroom, through a long ~~ which opens in the 


side of the mountain upon the upper world; with — wong 
ealth, an 


to prevent injury to his eyesight and his physica 
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under the accompaniment of music, to heighten the excitement of 
his soul. From the preparatory communications which his tutor 
had made to him, he is led to imagine that this passage out of 
the subterraneous world is death, and the upper world into which 
he enters, heaven, where he meets his parents and other persons 
whom hitherto he had known only by hearsay. The further pro- 
gress of his education is conducted by Jean Paul in person, who 
quaintly enough introduces his real self, every now and then, into 
his own fictions, and in due time he is launched into a military 
academy, the ‘ Sandhurst” of the imaginary principality of 
 Scheerau,” which might be rendered “ Clipfield,” and seems to 
derive its name from the continual clipping which its loyal sub- 


jects have to undergo for the benefit of the princely exchequer. 


What might have been the ultimate moral which Jean Paul 
intended to work out from these strange beginnings, it is impos- 
sible to tell: as it is, the hero, educated under the earth by his 
first, and in the clouds by his second tutor, descends, more 
naturally than surprisingly, by an Icarian fall, into a considerable 
moral quagmire, from which it appears that the author intended 
afterwards to extricate him; but probably he found that he had, 
with more truth than he himself suspected in his tale, marred his 
own theory of life, of which the subterraneous training was the 
first chapter, and had no heart to resume a fiction which required 
throughout magic lights to sustain it, and the enchantment of 
which was effectually broken. That he never quite relinquished 
the thought of rescuing his Gustavus from the black hole in 
which he so mysteriously lodged him, and pouring the balm of 
happier hours into the heart of a somewhat imaginative young 
lady, who is dying with love for him,—a favour which, it must be 
confessed, he little deserves,—is evident from the “apology ” 


which he prefixed to this tale in the edition of his collected 
works :— 


‘‘ Notwithstanding,” he says, ‘my intentions and promises, it re- 
mains after alla ruin born, Thirty years ago I might have put the 
end to it with all the fire with which I commenced it; but old age 
cannot finish, it can only patch up, the bold structures of youth. For 
supposing even that all the creative powers were unimpaired, yet the 
events, intricacies, and sentiments of a former period seem no longer 


worthy of being continued.” —Die Unsichtbare Loge, Entschuldigung, 
s. W.,t. v. pp. 7, 8. 


A far more highly finished performance was that which fol- 
lowed within three years after “ The Invisible Lodge,” and which 
placed Jean Paul at once on the lofty eminence which he ever 
after maintained, in the very first rank of literary genius ; viz, 
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his “ Hesperus,” or ‘‘ Five-and-forty Dog-mails.” The latter title 
has reference to the humorous mystification which the author per- 

trates upon his readers, by pretending all through, that the story, 
which is actually in progress while he writes it, is brought to him 
by a dog, who carries the successive chapters suspended from his 
neck, as a kind of contemporary biographical mail; and at the 
end, to his great surprise, Jean Paul finds himself involved as an 
actor in the plot of the story, he turning out to be a mysterious 
personage which has been missing all along. This conceit, how- 
ever, which is drawn round the story like a festoon, from which 
numberless jokes and satirical hits are playfully suspended, has 
nothing whatever to do with the main design. The leading idea 
which is worked out through the whole of this complicated tale, full 
of trying moral situations, is to represent the conflict between good 
and evil, between the coarse and selfish passions of the common 
herd of mankind, and the higher and nobler aspirations of what 
may aptly be termed the aristocracy of the mind and heart. In 
this conflict the higher souls are victorious, but they can be so 
only by self-sacrifice: the thought that lies at the foundation, is 
an essentially Christian thought, but embodied in a poetic fiction : 
virtue is put in the place of Christ, and has both its passion and 
its resurrection. Hence the title ‘‘ Hesperus,” as signifying both 
the evening and the morning star; the whole being, in the wild- 
est strains of German romance, an echo of that word of the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning.” 

The central character of the story, on which the whole plot 
hinges, appears but rarely on the stage. He is an English 
nobleman, Lord Horion, whose heart spent itself in early life in 
one ardent passion for a beloved wife: a short season of intense 
happiness is succeeded by a long life of cold desolation ; the only 
object left him on which to bestow his affections, his son, being 
blind, and therefore a perfect cipher in the life of a man, the 
tendency of whose mind is essentially practical. This high-toned 
character, free from every earthly affection, because all he loved 
moulders in the tomb, independent of man’s fear or favour, 
undertakes in a small German principality, with whose hereditary 
sovereign he has formed a connexion, not indeed the office of 
prime minister,—that is occupied by a premier of the ordinary 
cast,—but the function of a ruling genius, enacting a kind of 
providence for the good of mankind. ‘To him, the other leading 
characters of the story, whose movements he directs, often 
unknown to them, look up with reverential awe: but the pre- 
sumption of a sharh-aightdeh mortal, taking in hand the direction 
of human affairs, is fearfully avenged upon him; for in the end 
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all his plans, cherished for years, are in the most imminent danger 
of being altogether frustrated: he appears once more as the 
Deus ex machind, to set all right again; and having done so, and 
secured the perpetuity of his arrangements by an oath, which was 
to be binding till his return, he, like another Lycurgus, disappears 
for ever, not only from the country for the benefit of which he has 
been labouring, and from the prince whose government he has 
found the means of controlling for good, but from life itself: he 
retires to the tomb of his early love, and there dies by his own 
hand. 

Of the other characters of Hesperus, the principal, and by far 
the most brilliant, is Clotilda, Jean Paul’s ideal of the female 
character. She is related to Lord Horion by her mother’s side, 
and becomes during a period of blindness, when he requires her 
aid to carry on his correspondence, the depositary of all his 
secrets, under the guarantee of an oath, which places it out of her 
ower to reveal them even to save the life of her own brother. The 
loftiness of her spirit, united to the meekest gentleness of heart ; 
the exquisite delicacy with which she avoids all contact with the 
low intrigues and the base passions by which she is surrounded 
on all sides; the heroic firmness and consistency of her conduct, 
sustained by a deep religious faith, under the severest trials; her 
self-denying, self-sacrificing spirit, which in her case does not 
degenerate into suicidal enthusiasm ; the holy resignation with 
which she surrenders her dearest affections at the call of duty ; 
the high poetry of her soul, combined with a clear and calm judg- 
ment, place her, as a perfectly faultless character, on a super- 
human eminence, high above the other characters, not of Hesperus 
only, but of all the works of Jean Paul. In its delineation he 
attained a point of perfection, which even his own pen could not 
afterwards exceed. In Titan he painted a man of much higher 
cast than the male hero of his Hesperus, but Clotilda stands 
unequalled and unrivalled among all his heroines. 

The other two characters in Hesperus which rise above the 
crowd, are Victor and Emmanuel, The former, the putative son 
of Lord Horion, having been exchanged in infancy for his blind 
child by the father himself, is by him placed in the office of phy- 
sician to the prinee, in which he is not only to minister to the 
bodily health of the court, but to watch and to influence its con- 
tending tides and currents, in the interest of the philanthropic 
plans of his supposed father. He, too, is the depositary of Lord 
Horion’s secrets, except as to his own birth, and under the same 
guarantee ; and partly by the intricacies of his position, partly 
by the almost feminine softness of his feelings, and the too great 
plianey and versatility of his character, he becomes entangled in 
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moral difficulties of the most formidable nature. He is sustained 
throughout by Clotilda, under whose influence he is brought not 
only by their common possession of Lord Horion’s secrets, but by 
the ties of the most ardent and mutual love. Without that sup- 

ort it is evident throughout that his character would be unequal 
to his position ; and as the hero of the tale, which he is intended 
to be, he must be pronounced a failure. 

Emmanuel stands aloof altogether from the plot and progress 
of the novel. He is an Englishman by birth, and having been 
employed by Lord Horion as the tutor of Clotilda, Victor, and 
several other persons involved in the story, is also in the secret ; 
but he takes no active part. He is a visionary enthusiast, full of 
years, and rapidly approaching his death, of which he has a 
mysterious presentiment: he is introduced into the story as an 
impersonation of what was, to Jean Paul’s conception, the highest 
and purest faith, great depth of religious sentiment, interwoven 
with a few scattered rays, and no more, of Christian truth, con- 
suming itself in efforts to emancipate the soul from the trammels 
of earth, by the apprehension of a higher and a perfect state 
beyond the grave ; for which, however, he has recourse, not to 
the volume of revealed truth, but to bold flights of imagination. 
Feelings, often morbid, drawn from the deepest depths of the 
human heart, and soarings, often presumptuous, of poetic fancy 
to the utmost boundaries of human thought, such are the ingre- 
dients of the religion which Emmanuel preaches and practises in 
his ascetic solitude, and the flame of which he keeps alive in the 
hearts of those under his influence, especially of Victor and 
Clotilda, the latter of whom alone, being a communicant of the 
Chureh, holds her high faith in a Christian form, and under the 


Christian name. 


“T cannot,” exclaims Emmanuel, in one of his ecstasies, ‘‘ any more 
adapt myself to the earth; the water-drop of life has become flat and 
shallow ; I can move in it no longer, and my heart longs to be among 
the great men who have escaped from this drop. O my beloved, listen 
to this hard heaving of my breath; look upon this shattered body, this 
heavy shroud which infolds my spirit, and obstructs its step. 

‘‘ Behold here below both thy spirit and mine adhere to the ice-clod 
which congeals them, and yonder all the heavens that rest one behind 
another are discovered by the night. There in the blue and sparkling 
abyss dwells every great spirit that has stripped off its earthly garment, 
whatever of truth we guess at, whatever of goodness we love. 

* Behold how tranquil all is yonder in infinitude!—how silently 
those worlds are whirling through their orbits, how gently those suns 
are beaming! The Great Eternal reposes in the midst of them, a deep 
fountain of overflowing and infinite love, and gives to all rest and 
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refreshment; in His presence stands no grave.”—Hesperus, s, IV, 
vol. viii. pp. 274, 275. 


Besides the higher philosophy of life, pointing to another and 
an eternal world, there 1s in Hesperus an undercurrent of political 
feeling, an advocacy of civil liberty, in opposition to the miserable 
despotism under which at that period the petty states of Germany 
were groaning, which, no doubt, had its share in rendering the 
work as popular as it was from the very first. Of the keenness 
of Jean Paul’s tone on this subject our readers may judge by 


the following extract : 


‘* Not in colleges and republics only, but in monarchies too, speeches 
enough are made—not to the people, but to its curatores absentis. And 
in like manner there is in monarchies liberty enough, though in despotic 
states there is perhaps more of it than in them and in republics. Ina 
truly despotic state, as in a frozen cask of wine, the spirit (of liberty) 
is not lost, but only concentrated from the watery mass around into one 
fiery point. In such a happy state liberty is only divided among the 
few who are ripe for it, that is, the sultan and his bashaws; and this 
goddess (which is more frequently to be seen in effigy than even the 
bird phoenix) indemnifies herself for the smaller number by the greater 
value and zeal of her worshippers ; and that the more easily, as the 
few epopts and mystagogues which she has in such states enjoy her 
influence to a degree far beyond what a whole people can ever attain 
unto. Like inheritances, liberty is reduced by the number of partici- 
pants; and, for my part, Iam convinced that he would be most free 
who should be free alone. A democracy and an oil-painting can be 
placed only on a canvas in which there are no knots or uneven places ; 
but a despotic state is a piece done in relief,—or, stranger still, despotic 
liberty lives, like canary-birds, only in high cages; republican liberty, 
like linnets, only in low and long ones. 

‘“A despot is the practical reason of a whole country ; his subjects 
are sO many instincts which rebel against it, and must be subdued. 
To him alone, therefore, the legislative power belongs (the executive to 
his favourites). Even men who had no higher pretensions than that 
they were men of sense, like Solon or Lycurgus, had the legislative 
power all to themselves, and were the magnetic needles which guided 
the vessel of the state; but a regular despot, the enthroned successor 
of such men, is almost entirely made up of laws, both his own and other 
people's ; and, like a magnetic mountain, he draws the state vessel after 
him. ‘To be one’s own slave is the hardest of slaveries,’ says some 
ancient, at least some Latin, writer; but the despot imposes upon 
others the easier form of slavery only, and the harder one he takes upon 
himself. Another author says, Parere scire, par imperio gloria est ; so 
that a negro slave acquires as much glory and honour as a negro king. 
Servt pro nullis habentur ; which is the reason why political ciphers are 
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as little sensible of the pressure of the court atmosphere as we are of 
that of the common atmosphere. On the contrary, political entities, 
that is, despots, deserve their liberty on this account, if on no other, 
that they are so well able to feel and to appreciate its value. A 
republican in the higher sense of the word, ex. gr. the Emperor of 
Persia, whose cap of liberty is a turban, and his tree of liberty a 
throne, fights behind his military propaganda and his sans-culottes for 
liberty with an ardour such as the ancient authors require and represent 
in our colleges. Nay, we have no right whatever to deny to such 
enthroned republicans the magnanimity of a Brutus, until they shall 
have been put to the test; and if good rather than evil deeds were 
chronicled in history, we should, among so many shahs, chans, rajahs, 
and chalifs, have to point out by this time many a Harmodius, Aristo- 
giton, Brutus, &c., who did not shrink from paying for his liberty (for 
slaves only fight for that of others) the dear price of the life of other- 
wise good men, and even of his own friends.”—Hesperus, s. W., 


vol. vill. p. 196—198. 


After rising as high as he did in his Hesperus, we are dis- 
appointed to find our author descend to a composition so full of 
false sentiment, of doubtful morality, and of sporting with life, 
death, and eternity, as the ‘* Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces ; 
or, the Wedded Life, Death, and Espousals of the poor coun- 
sellor, F’. St. Siebenkiis®.” The foundation on which Jean Paul 
raised the superstructure of one of the strangest and wildest 
stories that ever entered the human brain, is a duplicate man, i. e. 
two men so perfectly alike, internally and externally, as to enable 
the one to take the place of the other without the possibility of 
discovery, merely by affecting lameness, that being the only point 
in which one differs from the other, and which prevents the 
exchange of individualities from becoming a matter of mutual 
accommodation. But the author shall himself introduce the pair 


to our readers: 


“Such a royal alliance of two strange souls has not often occurred. 
The same contempt for the fashionable child’s-play of life; the same 
hatred of littleness combined with tenderness to the little; the same 


° By rendering the German Armen Adtocat, “ Advocate of the poor,” the English 
translator has dropped out an equivocation which the merry author played off on 
his very title-page. The Adrocat answers to our barrister or counsellor, and the 
A rmen Advocat means a counsellor whose practice lies among the poor ; but in the 
oblique case, in which it stands on the title-page, it involves the double sense of a 
counsellor who is himself poor. We therefore suggest that it should be rendered 
—after the analogy of “ poor house,” “ poor doctor ”’—by “ poor counsellor.” In our 
compound word “ poor-law commissioner ” this double sense does not exist, owing 
to the intervening word “law,” and to the handsome salaries which that law puts 


into the pockets of the commissionerse 
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abhorrence of mean selfishness; the same laughter-love in the fair 
bedlam earth; the same deafness to the world’s, but not to honour’s, 
voice ;—these were no more than the first faint lines of similitude which 
constituted them one soul lodged in two distinct bodies, Neither is the 
fact that they were foster-brothers of study, and had the same sciences, 
even to jurisprudence, for their nurses, of any great weight, seeing that 
frequently the very similarity of studies acts upon friendship as a dele- 
terious dissolvent. Nay, even the discrepancy occasioned by their 
opposite polarity,—Siebenkis being more inclined to forgive, Leibgeber 
to punish; the former being more of a Horatian satire, the latter more 
of an Aristophanic pasquil, full of unpoetic and poetic harshnesses,— 
is sufficient to account for their being suited as they were. But as 
female friendship rejoices in likeness of apparel, so their souls wore the 
undress and morning-suit of life,—their two bodies, I mean,—altogether 
of the same trim, colour, button-holes, lining, and cut; both had the 
same brilliancy of eye, the same sallowness of countenance, the same 
stature, leanness, and all the rest; for indeed nature’s prank in pro- 
ducing likenesses is much more common than is generally supposed, 
because it is remarked only when some prince or other great man is 
imaged forth in a bodily counterpart. I could have wished, therefore, 
that Leibgeber had not been limping, and thereby given occasion to 
distinguish him from Siebenkaés ; more especially as the latter had 
cleverly abraded and extirpated the mark by which he too might have 
been distinguished from the other, with the cautery of a live toad burst 
upon the mark, which consisted in a pyramidal mole by the side of his 
left ear, in the shape of a triangle, or of the zodiac light, or of a comet’s 
tail reversed ; in fact, of an ass’s ear. Partly through friendship, and 
partly through relish for the mad scenes which were occasioned in 
every-day life by their being mistaken for one another, they wished to 
carry their algebraic equation yet further, by bearing the same Christian 
and surnames. But this involved them in a contest of flattery ; for 
each insisted on becoming the other’s namesake, until at last they settled 
the dispute by each retaining the name taken in exchange, after the 
Otaheitean fashion of exchanging names together with the hearts. As 
it is already some years since my hero has had his honest name filched 
from him by his name-thief of a friend, and has got the other honest name 
instead, I know no help for it in my chapters, but am obliged to produce 
him in my muster-roll, even as I presented him at the threshold, as Fir- 
mian Stanislaus Siebenkas, and the other as Leibgeber (i.e. ‘ Bodygiver’), 
—although I want no critic to tell me that the more comical name 
Siebenkas (i.e. ‘ Sevencheese’) would be better suited to the humorous 
visitor, with whom it is my intention by-and-by to bring the world 
better acquainted than even with myself.” —WSiebenkds, s. W., t. xiv. 
pp. 81—33. 


_ We have selected this passage, both as the key to that thimble- 
riggery and exchange of persons upon which the whole plot of 
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Siebenkiis is founded, and as a sample of the exuberance of thought 
which constantly heaps figure upon figure, and compresses the 
most grotesque contrasts and the most striking analogies within 
the briefest compass of speech. This of itself renders it extremely 
difficult, both to understand Jean Paul in the original, and to 
translate him into any other language ; and the latter difficulty is 
much increased by his frequent intercalation of parenthetical 
thoughts, by his copious use—copious with all German writers, 
but more copious with Jean Paul than with any other,—of com- 
pound words of his own manufacture, and by the extraordinary 
manner in which the different significations of one and the same 
word, however widely apart they may lie, are pressed close together 
into the service of the author’s versatile wit. Of this there is a 
remarkable instance in the passage just quoted. The opposite 
character of the temperaments of the two friends, the one being 
more inclined to mildness, the other to severity, is assigned as 
one of the causes of the attachment which they felt for each 
other; and to the same mutual attachment the author refers the 
striking similarity of their outward persons. Upon these two simple 
ideas the author contrives to engraft, first, the image of the mutual 
attraction of opposite magnetic poles; secondly, the antithesis 
between ‘¢ Horatian satires” and ‘* Aristophanic pasquils ;” thirdly, 
the punning criticism of describing the latter as “ full of unpoetic 
and poetic harshnesses ;” fourthly, the trope of representing the 
body as the ‘undress and morning-suit of life,” carried out into 
the details of “‘ trim colour, button-holes, lining, and cut,” on the 
one hand, and eyes, colour of the face, stature, and make, on the 
other hand; fifthly, the girlish notion of adopting similarity in 
dress as a badge of friendship; sixthly, the general observation 
that personal likenesses are more common than is generally 
thought, and pass unobserved only because the persons themselves 
in which they occur do not fall under observation. And while all 
these incongruous materials are welded together into two thoughts 
and two sentences, the connexion between the two is formed by the 
double signification of the German word Anziehen, which means 
both “attraction” and “attire.” Availing himself of this, Jean 
Paul runs down his first conglomeration of t oughts upon the sense 
“ attraction,” and then upon the in. 3 of the sense “attire,” 
hooks on to it, so to speak, his secon cluster of ideas. This 
nice point, at which the two sets of images are riveted together, 
and which we have endeavoured to render in English by the double 
sense attached to the word “ swited,” being overlooked, the 
coherence, and with it the artistic beauty, of the whole passage 18 
destroyed; and that which is in reality a most skilful and witty 
combination, assumes the appearance of a mere negligent jumble, 
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of ideas; as is the case with the passage in question in Mr. Noel's 
translation’ : 


‘‘ Nor was it simply the want of resemblance, which, as an opposite 
pole, decided their attraction. Siebenkés was more ready to forgive, 
Leibgeber to punish: the former was more to be compared to a satire 
of Horace, the latter to a ballad of Aristophanes, with its unpoetical 
and poetical dissonances; but like girls who, when they become 
friends, love to wear the same dress, so did their souls wear exactly 
the same frock-coat and morning-dress of life; I mean, two bodies, 
with the same cuffs and collars, of the same colour, button-holes, trim- 
mings, and cut. Both had the same brightness of eye, the same sal- 
lowness of face, the same height, and the same meagreness; for the 
phenomenon of similarity of features is more common than is generally 
believed, being only remarked when some prince or great man casts 
a bodily reflection.” —Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, by Noel, vol, i. 
p- 10. 


Here the word “attraction,” which answers only to one of the 
two senses of the German “ Anzichen,” is evidently an insufficient 
translation; it is besides divided from the sentence with which it 
should stand in immediate connexion, by the whole parenthetical 
sentence ; to say nothing of the lameness of the phrase, ‘“ more 
to be compared to,” or of the inappropriate rendering of ‘* Gas- 
senhauer” by “ ballad,” and of “ Harten” by “ dissonances ;” 
which latter, moreover, in Mr. Noel’s translation, refers to the 
‘ballads of Aristophanes” only, whereas, in the original, it refers 
to both, but principally to Leibgeber ; whence “ harshnesses” is 
preferable; in addition to which, the clumsy circumlocution, 
‘‘ girls who, when they become friends,” for “ F’reundinnen,” and 
the tasteless ‘‘ phenomenon,” for ‘‘ Naturspiel,” complete the pro- 
cess of deterioration which Jean Paul's original has undergone in 
the hands of his translator. This brief specimen will be sufficient 
to show how difficult, nay, next to impossible, it is to translate 
Jean Paul well, and how easy to mangle him. The fact is, that 
even Mr. Carlyle, whose translations are on the whole admirable, 
was obliged to take great liberties occasionally with the original, 
and has not unfrequently lost some of the more recondite allusions 


’ The original is as follows :—“ Ja nicht einmal die blosse Uniihnlichkeit ihrer 
ungleichnamiyen Pole (denn Siebenkiis verzich, Leibgeber bestrafte lieber, jener war mehr 
eine horasische Satire, dieser mehr ein aristophanischer Gassenhauer mit unpoetischen und 
poetischen Hiirten) entschied ihr Anzichen. Aber wie Freundinnen gern einerlei Kleider, 
so trugen ihre Seelen ganz den polnischen Rock und Morgen-Anzug des Lebens, ich meine 
swei K orper, con einerlei Auujschliigen, Farben, Knopflichern, Besatz und Zuschnitt : 
beide hatten denselben Blitz der Augen, dasselbe erdfarbige Gesicht, dieselbe Linge, 
a “ thy ies denn iberhaupt das Naturspiel Ghnlicher Gesichter haufiger 

My as man ¢ id man es nur bemerkt, wenn ein Fiirst oder ein grosser Mann 
einen korperlichen W iderschein wirft,” : 
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in which the writings of Jean Paul abound. It is, indeed, no 
disparagement, even to a first-rate German scholar, to say, that 
he is not qualified to translate that author; for among his own 
countrymen there are but few capable of appreciating all his 
beauties, and following him through the boundless variety and 
the vast expanse of that world of thought in which he moves with 
such astounding ease and agility. His mind resembles a com- 
plicated prismatic apparatus in which the rays of light, and 
the colours into which they resolve themselves, are perpetually 
scattered, variously reflected, and gathered up again into one 
focus; or better, it is like a kaleidoscope, which at every turn 
and shake produces a new combination, and presents to the 
eye, as if by mere chance, an endless variety of the most regular 
and beautiful designs. 

But to return to the story of Siebenkas. The poor counsellor, 
who, like other briefless barristers, is obliged to betake himself 
to authorship, has the misfortune of possessing a wife whose mind 
is as narrow as his circumstances, who, while he labours hard at 
the literary lathe, interrupts and irritates him perpetually with 
household questions and household operations; and, while he 
strives to escape from the closeness and misery of real life to the 
regions of higher thought and feeling, is for ever harping on his 
poverty, and taking occasion, from every little incident of ae 
ife, to keep the remembrance of his troubles keen and fres 
before his mind. The desolation of his life is yet increased by 
the evident preference which his wife, Lenette, to whom he was 
in the first instance tenderly attached, feels for a friend and daily 
visitor at his house, one Schulrath, i. e. “ school-councillor,” 
Stiefel, whose common-place mind harmonizes better with her 
own than that of her eccentric husband, while her conscience is effec- 
tually prevented from taking the alarm, because her unconscious 
paenection for him is set down to the account of her admiration 
or his pious and orthodox discourses from the —_ with which it 
must be confessed that the free-thinking remarks of Siebenkis must 
have formed to a religious female mind a somewhat uncomfortable 
contrast. The unpropitious nature of his friend's financial and 
domestic position does not escape the notice of Leibgeber, who, 
happening to get the offer of a bailiwick on the estates of the 
Count of Vaduz, conceives the strange plan of extricating his 
double from all his difficulties by letting him personate himself in 
the bailiwick, after passin pce through a sham death and 
burial at his own home. This plan he accordingly presses upon 
his friend, who, after some hesitation, is persuaded to agree to 
the proposal, being moved thereto in no small ee the con- 
sideration that Lenette, who, as his wife, leads a life of great 
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wretchedness, would in all probability, if left a widow per hypo. 
thesin, marry Stiefel. A romantic acquaintance which, at this 
very time, while on a visit to Leibgeber, he forms with a young 
lady of great beauty and a mental attainments, the intimate 
friend of his friend, Natalia by name, adds a new interest to his 
life and to the story; though she is no further concerned in the 
present affair than that, being penniless and ew on a rich 
relation, who wants to marry her to a worthless character, she con- 
sents, in ignorance, of course, of the entire scheme, to accept a 
pension secured for her in a life-insurance office, upon the decease 
of her admirer; a “fraud,” as we should call it in plain English, 
upon the office aforesaid, for which, as well as for the purchase 
of a widow’s pension for Lenette, Leibgeber furnishes the funds ; 
the dishonesty of the transaction being somewhat palliated by an 
intention to indemnify the office out of the profits of the bailiwick. 
All the preliminaries of the plan being settled, Siebenkas returns 
home, and is soon after followed by Leibgeber, when the pseudo- 
tragedy of his death and burial is enacted, and he proceeds to his 
bailiwick. After the lapse of two years, curiosity induces him to 
revisit incog. the scene of his former life, when he finds that his 
relict, Lenette, who had, according to his own wish, expressed 
upon his supposed death-bed, married the Schulrath, has lately 
died in her first childbed. This intelligence induces him, during 
the night, to seek her grave in the churchyard; and there he 
meets Natalia, who, believing him dead, had come on a similar 
errand to visit his cenotaph. She takes him at first for his 
ghost, and is well-nigh killed by fright ; but a recognition and 
explanation afterwards takes place, which ends in their espousals, 
and ~ justifies the quaint order of events in the title-page of the 
work, 

It may easily be conceived what ample opportunities the story 
of which we have now given our readers a brief abstract, omittin 
all the minor details, and all the subordinate characters, woul 
afford to Jean Paul’s inexhaustible humour to display itself. But 
the sport which he makes, though not uncongenial to the German 
mind, accustomed to speak and think on the highest and the most 
serious subjects with an alarming degree of freedom, is hardly 
suited to our English taste, or justifiable in the abstract; and 
Jean Paul himself was carried by the impulse which he had given 
to himself, so far beyond all the bounds within which poetic fancy 
should be restrained by religious awe, as to introduce Christ pro- 
claiming from the summit of the universe the non-existence of a 
God. It is true, the whole vision forms part of a dream, and its 
object is not to inculcate atheism, but to combat it, by showing 
the utter desolation of heart and mind which atheism involves; 
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but even this cannot reconcile us to a conceit so wild and strange, 
and, as we cannot help feeling, in spite of all the apologies by 
which Jean Paul prefaces it, so irreverent. At the same time, it 
is impossible not to admire the depth and grandeur of many of the 
thoughts which occur in this extraordinary composition. The 
idea, for instance, of ‘‘a vacant, bottomless eye-socket, staring 
down upon the immensity of creation,” instead of “ the Divine 
eye,” is a delineation of atheism at once so bold and so graphic, 
as to be worth a score of dry arguments against it: the fault we 
find is, that such an idea should be put into the mouth of Christ, 
who gives the description of that ‘‘ vacant, bottomless eye-socket ” 
to the expectant universe as the result of his inquiries after the 
Eternal Father. 

The next, and by far the most eminent of Jean Paul’s produc- 
tions, is his ‘* Titan,” on which he was engaged one year beyond 
the Horatian term of literary finish. It was already written in 
_ when Siebenkiis was given to the world; and with his usual 
ove of fun and mystification, Jean Paul brings several of the 
characters of Siebenkiis on the stage again in Titan. The most 
conspicuous among these is Leibgeber, who, having restored that 
name to its original owner, and being precluded from resuming 
his own proper name, Siebenkiis, by its appropriation to the 
cenotaph of his friend, has now assumed the name of Scioppius, 
contracted into the German Schoppe, an eccentric character, as 
Bayle’s dictionary testifies, full of strange opinions, and a wander- 
ing Proteus with many aliases like himself. In the story of Titan, 
he enacts the part of the devoted friend and tutor extraordinary 
of the young hero, who, by his knowledge of the world and his 
Sagacity, manages to penetrate into various secrets, and, amidst 
all his wild vagaries, renders the most essential services to his 
pupil-friend. The chief interest, however, which attaches to the 
character of Schoppe, is not the place which he fills in the wheel- 
work of the novel, but the fact of his being an impersonation of 
the keenest satire upon the philosophy of Fichte, by which he is 
represented as becoming at last half-crazed. He is the alleged 
author of the “ Clavis Fichtiana seu Leibgeberiana *,” published by 


® One of the mystifications by which Jean Paul makes himself merry at the 
expense of his readers, is, that, as on one hand, he works his own person into the 
story of his novels, under various disguises; 80, on the other hand, he attributes 
some of his own publications to the fictitious characters in his novels. Thus, while 
Leibgeber or Schoppe is made the author of the Clavis Fichtiana, the “ Selection 
frém the Devil’s Papers,” mentioned before, is sie to be from the pen of Sie- 
benkiis, the production of his tortured brain during his purgatorial matrimony with 
Lenette ; and in the “ Flegeljahre” the “ Greenland Lawsuits ” are attributed to 


the humorous twin-brother, Vult. 
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Jean Paul as an “appendix to the first comical appendix to 
Titan,” which, in a series of articles under various headings, 
exhibits the philosophical system of Fichte in the most ludicrous 
light. As a specimen of this kind of persiflage, we give the 
article 


“Leisceser. ‘It strikes myself,’ said I, as I was taking a cursory 
review of my system whilst bathing my feet, and looking significantly 
at my toes, the nails of which were being pared—‘ that I am the All 
and the Universe ; it is impossible for me to become more in the world 
than the world itself, and God, and the spiritual world in the bargain, 
Only I ought not to have spent so much time (which, after all, is of 
my own making) before I discovered, after half a score of metamor- 
phoses @ Ja Vishnu, that I am the natura naturans, and the demiurgos 
and the pulley-lever of the universe. I feel exactly like that beggar, 
who, waking from sleep, finds himself all at once a king. Whata 
wonderful being, producing every thing except itself, (for it only rises 
into existence, and never exists,) is that absolute ‘I’ of mine, which is 
the progenitor of all else ! 

‘‘ Here I was unable to keep my feet any longer in the water, but 
paced to and fro, barefooted and dripping. ‘Come, for once,’ said I, 
‘make a rough estimate of thy creations—space—time (as far down as 
the eighteenth century whatever exists in both,—the worlds—whatever 
is on them—the three kingdoms of nature,—the beggarly kingdoms of 
royalty,—the kingdom of truth,—the kingdom of the reviewers ;—and 
last, not least, all the libraries!’ And consequently, the few volumes too 
which Fichte has written: first, because I must produce or suppose 
him before he can dip his pen; for it depends entirely upon my moral 
politeness whether I shall concede him any existence ; and secondly, 
because even if I do concede it, we can neither of us, being both anti- 
influxionists, ever listen to our respective ‘1's,’ but we must both invent 
what each reads of the other, he my Clavis, and I his sheets. There- 
fore, I call the epistemology ° unhesitatingly my work, or Leibgeberianism, 
supposing even that Fichte did exist and entertained similar thoughts ; 
in that case he would only act the part of Newton with his fluxions, 
and I that of Leibnitz with the differential calculus, two great men like 
ourselves, Even as there is a like number of philosophical Messiahs, 
Kant and Fichte; and the Jews also reckon two Messiahs, one, the Son 
of Joseph, the other, the Son of David.”—Clavis Fichtiana, s. W., 
t. xxvii. pp. 41, 42. 


Poor Schoppe, a determined Fichtian, by irony and hypothesis, 
continues to dwell upon the key-note of Fichte’s philosophy, the 
“7,” until at last it begins to haunt him like an evil spirit. 


* The title of one of the principal works of Fichte is, “ Wissenschaftslehre,” 
which, after the analogy of technology, rexvooyia, we render epistemology. 
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Finding that he excites considerable surprise by the apprehen- 
sions which he expresses lest the ‘‘I” should appear to him, he 
exclaims in great wrath :— 


“ Oh, I see, I take you; quite, quite! You do not think me one- 
eighth part as rational as yourselves, but rather mad. Wolf’! here! here! 
Thou beast hast often in my solitary rambles and wanderings been my 
shield-bearer and exorcist against the ‘I.’ Sir, a man that has read 
Fichte, and his vicar-general and brain-serf Schelling, as often as I 
have done, by way of fun, will at last find the matter sufficiently 
serious. The ‘I’ supposes itself, i.e. the ‘I’ and that certain re- 
mainder which some people call the world. When philosophers deduce 
any thing,—for instance, an idea, or themselves,—from themselves, they 
fail not, if they are proper philosophers at all, to deduce in like manner 
the remaining universe. ‘The ‘1’ imagines itself; it is therefore the 
object and the subject, and, at the same time, the lair of both; by 
Jove! there is an empirical and a pure ‘I;’ the last words which, 
according to Sheridan and Oxford, Swift pronounced shortly before his 
death, were, ‘I am I,’ which I call sufficiently philosophical . .. . 

“IT can put up with any thing except the ‘I,’ the pure intellectual 
‘I,’ the god af gods. How often have I not, like my name and deed- 
sake Scioppius or Schoppe, changed my name, and have annually 
become a different man, yet still the pure ‘I’ is manifestly pursuing 
me. Qne sees it most plainly in journeys, when one looks at one’s own 
legs, and sees and hears them stalking along, and puts the question, Who 
is it that is so vigorously keeping pace with me down there? And 
then he is eternally talking to me: if he should some day personally 
appear before me, I should not be the last to grow faint and pale as 
death.” — Titan, s, W., t. xxiv. pp. 114, 115. 


This tendency to insanity, engendered by Fichte’s philosophy, 
is brought to a crisis by the prediction of a mysterious poceantg 
half-wizard, half-juggler, who finds him an obstruction to his 
dark and crooked designs, and tells him that within a certain 
period he will be beside himself. The impression produced on 
Schoppe’s mind by this prophecy, helps, as predictions of such a 
nature are apt to do, to bring about its own verification ; and an 
accumulation of harassing incidents at the critical period works 
up his mind to such a degree of excitement that his odily health 
gives way under it, and he dies in a paroxysm brought on by the 
sudden appearance of Siebenkiis, whom he mistakes for the long- 
dreaded personal appearance of the “ I.” 


“*My Schoppe,’ exclaimed the figure (Siebenkiis), ‘I am in search 
of thee: dost thou not know me?’ ‘Long enough have I known 
thee! thou art old “*1’°—come on then, and put thy face close to mine, 


1 The name of Schoppe’s dog. 
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and make this stupid existence cold,’ cried Schoppe with a last effort 
of expiring manhood. ‘I am Siebenkas,’ said his double tenderly, and 
stepped quite close to him. ‘So am I, “1” equal to “I,” added the 
other in a low tone, and his heart, overwhelmed, broke in death,’ ”— 
Titan, s. W., t. xxiv. p. 158. 


As regards the plot itself, in the dénowement of which the tragic 
end of Schoppe bears so conspicuous a part, it is by far the most 
complicated among all the novels of our author ; and, in fact, so 
full of the most inconceivable conceits, and the most monstrous 
improbabilities, that Jean Paul’s merit consists, not so much in 
the invention of his story, as in the skilful management of it, by 
which he contrives to make his reader forget the fictitious character 
of the wildest fictions, and carries him through them all, in spite of 
himself, with an intensity of interest, such as usually belongs only 
to real persons and events. The whole is evidently an improved and 
enlarged edition of “* Hesperus :” the groundwork of the story in 
this, as in the other case, is the education, in a private station, and 
under a feigned name, of the heir to a throne. In Hesperus, the 
disguised prince, Flamin, is one of the subordinate characters, 
distinguished indeed by a certain princely excess of self-will and 
violence of passion, but otherwise not rising above the common 
level; and this, which cannot be accounted otherwise than a 
defect in the whole plan of Hesperus, seems to have suggested to 
Jean Paul the notion of reproducing the same idea, of course with 
necessary variations in the details of the plot to prevent actual 
repetition, in his Titan. Here, accordingly, the whole interest of 
the story is concentrated upon Count Albano, who is the rightful 
heir to the German principality, in which the scene is laid, but 
who appears on the stage as the son of a Spanish grandee. 
Around his lofty and highly-finished character all the other per- 
enone revolve, like attendant stars around the central sun. In 
the place of Lord Horion we have in Titan the Spanish knight 
Don Gaspard de Cesara, but with this difference, that Lord 
Horion is animated by high thoughts for the good of mankind, 
whereas Don Gaspard is impelled partly by vindictive feelings, 
and partly by an ambitious design to effect an alliance between 
Albano and his own daughter, the Countess Linda de Romeiro. 
Of the female characters, not one approaches to the perfection of 
Clotilda in Hesperus: Liana, the frst object of Albano’s love, 
‘a in circumstances very similar to those of Clotilda, in the 
1ouse of thoroughly worldly and ill-assorted parents, is too soft 
and morbidly poetic, and melts away before the heat of life's 
trials, like fresh fallen snow before the sun’s rays. Her early 
death removes this formidable obstacle to the accomplishment of 
Don Gaspard’s ambitious designs, and Albano is captivated by 
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the far more commanding charms of Linda. But that bond, too, 
is broken by the moral fall of Linda, whose romantic notions of 
love, spurning matrimony as a vulgar bondage, are abused by a 
villain, the former friend of Albano and his rival for the hand of 
Linda, for the purpose of robbing her of her innocence; the 
similarity of his voice to that of Albano, and her debility of 
sight after sunset, even to actual blindness, favouring his diabo- 
lical design. Ultimately, after the discovery of Albano’s real 
birth, and his accession to his ancestral dominions, he forms an 
alliance with a princess, named Idoina, who bears a striking 
resemblance to the departed Liana, but who is kept too much in 
the background during the whole progress of the story, to give 
scope for a development of her character sufficient to interest the 
reader in her. 

To exhibit a highly gifted and morally powerful nature, brought 
to maturity by the discipline of heart and mind which Albano 
undergoes during the course of these transactions, surrounded by 
the most opposite influences, and by a variety of persons whose 
characters are not less discordant than the aims which they pur- 
sue, and which are all more or less connected with himself, is the 
main object which the author of Titan had in view. The dream 
of human greatness and goodness is realized in the character of 
the hero; and whatever objections may be raised to the truth of 
the moral, as involving the fallacious doctrine of human perfecti- 
bility, it must be confessed that few of those who have attempted 
to embody that doctrine in fiction, have taken a loftier aim, or 
handled their pencil with greater boldness and effect, than Jean 
Paul in this, which, after all, stands out pre-eminent among all his 
writings as the master-work of his genius. Subordinate to this 
leading idea, and interwoven with it, there are other and kindred 
thoughts of high moral truth ; such as the victory which, under 
the most crushing circumstances, the feeblest may achieve by the 
triumphant power of an invincible endurance, exemplified in the 
touching fate of Liana; the certain and fearful danger ow 
from presumptuous disregard of the unalterable rules of mo 
order, in the terrible fate of Linda; and the desperate termina- 
tion of a career of reckless self-indulgence in that of her seducer, 
Roquairol, who, after strutting on life’s stage in all the eccen- 
tricity of a highly talented roué, blows out his brains in the last 
act of a tragedy of his own composition, in which he has reserved 
to himself the part of the suicide. In addition to these high 
lessons, Titan contains a vast abundance of keen and graphic 
satire upon court life and the corruptions of government, 
which shows that Jean Paul had not yet escaped from the 
infection of the liberalism of the revolutionary propaganda, the 
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traces of which, in his. Hesperus, we have before noticed. More- 
over, the perusal of Titan is rendered interesting and instructive 
by many profound and acute remarks on subjects of art; the 
cultivation of his taste being made a gpa part of Albano’s 
education by Don Gaspard, who for this purpose engages, along 
with the philosophical Schoppe, a Greek artist, to bear him com- 
pany in his travels. The depth and truth of Jean Paul’s obser- 
vations on these subjects, and the beauty of his descriptions, are 
the more surprising, because he never visited the scenes which he 
depicts in such glowing and graphic language in person, but 
derived his information partly from books and partly from one of 
the four sister princesses to whom Titan is dedicated. 

In Titan, Jean Paul reached the highest point of what the 
Germans call the “ Ideal,” according to his views of life and of 
human nature. He was himself evidently conscious that he could 
not exceed his Albano and his Clotilda, the Jupiter Olympius and 
the Venus Urania of his poetic chisel. The efforts of his genius, 
in producing the two fictions of Hesperus and Titan, had lifted 
him to the top of Parnassus; and having reached it, he wisely 
determined not to waste his strength or to jeopardize his fame by 
abortive endeavours to outdo himself. Instead of straining his 
powerful nature, as he had hitherto done in his ascent to the 
cloud-capped mountain of the Muses, he was content henceforth 
to exercise it gently by disporting himself upon its summit. None 
of his subsequent works exhibit the same concentration of his 
varied gifts; it seems as if he had subjected his now matured 
mind to an analytic process, and determined to open for every 
faculty and tendency of it a separate channel in which it might 
flow forth, for the instruction and delight of a grateful and 
admiring public, and for his own satisfaction in the fulfilment of 
what he considered his calling in the moral and intellectual world 
of Germany. Of the writings which belong to this last period of 
Jean Paul's literary history, some are philosophical, a few politi- 
cal, and the rest divided between comic and sentimental humour. 
Among the comic productions we have chiefly to notice ‘Dr. 
Katzenberger’s Badereise,” or “ Visit to the Watering-Place” of 
‘“ Maulbronn,” Anglicd “* Mouthbourn;” the “ Life of Fibel;” 
“ Nicolaus Markgraf, or the Comet ;” and the “ Journey of the 
Military Chaplain, Attila Schmelzle to Flitz,” of which Mr. Car- 
lyle has given an admirable translation, with occasional abridg- 
ments. Ofan earlier date, and more sentimental than comic in 
the character of its humour, is the unfinished novel entitled the 
“ Flegeljahre,” or lubber years, of which, under the title of 
‘* Walt und Vult,” the names of the two heroes of the tale, the 
American editor of the Life of Jean Paul has just published a 
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translation. The story itself, strange, as all our author's stories 
are, is a kind of mythic representation of the two sides of his own 

tic genius; one of the twin-brothers, Walt, being a dreamy 
sentimentalist, the other, Vult, a man of the world, full of prac- 
tical sense and humour. The latter, a vaurien, who roams through 
the world as a strolling musician, in vain attempts to protect the 
former from the loss of a large inheritance left him, but under 
conditions which to a person of Walt’s simplicity of character, 
unacquaintance with the world, and visionary cast of mind, prove 
constant snares. For a while the two brothers live together in 

at harmony; until they both become enamoured of Wina, a 
great beauty, by whose exalted rank, however, the attainment of 
her hand is rendered as hopeless for poor Walt, as the possession 
of the inheritance by the conditions attached to it by the testator. 
Nevertheless Walt is the accepted lover, while Vult meets with a 
decided refusal, in consequence of which he takes his leave of his 
incorrigible and yet more fortunate brother. Thus the story ends, 
or rather is broken off in the middle, though the allegory seems 
complete; the inability of poetic genius either to secure the 
lower advantages of the material, or to reach the higher aims of 
the ideal wail being admirably represented by the situation in 
which Walt is left, with a lady love whom he has no hope of 
marrying, and a fortune which he has no chance of realizing ; 
while at the same time the utter inutility of that keen and 
humorous perception of life which often accompanies poetic genius, 
and did so pre-eminently in the case of Jean Paul, for the prac- 
tical purpose of restraining its eccentric flights, and the repudi- 
ation of worldly wisdom, and of the humour of the clown by the 
highest ideal of poesy, are ingeniously rendered in the rps 3? by 
the futility of al Vult’s efforts to prevent the mistakes of Walt, 
and his rejection by the noble and lovely Wina. 

As regards the merit of the performance by which the American 
editor of Jean Paul’s Life has attempted to transplant this inter- 
esting tale upon the soil of English literature, we are bound to 
warn our readers, that if they wish to steer clear of the lofty 
genius and the poetic beauties of our author, they cannot do 
better than make use of this translation, which turns all his oy 
poetry into dull prose much more effectually than it does his 
German into English. We do not underrate the difficulties 
which a translator of Jean Paul has to cope with; but making 
every allowance for these, and for the inevitable inferiorit of the 
Copy as compared with the original, we cannot admit that the 
translation before us comes up even to the most moderate require- 
ments which the reading public has a right to make upon a work 
of this nature. The poetic beauties and the keen wit of Jean 
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Paul are evidently lost upon this translator; and through an 
exceedingly imperfect knowledge of the German language, appa- 
rently of its very accidence, even the grammatical sense is not 
always faithfully given. We might adduce, if it were worth the 
while, numberless prem in epreceneme of these remarks ; one 
passage may suffice. t in his, capacity as notary is called 
upon to lion up the last will and centaianit of Flitte, aiiniatel 
who, to avoid his creditors, has lodged himself in the keeper's 
apartments in the top of the church-tower, and, feigning deadly 
sickness for fraudulent ends, has recourse to the comedy of 
making his will. or this purpose he employs the single-hearted 
Walt, whom he insists, in spite of his remonstrances, on including 
in the number of his legatees. After the execution of the docu- 


ment Jean Paul thus continues the story :— 


“Tt was a bitter pang to Walt, to part from the poor merry bird, 
who was leaving him some of his feathers and golden eggs, and to see 
him already fluttering, half-plucked, in the talons of the owl of death. 
Heering lighted him and all the witnesses down. ‘It bodes me,’ said 
the keeper, ‘ he will not get over the night; I have my own curious 
tokens. But to-morrow morning I’ll hang out my handkerchief from 
the tower if he is actually gone.’ Ghastly was the descent down the 
high-step ladders, through the vacant dank chambers of the tower, 
which contained nothing but stairs. The heavy stroke of the iron-pen- 
dulum, like the mowing to and fro of the iron scythe of time, suspended 
from the clock,—the wind without beating against the tower,—the lone- 
some noise of the nine living footsteps,—the strange gleams of light 
which the lantern, swinging in the keeper’s hand, cast down from the 
highest gallery into the pews below, in every one of which a livid 
corpse might be devoutly sitting, as well as one standing in the pulpit,— 
and the apprehension that at every step Flitte, having breathed his last, 
might be flitting through the church in a pallid glance,—all this chased 
the notary like a frightful dream through the dusky land of shadows 
and of terrors, so that he was as one arising from the dead, when out 
of the narrow tower he stepped out below the open starry sky, where 
above him eye was twinkling to eye, and life to life, and disclosing the 
world in deeper and deeper depth.”—Flegeljahre, s. W., t. Xxxiv. 
pp. 36, 37. 


This passage the American translator has rendered as fol- 
ows * :— 


“ It was sad and bitter to Walt to bid farewell to the poor pleasure- 
loving bird, who would have left him both feathers and golden eggs. 


* The German reads thus :—“ E's war ihm bitter, con dem armen lustigen Vogedl— 
der ihm Federn und goldene Eier zuriickliess—zu scheiden, und ihn schon in den Krallen 
der rupfenden Todes-Eule um sich schlagen zu sehen. Heering leuchtete ihm und saimmt- 
lichen Zeugen herab. * Mir will’s schwanen,’ sagte der Thiirmer, ‘dass er die Nacht 
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Heering lighted both him and the witnesses down the stairs. ‘ J will 
swear,’ he said, ‘ he does not survive the night ; there are many curious 
indications ; but if he really gets over the night, I will hang out my 
handkerchief from the tower early in the morning.’ Shuddering with 
cold, they descended the long ladder through the empty dark descent in 
which there was nothing but steps. The slow iron pendulum of the 
clock, that carried on the decrees of destiny, swung here and there, like 
the mowing of the scythe of time. The winds that came in gusts against 
the tower; the solitary and careful steps of the nine men, as they de- 
scended ; the strange light of the lantern that struggled in the upper 
darkness and shed a sepulchral light upon the living, and the expectation 
that Flitt, at any moment, might depart, and like a pale ghost pass 
through the church ; all these haunted Walt, like a dream, in the land 
of shadows and terrors, so that he stepped from the tower, like one risen 
from the dead, and meeting eye to eye, and life with life, in the outward 
living world,”—Walt and Vult, or, The Twins, vol. ii. pp. 88, 39. 


We have marked in italics the numerous mistranslations and 
perversions of this short passage, as far as the case admits of it ; 
and we now ask our readers to compare them with the correct 
translation which we have given above, and those who know Ger- 
man, with the original. To render e. g. “ Mir will’s schwanen,” 
i.e. it bodes me, by ‘I will swear,” is bad enough; but to 
translate “wenn er wirklich abgefahren ist,” i.e. if he is actually 
gone, ‘if he really gets over the night,” giving just the contrary 
sense, is really too bad; to say nothing of several more venial 
blunders against both grammar and dictionary. But what we 
find fault with above all, is the evident want of all capability to 
seize upon the imagery of our author, and the cool composure 
with which words and entire passages, which it is clear the 
translator does not understand, are either omitted ag or 
else some random productions of the translator’s own dull brain 
are put in the place of Jean Paul’s vivid thoughts. For instance, 
the bold and striking figure of “ the owl of death,” which is already 
beginning to “ single ” its prey, the dying man “ fluttering in its 


nicht itbersteht ; ich habe meine kuriosen Zeichen. Ich hiinge aber morgen friih mein 
Schnupftuch aus dem Thurme, wenn er wirklich abgefahren ist. Schauerlich trat man 
in die langen Treppenleitern durch die leeren dumpfen Thurm-Gekliifte, worin nichts 
war, als eine Treppe, herunter. Der langsame eiserne Perpendikel-schlag, gleichsam das 
Hin- und Hermahen der an die Uhr gehangenen Eisen-Sense der Zeit,—das dussere 
Windstossen an den Thurm,—das einsame Gepolter der neun lebendigen Menschen—die 
seltsamen Beleuchtungen, die die getragene Laterne durch die oberste EEmpor hinunter in 
die Stuhlreihen Jlattern liess, in deren jeder ein Todter andachtig sitzen konnte, 80 
wie auf der Kanzel einer stehen,—und die rtung, dass bei jedem T ritte Flitte 
terschieden und als bleicher Schein durch die Kirche fliegen konne,—das Alles jagte wie 
ein banger Traum den Notar im diisteren Lande der Schatten und Schrecken umher, 

er ordentlich von Todten auferstand, als er aus dem schmalen Thurme unter den 
ofenen Sternenhimmel hinaustrat, wo droben Auge an Auge, Leben an Leben funkelte, 
und die Welt weiter machte.”? 
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talons,” has wholly disappeared. The graphic description of ‘ the 
hastly descent down the high step-ladders, through the vacant 
dank chambers of the tower,’ is pared down to the inexpressive 
and partly incorrect translation, ‘* Shuddering with cold (!!) they 
descended the long ladder (instead of “ ladders”), through the 
empty dark (instead of “ dank”) descent :” can any thing be poorer 
or more clumsy? Again, that beautiful image in which “ the 
heavy stroke of the iron pendulum ” is compared to the ‘ mowin 
to and fro of the iron scythe of time suspended from the clock,” 
how itis marred! The pendulum, indeed, is said to be “‘ swinging 
here and there” (!!) and something is said about ‘the mowing of 
the scythe of time ;” but not a word to indicate that the pendulum 
itself is ‘ the iron scythe of time suspended from the shock ;” in 
lieu of which we have the translator’s gloss, ‘‘ that carried on the 
decrees of destiny,” which no doubt he thought mighty fine, and 
a considerable help to unimaginative readers. Further on, where 
the reader of the original almost hears “ the lonesome noise 
( Gepolter) of thenine living footsteps,” the translator, losing sight of 
the ‘* noise ” altogether, substitutes the epithet ‘‘ careful,” the most 
inappropriate of all the epithets he could have chosen, because 
conveying a precisely contrary idea ; while the wholly superfluous 
information that “they descended through the descent,” does not 
indemnify the reader for the loss of the contrast between the dead 
stillness of the lonesome tower before described, and the ‘living 
footsteps.” Then what intolerable bungling in the startling de. 
scription of the effects of the lantern, as it swings in the keeper's 
hand, in the highest gallery, and casts “ strange gleams of light 
into the pews below,” instead of which, we are told of its “ light 
struggling in the upper darkness,” and “shedding a annie 
light upon the living,” of all which stuff there is not a syllable in 
the original. And what becomes of those uncomfortable tenants 
of the church, ‘ the livid corpses in the pews and in the pulpit,” 
that congregation of the dead conjured up by Walt’s fears and 
the poet's fancy? Are we to take “the sepulchral light shed 
upon the living,” as an equivalent for that also? Again, how 1s 
the poetic bloom taken off from the image which represents the 
soul of the dying man above, as “‘ flitting through the church in a 
pallid glance,” instead of which he is made in downright prose to 
“pass through as a pale ghost!” And why are the epithets 
“ frightful” and “ dusky” omitted, in describing the notary as 
chased (not “ haunted”) through the land of shadows and terrors, 
by all the circumstances before described, as by ‘“‘a frightful 
dream ®” And last, not least, what a lamentable falling off in the 
closing sentence! Jean Paul’s description of “the open starry 
sky,” we seek in vain in the translation; and so we do Jean 
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Paul’s beautiful comparison of the stars above, to eyes twinkling 
to each other, ‘eye to eye, life to life,” and so disclosing by their 
bright sheen to the mortal eye below “the world in deeper and 
deeper depth,” all which the ill-starred translator understands of 
human eye meeting human eye, one living man with another 
living man, in “the outward living world.” 

We were inclined, before we looked more nearly into the 
matter, to pity Jean Paul's translator; but we confess our pity 
is altogether transferred to poor Jean Paul himself, who, if he 
were alive to see how one of his favourite works is ‘‘ dished” in a 
language for the literature of which he felt such intense love and 
veneration, would assuredly pay a visit to his caricaturist across 
the Atlantic, in the character of Siebenkas, or Leibgeber, or 
Schoppe, and chastise him soundly for his murderous assaults 
upon his finest thoughts. 

But enough of the /legeljahre, and this travesty of them. We 
must draw our article to a close; which we shall do with a brief 
account of the philosophical works of our author. These are, 
besides two treatises on the immortality of the soul, his “ Zevana” 
and his ‘‘_dsthetic.” The former of these contains his views on 
education, in a series of what he himself calls ‘ fragments ;” the 
latter, in a no less fragmentary form, his theory of poetic beauty. 
The following list of the subjects treated of in the two first 
volumes of the ‘‘ dsthetic,” will give our readers some idea of the 
plan of this ars poetica of Jean Paul :— 


“ Of poetic art in general—of the successive degrees of poetic power 
—of genius—of Greek or plastic poesy—of romantic poesy—of the 
ridiculous—of humoristic poesy—of epic, dramatic, and lyric humour 
—of wit—of characters—historic fable of the drama and the epos— 
—of the novel—of lyric poetry—of style—a fragment on the German 
language.” 


The three following volumes are of a much more miscellaneous 
character, consisting of short dis uisitions, essays, and fragments, 
on a variety of points connected with the main subject of the 
work ; among them, in the fourth volume, under the title “‘/eine 
Biicherschau,” a reprint is given of several reviews written at dif- 
ferent times for the “ Heidelberger Jahrbiicher,” one of which, 
doubly interesting on account of the reviewee, as well as the 
reviewer,—the review of Mad. de Stael’s Germany,—1s already 
known to the English public by Mr. Carlyle’s translation. 

Far more interesting, however, than either the “‘ Levana” or 
the ““_2sthetic,” are Jean Paul’s two treatises on the immortality 
of the soul, Htis ‘ Kampaner Thal,” and his “* Selina.” Both are in 
the form of dialogues, after the manner of Cicero’s philosophical dis- 
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quisitions; with this only difference, that, instead of Roman knights 
and senators in all the dignity of the toga, we have here ladies 
and gentlemen of bon ton, dressed up in Jean Paul's best manner, 
especially the ladies. The ‘ Kampaner Thal” belongs to his 
earlier productions, its publication intervening between “ Sieben- 
kis” and “ Titan;” its tendency, and the character of.the author's 
views on this subject, will be best understood by the replies which 
he makes to the two principal objections raised against the belief 
in the immortality of the soul: the first, the apparently simul- 
taneous decay of the powers of the soul, as well as the body, in 
old age; the second, the alleged impossibility of searching into a 
future mode of existence, of peeping over, out of a visible, into an 
invisible world. In answer to the first of these objections, he 


thus argues :— 


** You are not a materialist ; you assume that the action of the soul 
and that of the body correspond and excite each other; that, in fact, 
bodily organs are the keys which answer to the different glasses of the 
inner harmonica. Hitherto the bodily accords of the feelings only have 
been noted, as, for instance, the swelling heart and the sluggish pulse 
in longing desire, the effusion of bile in anger, and so forth. But the 
intertwining and anastomosis between the inner and the outer man is of 
so quick and so intimate a nature, that every image and idea of the 
mind must call forth a corresponding vibration of some nerve. These 
bodily after-tones ought to be observed and set down in the notation of 
speech when they express poetic, algebraic, artistic, numismatic, or 
anatomical ideas, no less than when they are the utterance of the feelings 
and passions. Atthe same time the body is no more than the sounding- 
board ; it is not the spiritual scale, nor its harmony. Sadness bears no 
resemblance to tears, confusion none to the blood which is ebbing in the 
cheeks, wit none to champagne, the idea of this valley none to the minia- 
ture sketch of it on our retina. The inner man, the veiled god in the statue, 
is not of stone like the statue itself; his living members grow and ripen 
by a mysterious process of life within the stony limbs of the outer man. 
We do not sufficiently take notice of the influence which, in fact, the 
inner man has upon the outer man in restraining and moulding him ; 
how, for instance, principles gradually cool and quench the irascible 
body, which, according to physiological laws, ought to be burning more 
and more fiercely from week to week; how it has even happened that 
terror or anger has held together, as by spiritual clasps, the texture of 
the body, which was already rending asunder and out of joint. Even 
when the whole brain is in a manner paralyzed; when every fibre is 
already rusted in and choked up; when the mind is clogged, it needs 
only an act of the will, which may at any moment be exerted,—it needs 
only some letter, some striking idea, to set the machinery of the cere- 
bral fibres, the spiritual clockwork, going again without any bodily 
assistance. . . . 
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“When the extravasation of an artery in the fourth cerebral chamber 
of a Socrates covers the whole land of his ideas with a bloody inunda- 
tion, it is true that all his ideas and moral affections are covered by the 
tide of blood ; but they are not destroyed by it; because his virtue and 
his wisdom resided not in the cerebral globules which have been thus 
drowned, but in his ‘I;’ and because the dependence of the works 
of the clock on its case, for protection from dust and the like, does not 
prove that the case and the works are identical, still less that the clock 
consists of nothing but cases. Since the functions of the soul are not 
bodily functions, but only either their consequents or their ante- 
cedents; and since every function of the soul must leave traces in the 
soul, as well as in the body, why should we suppose that the former 
are lost, when paralysis or old age effaces the latter? Is there no 
difference, then, between the mind of a childish old man, and the mind 
of achild? If the soul of Socrates were to be plunged into the body 
of a Borgia, as into a mud-bath, would it therefore lose its moral powers, 
and all at once exchange its virtuous for vicious propensities? Or are 
we to suppose that in the morganatic marriage by which soul and body 
are united, but without community of goods, the one spouse can only 
gain, and does not lose also, with the other? Is the ingrafted spirit to 
feel the influence of the body only when it is flourishing, and not also 
when it is decaying? And if it must feel the latter, as well as the 
former, then must not the clay which is wrapped round the body give 
to the soul the appearance of stopping or of retrograding, in the same 
way as the progress of our earth gives a like appearance to the move- 
ments of the upper planets? If we were to be unshelled at all, this 
could not be effected but by the slow hand of time, by the spoiling of 
old age ; if it was once determined that our career shall not end in one 
world, the gulf which separates this world from the other could have 
no other form than the grave. The short interruption of our progress 
by old age, and the longer interruption of it by death, no more do away 
with that progress, than the still shorter interruption by sleep. In 
faintness of heart we mistake, like the first man, the total eclipse of 
sleep for the night of death, and that night itself for the world’s doom.” 
—Kampaner Thal, s. W., t. xix. pp. 48—50. 


As for the second objection, the want of evidence of the reality 
of an invisible world, Jean Paul thus replies to it :— 


“ Am I to presume upon lifting the veil of a whole world of futurity ? 
I, who am not coming thence, but am only on my way thither? No 
doubt it is this dissimilarity of the future world to the present, the very 
incommensurability of its greatness, that has made so many unbelievers 
in it. It is not the bursting of the larva-skin of our body in death, but 
the distance between our future spring and our present autumn, which 
throws so many doubts into our poor heart. This is evident in the case 
of the savages, who look upon the next life only as upon the second 
volume, the New Testament, of the first life, and know of no other 
difference between the two but that which exists between old age and 
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youth: they readily put faith in their hopes. Your first objection, the 
peeling off and crumbling of the bodily glazing, does not deprive the 
savages of the hope that they shall spring up again in a new flower-pot. 
But your second objection daily multiplies both itself and the number 
of sceptics ; for as the second world itself cannot be subjected to the 
blast of the chymist’s furnace, or placed in the focus of the solar micro- 
scope, the progress of chymical and physical science tends, by its 
dissolvents and other appliances, daily more and more to precipitate or 
sublime the hope of a future existence. Indeed, it is not by the prac- 
tice of the body only, but by its very theory; not only by the applied 
mathematics of its lusts, but by the pure science of the existence of a 
world of sense, that the holy, inly-diving look upon the inner world is 
necessarily obscured and obstructed to beings dwelling as yet in the 
outer world. The inner world is more easily comprehended only by 
moralists, metaphysicians, poets, nay, even by artists; the chymist, the 
physician, the mathematician wants for it telescopes and ear-tubes, and 
in course of time even eyes and ears. 

‘*On the whole, I find fewer men than is supposed, who decidedly 
either believe or deny a future existence. They that venture to deny 
it, are exceedingly few, because without it the present existence would 
lose all unity, character, completeness, and hope; and equally few are 
they who venture to assume it, because they are affrighted at the 
thought of their own translation into glory, and of the dying away of 
the diminished earth. Most men are tossed up and down midway 
between the two opinions, in poetic vagueness, by the impulse of alter- 
nating feelings. 

‘* As we paint devils more easily than gods, furies more easily than 
the Venus Urania, hell more easily than heaven, so we believe in the 
former more easily than in the latter, in the greatest misery more easily 
than in the greatest happiness. Is it not, then, natural that our mind, 
accustomed to the disappointments and the chains of earth, should be 
slow to admit the thought of an Utopia against which the earth is 
wrecked, in order that its lilies may, like the Guernsey lilies, find a 
shore on which they may bloom *, on which the tortured heart of man 
may be saved, satisfied, exalted, and blest.”-—Kampaner Thal, s. W., 
t. xix. pp. 54, 55. 


Thus far the arguments in favour of the immortality of the 
_ soul are rather of a negative character, defensive against scepti- 
~ cism; in the sequel Jean Paul urges the positive proofs also of 
the existence of a future world with great effect. One passage is 
all we can make room for :— 


“ There is a spiritual world suspended in our heart which breaks like 
a warm sun through the clouds of the material world,—I mean the 
universe of virtue, beauty, and truth; those inner heavens and worlds 


* “The Guernsey lily from Japan has its name from the island of Guernsey, on 
which it was poured forth and sown from a wrecked vessel.”—{ Author’s note. ] 
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which are neither parts nor emanations, neither derivatives nor copies, 
of the outer. The reason why we are less struck by the incomprehen- 
sible existence of these three transcendent celestial orbs is, that they are 
always hanging before us, and that we foolishly imagine that we are 
creating them, whereas we only perceive them. What prototype, what 

lastic power have we, or what materials, to create such a spiritual 
world within ourselves? Let the atheist but ask himself how he came 
by the gigantic ideal of a Godhead which he either denies or mate- 
rializes; a conception which is not formed by an accumulation of finite 

uantities and measures, because it is the very reverse of all measure 
and of all quantity ? The fact is, that the atheist denies the original of 
the copy which he holds in his hands, As there are idealists in refer- 
ence to the outer world, who fancy that the perceptions produce the 
objects, whereas the objects cause the perceptions; so there are idealists 
in reference to the inner world, who deduce being from appearance, 
sound from echo, existence from observation, instead of accounting, as 
they ought to do, contrariwise, for appearance by the existence of that 
which appears, and for our consciousness by the existence of that 
whereof we are conscious. We mistake our analysis of the world 
within us for its preformation; in other words, the genealogist mistakes 
himself for the sire. 

‘This inner world, which is yet more glorious and wonderful than 
the outer, needs another heaven than the one above us, and a higher 
world than that which is warmed by a sun. And therefore we say with 
truth, not the second earth or sphere, but the second world; that is, 
another world beyond this universe.”—Kampaner Thal, s, W., t. xix. 
pp. 58—60. 


The depth of thought and intensity of feeling with which Jean 
Paul clung to this faith in the reality of a spiritual world, and 
which gave to the productions of his pen a higher tone and a 
heavenly colouring, had the most beneficial influence upon the 
minds of the German public at a time when the foundations of 
revealed truth were undermined, no less by the lifeless dogmatism 
and supercilious selfishness of the champions of orthodoxy, than 
by the irreverent boldness of rationalistic criticism‘; and when, 
moreover, the tendency of the philosophical systems which sprang 
up in rapid succession, was to reduce all truth, as all morality 
had been reduced before, to the narrow and unsound foundation 
of the individual self, Among the metaphysicians, Jacobi alone, 


_ ‘ The following passage from the unfinished preface of his last work on the 
immortality of the soul, throws light upon the state of feeling which was produced 
in Jean Paul’s mind by the controversies of theologians and philosophers ;—“ How 
is it possible to write decisively on the form of immortality, seeing that the 
empty dogmas, and responses of philosophers, theologians, and naturalists, ex- 
cite regular disgust and indignation in the mind of an old man, so that at last he 
wishes heartily to escape from a world full of lying libraries.”—<Selina, V orrede- 


Bruchstiicke, s. W., vol. Ixi. p. xxii. 
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deeply loved and venerated on that account by Jean Paul, stood 
up for the maintenance of religious faith and hope against the 
empty, vain eclecticism, and the cold and sneering scepticism of 
the age; and it is not too much to say, that Jean Paul's whole 
tendency and ambition was, to be, as a poet, his ally and fellow- 
soldier in that good cause. 

It is, therefore, infinitely am | to find, not only among 
ourselves Socinianism pressing Jean Paul into its service, as if 
he had been one of that ilk, but in Germany also his posthumous 
papers abused, and that by his own son-in-law’, for the purpose 
of throwing his great name into the scale of the shallow infidelity 
of the ‘friends of light.” Jean Paul was certainly far from 
being an orthodox divine, or a man of sound opinions on the 
subject of revealed religion; but in order correctly to appreciate 
the value of that fact, both in regard to his own character, and 
to his influence upon the public, we must bear in mind what was 
the general tone and tendency of the age in which he rose. That 
was decidedly towards unbelief; while Jean Paul’s tendency, on 
the contrary, was towards faith. On the ladder of truth which 
God has let down upon the earth out of heaven, some are ascend- 
ing, while others are descending back again to their earthly 
ng of ignorance and error; those that ascend and those 
that descend may chance to meet on the same round, but it is 
manifest folly thence to conclude that they stand in the same 
relation to truth. So it is with Jean Paul and the rationalists : 
he was strenuously working his way upwards into the regions of 
faith, they are sliding down rapidly towards the abyss of unbelief: 
they may occasionally strike the same notes, but the keys in 
which they play are widely different, and not the keys only, but 
the whole spirit of their music,—the one being a constant effort 
to produce harmony, the other a perpetual hammering out of 
dissonances. 

We have thought it due to the memory of Jean Paul to vin- 


* Since the completion of the edition of his collected works, Dr. Férster 
has published, at Frankfort, 1845, two volumes of selections from Jean Paul’s 
posthumous papers, and among them an essay “against hyper-Christianity,” 
written by Jean Paul under the painful excitement caused by the premature 
death of his son, which was attributed to the effect of religious enthusiasm 
upon a feeble frame. This collection of fragments bears the quaint name of 
“Der Papier-drache,” i.e. the paper-kite ; a name under which Jean Paul himself 
announced his intention of publishing the numberless literary scraps which had 
accumulated under his hands, and which he had not “ used up” in the compo- 
sition of his different works. These he meant to connect together without much 
system, in the same way that boys paste and string papers of all sizes and 
colours together in making their kites, whence the name Papier-drache, o¥ 
“ paper-kite,” not “ paper-dragon,” as we have seen it somewhere infelicitously 
translated. 
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dicate him from the ill savour which some of his admiring and 

tronizing friends, both here and abroad, threaten to bring upon 
his name ; and we shall now adduce, in further confirmation of 
the view which we have taken of our author, in counting him 
among the champions of the inner soul’s holy faith and hope, | 
against the cold and base unbelief of the carnal mind, a few pas- 
sages from his ‘‘ Selina.” This work was, as we have alread 
stated, commenced by him on the day when he received the intel- 
ligence of his son’s death; it was intended to complete the argu- 
ment of the ‘‘ Kampaner Thal,” of which it is, both in form and 
substance, a continuation. The miserable theory which denies 
the immortality of the soul and the continuance of individual 
existence after death, designated by the expressive term “ Ver- 
nichtungsglaube,” i.e. belief in annihilation, is assailed and demo- 
lished by Jean Paul with arguments of singular depth, boldness, 
and power. His heart boils with indignation at the blasphemy 
of that theory; he challenges its advocates to pluck up their 
courage, to draw near and look down into the yawning gulf 
beneath them :— 


‘“‘ Many errors appear, like the moon, at a distance mild and soft; 
but on a nearer approach they show, like the moon through the tele- 
scope, precipices and volcanoes. Come closer, then, to the belief in the 
mortality of the soul, and look down into its chasms and craters. 

“ Realize, for once, the thought that we are all mere sound-figures 
of fine sand, which a note draws together on the vibrating glass, and 
which afterwards a breath of air without any sound blows off from the 
glass into empty space; and the existence of nations and centuries is 
not worth the expenditure of trouble and of life. They are formed and 
buried, raised up and thrown down again; but what use is it, that by 
careful nurture herbs are made to grow in the place of weeds, and blos- 
soms to succeed the leaves? The churchyard lies upon the ploughed- 
down nations ; the present is nothing to the past, the future nothing to 
the present. Sciences rise for ever; and for ever the heads which con- 
tained them, sink and grow hollow and empty down below. Let, at 
length, any one people attain the highest degree of science, of art, and 
of moral culture, in which later nations outstrip their predecessors, let 
in the last age the spiritual harvest and abundance accumulated through 
successive centuries be deposited in the human multitude of sound- 
figures: within fifty years the figures and the treasures vanish, and 
nothing remains but the fact that they have been. The light of crea- 
tion and of its spirit is extinct ; there is an end of all progress; there 
remain only steps ; nothing but scattered beings:—at most they that 
have been, are confounded in the dust; and all that is of a higher 
nature must be gathered afresh. God from all eternity bas seen nothing 
but perpetual beginnings after perpetual endings; his sun sheds forth 
the pallid light of an everlasting, never-setting sunset upon an inter- 
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minable graveyard, in which corpses upon corpses are still accumulating, 
God is alone; He only lives among the dying..... 

“ Our life owes its poor semblance of duration simply to the circum- 
stance, that we include the past in our calculation of the present; but 
it shrivels up into a tiny moment, if we place it by the side of an im- 
measurable future, which flows towards us in a broad stream, but 
every drop of which is absorbed as soon as it touches us; a life between 
the contending tides of two oceans of eternity, which by meeting can 
make each other neither larger nor smaller. : 

‘“ Tmagine, then, that, instead of sixty years, we should live only sixty 
seconds,—and, properly speaking, in the face of a boundless eternity, we 
do not live longer, no, nor even so long,—what matters it what such a 
minute-creature may think, and desire, and aim at, for half a minute, in 
order to transmit and perpetuate its seed and crop in another minute- 
creature? What value has the civilization and illumination of a people 
whose existence is reckoned by seconds, of a little heap of pulverized 
colophony, which blazes and shines while it is blown through the flame of 
life? And can the dead pseudo-immortality of libraries and museums, 
which resides and is reflected in the transient blaze of the quickly 
consumed witch-meal°, give warmth and soul to a life exposed to an 
eternal extinction often before its short seconds are lived out and ful- 
filled? If the continual admixture and influx of the rising generation 
into that which is fading away, were not to impart to the latter a solid 
appearance of duration and continuity, turning it into a kind of electric 
jar of knowledge; if, without mixing with the next, the element of its 
renovation, each generation was in its turn to sink down like a swarm 
of day-flies from the beams of the evening sun into the water, all the 
brilliancy and splendour of the nations would appear to us only as the 
vanishing of glow-worms, which through the night describe their small 
orbit over the earth. Then must each individual, in the midst of his 
flight and effort to ennoble himself and others, be cast down by the 
thought that the injury done him by any chance gust of wind, may at 
any moment cause the tombstone to descend like a portcullis upon all 
his endeavours. .... 

“If from dying nations we pass on to dying individuals, it is painful to 
the soul thoroughly to realize, even for a moment, love between those that 
are to perish. From perpetual nothingness a couple of men wake up on 
their death-beds, and from these they look at each other with eyes full 
of deepest love, and instantly, after a few minutes, they close those 
eyes again in eternal annihilation ;—and is that the imperishable love 
of men towards one another,—of parents, children, spouses, and friends? 
Without immortality, you cannot say to any one, ‘I love thee;’ you 
can only sigh and say, ‘I would love.’ 

‘The heart stands lonely upon the earth, till at last it ceases to be lonely 


* This is the popular name given in Germany both to pulverized colophony and 
to the seed of Lycopodium, either of which is used on the stage and by jugglers to 
imitate lightning, by blowing it through the flame of a candle. 
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in the great Sahara beneath the earth, because it ceases to be at all. 
It cannot even mourn and weep; for the shade in which it might sor- 
row, which for 2 moment stood there warm and coloured, has not grown 
cold and dark, but has become invisible in the vast invisible night. 
Even that small warm and red thing, which thou callest thy loving 
heart, is dissolved, it may be, at the very moment when it weeps, 
into invisible intangible night,—not into a part of that night (which 
has no parts), but into that night itself.” — Selina, s. W., t. Ixi. 


pp. 15—18. 


From this powerful refutation of the theory of individual annihi- 
lation, Jean Paul passes on to an examination of the system of 
metempsychosis ; he next proceeds to consider the objections 
against the immortality of the soul founded on the phenomena of 
sleep, of dreams, of old age ; which leads him to throw out man 
striking remarks on the relation between body and soul. Thence 
he proceeds to the positive demonstration of the soul’s immor- 
tality ; on two grounds, first, the existence of God; secondly, 
the soul’s inward craving for happiness, and the internal promise 
of it to the heart, which argues the existence of a future state, in 
which that craving may be stilled and that promise fulfilled. 

The abstract question of the soul’s immortality being thus de- 
cided in the affirmative, Jean Paul passes on to the further 
questions of the resurrection of the body, and mutual recognition 
in a future state. But on this deep and interesting theme he 
was not permitted to do more than put the objections into the 
mouth of the ‘* Advocatus Diaboli.” In the answer to them he 
was overtaken by the hand of death; his work remained un- 
finished on the earth, and his truth-thirsting soul was removed 
out of this world, which was to him a state of darkness and con- 
jecture, into that world in which all the questions of life are 
answered, and all its riddles solved ; that world to the existence 
of which, and its connexion with the present, Jean Paul himself 
bore testimony when he said, that “somewhere there must be 
resting on the earth a heavenly ladder, whose top reaches up far 


beyond the most distant stars.” 
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Arr, II].—The National Library for Ireland. By Distinguished 
Literary Irishmen. A volume published on the 1st of every 
month. 12mo. McCormick, Dublin: Strange, London, 
1846-7. 


1. The Life and Times of Daniel O'Connell, Esq., M.P. 
2. The Life and Beauties of the Rt. Hon. John P. Curran. 
3. Selections of Irish National Poetry. 

4. The Life and Beauties of Henry Grattan. 

5. The Mercenary Informers of °98. 

6. The Rising of °98. 

7. The Life and Times of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

8. Commentary on Theobald Wolfe Tone. 

9. The Life and Writings of Theobald Wolfe Tone. 
10. Extracts from the Journal of Theobald Wolfe Tone. 


Tus is a very remarkable publication. It appears before us at a 
time when, from the distress prevalent in | bs ty we should have 
little supposed that there would have been a demand for literature 
of any kind in that class of society for which it is designed. It is 
certain, however, that the circulation of the ‘‘ National Library ” 
is very large. One of the volumes before us—the Life of 
Mr. O’Connell—is in the seventh edition. Each of the volumes— 
of which we have ten now before us, arrayed in the green livery 
of the emerald isle—consists of 144 closely-printed pages, and 
is sold for fourpence ; and we are informed that 15,000 of each 
number are struck off as a first impression ; that no profit can be 
made before 5000 are sold; that the edition does not remain on 
hand above a few days, but is rapidly dispersed into all parts of 
Ireland; and that copies may be seen, not only in bodasetiees’ 
shops, but in booths and stalls, at markets and fairs in all quarters 
of the sister country. The extensive sale of fire-arms in Ireland’, 


' On the 6th of May last Sir W. Verner called the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to the sale and importation of fire-arms in Ireland, which was calculated to 
excite much alarm for the peace of that country. He then submitted to the House 
a variety of documents, on which he called on the House to give its sanction to 
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at this period of distress, has justly been regarded as an alarmin 
symptom : and when our readers are familiar with the contents o 
the works before us, they may be ready to ask whether there is 
not another symptom of a very similar character in the vast débit 
of these fourpenny volumes of the National Library. We shall 
desire the editors to give their own account of the occasion, cause, 
and designs of their undertaking. 
First, then, as to the occasion, they say :— 


‘We live in an age when the blessings of knowledge are becoming 
every day more and more within the grasp of the humblest classes of 
the community. The /rishk National Schools at present number on 
their rolls 400,000 pupils, four new provincial Colleges are about being 
founded, and the demand for all descriptions of books is hourly 
increasing. T'o meet this demand, on the part of the humbler class of 
our countrymen, ts the intention of the present undertaking. ... ‘The 
National Library for Ireland’ has been long projected by the publisher. 
After mature consideration, and with the advice of several literary and 
patriotic friends, the following plan has been finally decided upon, as 
the basis of the undertaking—a volume containing 144 pages will be 
published each month, at the very moderate price of fourpence.”— 
National Library ; Life of O'Connell, Preface, p. 1. 


The facilities afforded by the “‘ National System of Education in 
Ireland ” for the diffusion of the doctrines taught in the ‘* National 
Library,” are also pointed out in an eulogy from the Nation 
Newspaper—the organ of la jeune Irlande—as follows :— 


“A CoMMENTARY OF THE Memoirs or THropatp Worre Tone. 
—To have this singular and celebrated tract, neatly printed, for the 
sum of fourpence, is a literary phenomenon worth noting. It is an 
essay on the capabilities of Ireland to maintain national independence. 
The real author of the tract, Mr. Justice Johnson, was prosecuted in 
Dublin, at the instance of the English Government, for a political libel, 
and convicted ; a circumstance which must naturally ensure the more 
respectful altention in Ireland to any thing proceeding from his pen. 

“ Now, until the educational system, which is established in this island, 
Shall have become (as, please God, one day it shall) ‘national’ in 
spirit and in truth, as well as in name, it is well to have a ‘ reading- 
book’ like this, full of facts, clear in arrangement, simple in statement, 
downright in style, offered to the vast/y-increasing reading public at so 


very moderate a price. 


some new Arms’ Act, if not to the Arms’ Act of last session, and concluded by 
Moving that certain papers be laid on the table of the House. Mr. Labouchere 
said that the state of Ireland was most anxiously considered by the Government, 
and the prevalence of the sale of arms had not been overlooked ; but they had not 
deemed it necessary to resort to any extraordinary measures to secure the public 


peace, such as an Arms’ Bill or a Coercion Bill. 
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“To all the young men who will hearken to us, from fifteen to five- 
and-twenty, we cordially commend it.—Nation.”—Quoted in National 
Library, vol. vili. p. 143. 


The cheapness of the ‘National Library” is put forth as 
a claim for general encouragement,—which 1s confidently antici- 
pated,—as follows :— 


“It is needless to say, that an immense sale mill be necessary, in 
order to afford even a small shade of profit to the publisher. If it be 
true that ‘the Irish, as a people, are peculiarly remarkable for their 
desire after knowledge,’ the success of this national and enterprising 
speculation must be certain; for what man is there among us, who 
cannot afford one penny a week, or fourpence a month, or four shil- 
lings a year, to purchase twelve volumes of the ‘ Nationat Liprary ;’ 
each containing 144 pages of small type, or 1728 pages in the whole 
yearly issue of twelve complete volumes ?”—Vol. i. p. iii. 


Again :— 


‘* Besides, it is certain that this publication will fall within the reach 
of many honest fellows, who, although ‘ ready to lend a willing hand ’ 
or arm for the liberation of old Ireland as soon as the proper lime comes, 
may be nevertheless unacquainted with the past history of our beloved 
country; not from any fault of their own, but solely owing to their 
humble position in life, and the want of money to procure books, which 
have been wisely called by an ancient Egyptian king, ‘ the medicine of 
the mind.’”—Vol. iv. p. 1. 


The following character of the ‘‘ National Library ” is appended 
as an encomium, to the seventh volume, among ‘“ Opinions of the 
Press !” and we shall proceed to show, by some pertinent extracts, 
that the testimony is amply deserved :— 


‘We have now before us the sixth volume of the ‘ National Library 
for Ireland,’ containing ‘ The Rising of ’98,’ and which has shown its 
green cover just about the accession of the present Ministry to power. 
These volumes come forth without the names of the authors, for reasons 
which the present one renders abundantly obvious. They contain 144 
pages of close letter-press, written with considerable ability, and in a 
manner eminently calculated to excite the lower classes of the people; 
and are published for rourPeNcE each, a sum that cannot do more than 
defray the expense. Pecuniary profit is evidently not the object ; but 
we shall show that the plain and avowed object of the volume, with 
which we have now to do, is to inflame the minds of the Irish Roman 
Catholics against the sovereignty of our QuEEN and the British Govern- 
ment; and to incite, not to a repeal of the legislative union, but fo a 
total and violent abruption of Ireland from the British empire, and the 
establishment of an independent Trish nation, by EXTERMINATING, under 
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the name of Saxons, a// the inhabitants attached to English connexion, 
..+++ There is nothing in past times that by perversion or misrepre- 
sentation could gall the mind of the Celt that is not raked up; the very 
idea of an English sovereign as monarch of Ireland is intolerable ; and 
loyal men’s ears and feelings are insulted with the novel nomenclature 
of EvizapetH Tupor and Grorce Guetrn.”—Evening Mail. 


Such is the certificate which the “‘ National Library for Ire- 
land” actually presents on its covers in its own behalf! We 
shall now briefly prove that it thereby assumes no more than its 
due. Its animus towards the English nation is sufficiently clear 
from the following extract :— 


“ Towards the latter half of the sixteenth century, it is calculated that 
the blood-thirsty English cut off or murdered by the sword and famine 
fully half a million of the Irish race. After the war ended in 1608, 
there was only 800,000 Irish remaining. In the wars of Charles II. . 
and Cromwell, from 1641 to 1653, it is calculated that the English 
murdered, or cut off by the sword or famine, above 300,000 of the /rish. 
In the war of King William, from 1688 to 1691, it is calculated that 
the English murdered, or cut off by the sword or famine, above 100,000 
of the /rish. 

“Up to this period we must do them the justice to admit that they 
had one horrible object in view, which they seem to have regarded asa 
sort of excuse for their wholesale massacres. They wished to exlermi- 
nale the entire Irish nation, and destroy the last remains of the sacred 
Celtic race; and those inhuman monsters were near effecting their 
villanous design. But a wise Creator ordained otherwise. We can 
now muster éwo millions of Irish males capable of carrying out the prin- 
ciples of Brien Boru. The spreading branches of the sons of Milesius 
have extended far and wide, 

‘ And true men, like you, men, 
Are plenty here to-day.’ 
Of course, countless millions of the Irish have been put to death or mur- 
dered in every way by the English, during 600 years. Of late, how- 
ever, things are mending with Paddy, so let the Sassenagh look about 
se and remember that a ‘good retreat is better than a bad 
attle,’ 

“We now come to the last English slaughter of the Trish in '98."— 

National Library, vol. vi. p. 98. 


To which the next paragraphs may be appended as a commen- 
tary :— 


“ Finding England embroiled in civil war, the Irish rose up in 1641; 
but, owing to their divisions, were finally put down by Cromwell in 
1651-52, When King William was invited over from Holland, in 
1688, by the English, the Irish, taking part with James II., king of 

VOL. VIIL— NO, XIV.—JUNE, 1847. Z 
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England, were involved in war with the Dutch and English. This war, 
having lasted from 1688 to 1691, was concluded by a solemn treaty, 
signed at Limerick, in October, 1691, By this treaty the Irish 
Catholics were allowed to enjoy what is called the rights of subjects, 
and the Irish army was embarked for France, according to agreement. 
.... ++ A few days after the treaty was signed, the long-expected 
French fleet arrived off the Irish coasts; and the Irish, from a false 
notion of honour, instead of falling on like men, knocking all the English 
and Dutch on the head, and driving them out of the country, stuck to 
the treaty, and retired to France. They ought to have recollected, that 
nothing can be more dishonourable than to let an enemy forcibly enter 
into or take possession of one’s country ; all free nations punish such 
invading offenders with death.” —Vol. vi. 


We now pass on to the record of more recent events :— 


“A public banquet was given on the 18th of November, 1792, at 
Paris, by the English, Irish, and Scotch residents of that city. At 
this entertainment, ‘to celebrate the triumph of liberty in the victories 
gained over their late invaders, by the armies of France,’ Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, with several others, attended. Nothing could be more 
delightful and brotherly than the whole scene. .. . Amongst the several 
toasts given were the following: ‘ The republic of France, founded on 
the rights of man ;’ ‘ The armies of France: may the example of ils 
citizen soldiers be followed by all enslaved countries, till tyrants and 
tyranny be extinct ;' ‘The speedy abolition of all hereditary titles and 


Jeudal distinctions,’ 


‘Several of the above philanthropic or charitable toasts were proposed 
or seconded by Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who renounced the blasphe- 
mous title of ‘Lord,’ which it seems absurd to apply to the Great 
Creator and to the little creature in one and the same breath, which is 
frequently done from thoughtlessness and irreverence.”—Vol. vi. 


pp. o2—54. 


The French Revolution is thus held up for admiration and imi- 
tation to the Irish Celts :-— 


‘All nations, both ancient and modern, have had their periodical 
revolutions ; but the Celtic French, when they tried their hand, eclipsed 
the whole world in this respect. Before that celebrated revolution, 
France was morally in the lowest state: the great mass of the French 
nation were in much the same condition as the Irish are at present— 
over-taxed, famine-stricken, rack-rented, and sunk in ignorance and 
despair. Nor were the aristocrats of France less degraded in the last 
century: they lived in idleness, debauchery, and dependence; and 
instead of supporting themselves like men, honestly and honourably by 
their own exertions, they dragged immense absentce-rents from toil- 
worn peasants, in the remote parts of France, which they squandered 
in Paris. When the French Revolution took place, the people resolved 
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wisely to become their own resident landlords’, and determined not to 
starve or rob their virtuous wives and innocent little children any 
longer, in order to pamper blood-sucking tyrants and drones, who never 
‘worked a stroke,’ or produced any thing for society, except vice.”"— 


Ibid. p. 50. 


We need not now be surprised at the following language con- 
cerning the royal grandfather of the present Soverrien of Ire- 


land :— 


“From the time George Guelphs was called king, in 1760, to his 
death in 1820, it is calculated that no less than one hundred millions 
of money, wrung out of the blood, brains, and yitals of toiling millions, 
were expended on him and his idle family. 

“This man was a great enemy of the Irish Catholics. In his latter 
days he became imbecile in his mind, which caused him to do and say 
very queer things. Every one knows that George Guelphs, like many 
other kings, if at any common, honest, or industrious pursuit, could 
hardly earn his bread. He was a great enemy of the liberties of man, 
and he seems to have delighted in man-butchering, for he got up a 
crusade against the Americans, and caused 30,000 German or Hessian 
murderers (hired at tenpence a day each) to be transported from Ger- 
many 4000 miles over the ocean, in order to cut the throats of the 
justice and liberty-loving Americans,”—Vol, vi, p. 88, 


Nor at these expressions concerning his Vicegerent in Ireland, 
the late patriotic and disinterested Marquis Camden :— 


‘Lord Fitzwilliam was dismissed from his post, which was conferred 
upon Lord Camden, a most horrible villain.” 


And his measures for quelling the ‘* Rising of 1798 :”°— 


“On the 17th of May, 1797, the villanous conspirator and English 
viceroy Camden sent out a paper notice or proclamation from the 
English Castle of Dublin, Ship-street, in which the United Irishmen 
Were openly threatened mith physical force, covered with abuse, but not 
proved to have done any thing to bring their country under a foreign 
yoke, which all agree is the greatest curse any nation can suffer.’ 


? A list of the names of the ancient proprietors of lands, and of the various 
hands through which they have passed, was kept in one of the Roman Catholic 
chapels in the city of Dublin,—in the chapel of Cook-street,—from which it is said 
to have been removed to the Royal College of Maynooth, A map of this kind is to 
be seen in the Irish College at Paris. And a resumption of ancient possessions 
forfeited by treason and rebellions was formerly a very favourite expectation among 
one class of individuals in that country. Even 80 lately as the year 1708 an 
equitable division of lands was the hope held out by the chief conspirators oP 
lower orders, which they fondly expected would have been realized ; and which 
hever would have been held out to them if it were not a very general expectation. 
—See Strictures on Plowden, p. 13, and Col. Irwin’s Evidence before the Commit- 


tee of the House of Commons, May 19, me 
7, 7 
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And concerning Her Majesty’s present advisers :— 


“ And who are these Whigs? We need only remind the Irish people 
that the Whigs made and violated the solemn treaty of Limerick ; and 
the Whigs were the authors of the infamous, treacherous, and infernal 
penal laws, forged with the intention of exterminating the ancient reli- 
gion of the Irish people. In this vain attempt, however, the Whigs 
failed. 

“The time appears to be at hand, when those who think to make 
sale of the people, will find out that they can only sell themselves. 
The Irish nation have been already sufficiently warned by O’Connell 
(when getting up the repeal agitation) against the Whigs, those ‘ cor- 
rupters of the youth of Ireland,’ as he then, no doubt honestly, called 


them.” —Vol. v. p. 16. 
And concerning the English landlords of Ireland :— 


‘‘The third or English ascendancy party consists of the English, 
some lawyers and placemen, and those absentee landlords who draw 
immense sums of money from Ireland every year by the aid of a few 
soldiers, police agents, and bailiffs. This party looks down on the 
Irish as an inferior race made to work for them, eats up all the produce 
of their labour and industry, and then has the audacity to tell the while 
slaves that they are lazy and idle. This English interest, while they 
drain the country of millions, are constantly gabbling about introducing 
English capital; and if the Irish argue for the necessity of a native 
legislature or independent government, they say that Ireland would be 
ruined without English ascendancy or connexion, and even go so far 
as to call the Irish who desire a change for the better, rebels and 
traitors, as if a whole nation could be rebels and traitors.’”—Vol. iv. 
p. 1. 


So much for the past and the present: now for a few words 
concerning the future. 

The relative physical foree of Ireland at the rising of 1798, 
and in the present year, 1847, is thus stated ; and an important 
inference is drawn from the calculation :— 


‘* The population of Ireland is now twice as great as in ’98 ; therefore, 
on that score alone, 300,000 men would be the proportion required to 
bully the Irish at present. Napoleon said, that the moral is to the 
physical as three to one in war. Now, according to this principle, ‘ we 
take it,’ as the United Americans say, that one educated man, if not 
equal to three, is at least equal to two ignorant men; therefore, one 
Irishman of this age is fully equal to two of the last; so that if this be 
the case, it would require 600,000 soldiers to oppress the Irish at pre- 
sent; that is, about 150,000 for each of the four provinces, Striking 
off one-third of those 600,000, we shall have 400,000, or 100,000 to 
each of the provinces of Ireland, which contain, on an average, above 
two millions of people each. Now, as one-fifth of every population can 
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bear arms, of course Ireland has 1,600,000 males capable of self-defence, 
or 400,000 for each province. According to our notions of military or 
manly matters, a force of 100,000 men, by the very lowest cut, would 
be necessary for controlling each province of Ireland. If it be true 
that the Duke of Wellington said, as far back as the year 1829, that it 
would require 100,000 to keep down Munster alone, if in a proper 
state of insurrection, then our calculation must appear moderate. 

“Nothing can be more elevating and instructive than these calcula- 
tions. Having settled the amount of forces necessary to keep down 
the Irish, if in a proper state of insurrection, we must just inquire 
where such an amount of force could be procured for love or money. 
The reader mill easily perceive that Ireland has no longer any thing to 
dread on the score of conquest, whatsoever England may. Therefore, 
if Ireland continues much longer without enjoying her just rights, the 
fault must be somewhere either in the Irish people, or the present Irish 
leaders. That the Irish have naturally plenty of moral force or courage, 
is admitted by all; that they have plenty of physical force, is also 
proved beyond any doubt. Then why is the whole Irish nation para- 
lyzed ?”,—Vol. vi. pp. 115—117. 


Let us now make some citations respecting the event which is 
the main topic of these volumes—the Rebellion of 1798. 


“It is necessary to take a glance at the state of Ireland in 1797. 
The reader has seen how the English monsters, for their own infernal 
purposes, excited the deluded Peep-o’-day Boys and Orangemen to rob 
and murder their poor Catholic brother-Irishmen, in the name of reli- 


gion.”—Vol. vi. p. 91. 
The following is intended as a lesson to the Irish for similar 
enterprises hereafter :— 


“The rising of 98 commenced on the 23rd of May. It was intended 
or supposed that the people of universal Ireland would have risen ‘en 
masse’ on the grand /’rench or Celtic principle ; for a partial or prema- 
ture outbreak is unworthy of a great nation.” 


From this and the next paragraphs it may be apprehended that 
any future insurrection will be commenced in a different manner. 


“The much-noised-of rebellion of '98 was certainly neither universal 
nor national; it was a premature explosion, a partial outbreak, pur- 
posely produced by the English conspirators for their own villanous pur- 
poses, So true is this, that it was even boastingly admitted to have 
been so by the perpetrators themselves. In fact, this premature explo- 
sion was hastened by the arrest of the leaders who ‘bided their own 


time,’ and were determined not to suffer the Irish nation a 
their success was certain. They knew what the English wanted ; wri 
saw the people disarmed, and an immense foreign military force pouring 


into their country. It is well known that the grand object of the Irish 
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Directory was to increase and extend the organization, and at the same 
time to restrain the impatience of the people, and prevent a general 
rising till the French allies arrived.” —Vol. vi. p. 111. 


Its lack of success arose, therefore, from the precipitancy of 


the insurgents, and from another cause, which, we are told, has 
now been removed by the ‘* Zemperance Pledge. 


“ Lady Camden’s quitting Ireland was considered as an unanswerable 
proof that Government, whatever complacency they had assumed, con- 
sidered the issue as doubtful. ‘ After the defeat of Colonel Walpole,’ 
says a hostile author, ‘had the rebels directed their course northwards, 
Carlow, Wicklow, and Bray, must necessarily have fallen into their 
hands, and the capital would have been thrown into a most critical 
situation. The effects of whiskey, AND THE WANT OF A LEADER AC- 
QUAINTED WITH MILITARY TACTICS, ON THIS OCCASION saved the Go- 


vernment.’”"—Vol. vi. p. 135. 


Again :— 


“Nothing can prevent us from soon achieving this glorious exploit— 
the liberation of old Ireland—except our own national vices; nor can 
any thing enable us to guard against those vices more than being con- 
stantly reminded of them. The Irish have long been remarkable for 
their intemperance, disunion, irrational loyalty, or creature-worship, 
and unbounded trust in others, which means no trust in themselves, 
The degrading, beast-making vice of drunkenness, the Irish people, 
when roused by that inspired, disinterested leader, Father Mathen, 
have, to do them justice, nobly thrown off. Of the bad effects of 
disunion, we have warned them in the preceding volumes of the ‘ Na- 
tional Library.’ As for the sad effects of mock loyalty, or respect for 
foreigners, the modern Irish have lost more by that single vice than 
any other nation on the whole face of the globe, as is sufficiently 
shown by the history of the Scotch family of the Stuarts.”—Vol. v. 
p. 14. 


We are also told that the rising of °98 was not so successful 
as it would have been, if the French fleet, designed for the aid of 
the insurgents, had not been delayed by contrary winds. But the 
disturbing power of untoward gales and dense fogs, ‘* which alone 
prevented the establishment of an Irish republic*,” is, we are 
assured, now rendered of no avail by the use of steam; so that 


* © Had even Admiral Bouvet’s division, consisting of thirty-five ships, landed at 
once their troops, the generous objects of our French allies would have been most 
certainly effected ; but while delaying for the remaining vessels to join, unfavour- 
able winds and fogs arose, which a/one prev nted the establishment of an Trish republic 
Are time, and probably saved England from a mild Irish yoke.” —National 

brary. 
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future insurgents may reckon with certainty on the requisite 
succours either from France or America. 

In November, 1796, a French agent arrived in Ireland to in- 
form the executive directory of United Irishmen, that the expected 
fleet, with arms and ammunition, would arrive at Bantry Bay in 


December. 
Now for the history of this fleet :— 


“To Theobald Wolfe Tone this expedition is chiefly to be attri- 
buted. On the 15th of December, Theobald Wolfe Tone, who was 
now adjutant-general in the French service, sailed on board the fleet 
from Brest, for Ireland. The whole armament, on leaving France, 
amounted to 43 sail; of which, 17 were ships of the line, 18 frigates, 
and the remainder corvettes, transports, &c. The fleet carried on 
board it 13,975 French soldiers, 41,160 stand of arms, 20 pieces of 
field artillery, and 9 of siege artillery (including mortars and howit- 
zers), 61,200 barrels of gunpowder, 7,000,000 musket cartridges, and 
700,000 flints, besides an infinite variety of other articles. Owing to 
fogs and wintry weather, the fleet was scattered on the voyage ; and on 
the 22nd of December, we find that 35 sail, including Tone’s ship, 
had arrived together off Bantry Bay. After lying for some days in this 
bay, the tempestuousness of the weather increased to such a degree, that 
the French Admiral Bouvet determined to quit his position, and return 
to France. Indeed, he could not do otherwise, without disobeying 
orders, since he had received no intelligence of General Hoche, who, 
along with his staff, were on board the Fraternité frigate, which was 
separated from the fleet by a storm that scattered the entire expedition 
as it left the coast of France. The land officers on board Admiral 
Bouvet’s division of the fleet insisted on landing the troops; but as 
General Hoche—the commander of the land force, who alone possessed 
the plan of the expedition—was absent, Admiral Bouvet refused to 
comply with their proposals, So he set sail for Brest, where he safely 
arrived on the Ist of January, 1797. The other divisions of the fleet 
afterwards returned to Brest, with the loss of only five vessels, namely, 
two ships of the line, and three frigates. Of these, one ship of the line 
foundered at sea, and the other, after bravely maintaining a desperate 
engagement off Brest, against several English ships, ran ashore to 
prevent capture. As to the three frigates, two foundered at sca, and 
the other fell into the hands of the English.”—Vol. vi. p. 62. 


But encouragement with respect to the future is elicited from 
all this, as follows :— 


“The fate of this fleet,’ says an English or hostile writer, ‘ proved, 
even to sense, what needed no proof in the eye of reason—that a supe- 
rior naval force is not in all cases a certain security against invasion. 
Treland, notwithstanding the superiority of the English fleet, was stz- 
teen days at the mercy of the enemy; and was saved from attack only 
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by the elements.’ Such was the jabbering of the frightened English 
tyrants and usurpers, even before the United Americans built the first 
steam vessel. Since the invention of steamers, the coasts of Ireland 
are opened to the whole civilized world; and there is an end put to 
that mean Chinese policy, used by the cunning English towards Ire- 
land; the dirty policy of cooping up a social and generous nation, from 
the alliance and intercourse of all nations.”—Ibid. p. 63. 


And, again, the non-invention of steam is alleged in another 
volume (iv. p. 16) as the cause of another similar disappointment, 
which, it is suggested, is not likely to occur again :— 


‘In 1688, the English, not liking their Catholic king, James II., 
called in William, Prince of Orange ; and James went to France, and 
then came over to Ireland in 1689. The Irish Catholics stood by 
English James, the Irish Protestants joined Dutch William. To do 
the Irish justice, they fought right well during this war; but having 
superior numbers, artillery, &c., against them, and the I’rench fleet not 
arriving in time (for steamers were not known then), the Irish agreed to 
a treaty with the English, which was signed at Limerick in 1691.” 


The nations who are looked to as the future emancipators of 
Ireland are thus mentioned. It will be seen that Spain, the 
cradle of the Milesian race, and endowed with the fief of Ireland 
by Gregory XIII., is no longer of any account. Republics and 
republicanized monarchies are now more hopeful allies. But let 
us turn to the ‘ National Library.” 


“The old Irish party are attached to the people of the United States, 
half of whom are of the Irish blood; they also love the I'rench, who are 
Catholics and Celts, and of a military turn like themselves. To the 
French nation the genuine Irish will be always grateful for employing 
their brigades in hard times, and supporting and educating their clergy 
for one hundred years.” 


The Irish insurgents in 1795 held communications with the 
lrench Directory, and in 1797 Dr. M‘Nevin, their agent, stated 
in his memoir, presented in June, 1797, to the French minister 
at Hamburg, ‘ that the counties of Louth, Armagh, West- 
meath, Kildare, King’s County, and city of Dublin, were the best- 
organized, and that the Catholic priests had ceased to be alarmed 
at the calumnies which had been propagated of French irreligion, 
and were a// affected to the cause. That some of them had ren- 
dered great service in propagating with discreet zeal the system of 
the United Irishmen.”— Report of Secret Committee of Trish Par- 
liament in 1798, Appendix, xxxt. p. celxxv. 

[t is certain, also, that the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ire- 
land united with Pius VII, in 1809, and with Napoleon Buona- 
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arte, then at war with England, against the lawful king of 
‘rance, Louis XVIII.“ Stranger things have happened than to 
see a Pope at the head of a democracy warring against Kings : 
and we should be blind to what is passing around us, if we did 
not say that this is very likely to happen, even at our own 
doors. 

We shall offer no comments on the extracts, which we have 
now thought it our duty to lay before our readers, from the 
“National Library for Ireland.” They tell their own tale ; 
and we will not add any thing to aggravate the prejudice excited 
by the authors against themselves. Rather we would endeavour 
to elicit some salutary suggestions from them, for the benefit of 
England, and of the United Kingdom at large. 

First, then, we would submit to our readers some observations 
on the causes which have led to the present lamentable state of 
public affairs in Ireland, and then we would offer some considera- 
tions concerning the remedial measures to be applied for its 
improvement. An attentive study of Irish history will, we are 
persuaded, leave on all reflecting minds this conviction—that the 
misfortunes of Ireland are mainly due to Lngland leaguing herself 
with the Papacy, either by co-operation or connivance, against that 
unhappy country. This, we know, will appear to some a para- 
doxical assertion ; but we are prepared to prove it, and shall pro- 
ceed to do so as briefly as we can. 

It is certain, that for the first ten centuries of the Christian 
era [reland was independent of Rome. During a thousand years 
after Christ, the Irish ecclesiastics took no oaths to the Pope ; 
they never applied to Rome for bulls of nomination or institution, 
or appealed to the papal see for decisions in ecclesiastical causes’. 
These facts have been completely established by Dr. O’Conor, 
the learned Romanist Divine. Nor is this all: the ancient 
Church of Ireland was not merely independent of Rome, but was 
not even in communion with it, This is clear from an ancient 
canon of the Council of Calchythe, a.p. 816, to which public 
attention was, we believe, first drawn by the Hon. and Rev. 
Arthur Perceval *, Indeed, even as late as the fifteenth century, 
many of the old native Irish clergy had not conformed to the 
ritual of Rome ’. 

The plain fact is, that Romanism was first forced upon Ireland 


* See Phelan’s Church of Rome in Ireland, p. 148 ; O’Conor’s Historical Ad- 
ress, ii. pp. 3. 5. 
* See Phelan’s History, p. 94. 


° Amelioration of Ireland, p. 4. 
’ See the authorities in Phelan, pp. 111, 112. 133, 134. In the year 1250 the 


native prelates resolved that “no clerk of the English nation should be received 
‘nto a canonicate in any of their churches.”—Ibid. p. 87. 
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by Zngland, for the supposed secular advantage of Rome and 
England conjointly. Henry II. received Ireland as a gift from 
Pope Hadrian IV.* in the year 1155, and by his reception of it 
he recognized the Pope’s power to give it, and made it the in- 
terest of himself and his successors to maintain that power, to 
which they owed the donation. The boon seems to have dazzled 
his eyes, and blinded him to the untoward fact, that by receiving 
it he acknowledged the superiority of the Pope’s power to his own, 
From that time to the present hour, we trace the consequences 
of the unhappy relation, into which England was thus brought, 
with respect to the Papacy ; we see the results of that false posi- 
tion, in the weakness and degradation of the English Crown, and 
in the misery of its Irish subjects. 

It is a very singular fact, that, notwithstanding the successful 
efforts of some of the sovereigns of England—especially of 
Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and James I.—to maintain their own 
independence, and that of the Irish nation ; yet the Crown of 
Hinged as if unable to extricate itself from the fascination of 
yapal lures, has fallen back ever and anon on the power which 
has unnerved and paralysed its strength in Ireland, and has thus 
crippled the energies of the entire framework of the British 
Government. 

At the time of Henry II.’s landing in Ireland, there were two 
great rival powers in that country,—that of the barons or petty 
kings, on the one hand, and of the prelates® of the Church, on the 
other. In order to subdue the feudal dynasts, Henry aggrandized 
the Church: with what recompense for his pains, is evinced 
by the fact, that Laurence O°’Toole, Archbishop of Dublin, 
(now canonized as a saint in Ireland,) accused Pat at the 
Council of Lateran, although he had taken an oath of allegiance 
to him in the Synod of Cashel. 

Still the eyes of the sovereigns of England do not seem to 
have been opened for some time to the fact, that if they are not 
independent of the Pope, the Pope’s ecclesiastics are sad ever will 
be their masters. This is clearly exemplified in Ireland. The 
Pope claims to be feudal monarch ' of that country : the Romanist 
bishops are Peers of his creation, taking precedence of all tem- 
poral lords. The king is, in papal parlance, only “ lord of Ireland,” 


* The Pope’s bull is printed in a Disputatio Apologetica de Jure Regni apud 
Hibernos, Amst. 1645, p. 8. It contains the following assertion, “ Sané HHiberniam 
et omnes Insulas quibus Sol Justitie Christus illuxit, ad jus beati Petri et Sacro- 
sanctee Romane Ecelesiv, quod tua etiam nobilitas recognoscit, non est dubinm 
ertinere.”” 

“ There were thirty-four episcopal sees in Lreland at that time, of which four 
were Archbishoprics. 

' See the Romish assertions in Phelan’s Digest of Evidence, ii. p. 34. 
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holding by a feudal tenure from the Pope ; and the question asked 
by Irish Romanist writers is, “‘ What is the use of a king in Ire- 
land, except to collect Peter-pence for the Pope’, as by Hadrian’s 
bull he is bound to dof And what is the viceroy of Ireland? 
Nominis umbra—the deputy of a deputy.” It is therefore clear, 
that if the sovereign is not the Pope’s master, he must be the 
slave of his bishops. 

From the time of Henry II. to that of Henry VIII., the 
crown of England was a victim to the ignominious self-imposed 
policy of a papal concordat, by which it bound itself to oppress the 
people of Ireland by means of the papal ecclesiastics. 

enry VIII. was the first English sovereign who bore the 
title of ting of Ireland ; his predecessors had been permitted only 
to enjoy the inferior one of Jord. But when Henry asserted his 
claim to the independent monarchy of the island, not only was 
that claim acknowledged, but joyfully hailed, by the darons of 
Ireland. The fact was, they were disgusted and wearied out by 
the pride and despotism of the Italian hierocracy, and they 
looked on Henry as their dediverer from papal tyranny, and as the 
restorer of their ancient rights, civil and ecclesiastical. They 
welcomed him as the author of their “ emancipation.” Notwith- 
standing that Ireland was averred to be a pontifical fief by the 
Pope, and by the Pope’s ecclesiastics*; notwithstanding Henry 
had been anathematized, excommunicated, and deposed by Pope 
Paul III.‘ ; notwithstanding that the Roman pontiff in the bull of 
excommunication had commanded all the nobles of England to 
rise up in rebellion against their lawful sovereign, the chiefs of 
Ireland, both of Irish and English extraction, almost unanimously 
acknowledged Henry as “their natural and liege lord,” and “ as 
supreme head on earth, immediately under Christ, of the Church 
of England and Ireland,” and they pledged themselves, as far as 
lay in their power, “ to annihilate the usurped primacy and autho- 
rity of the Bisho of Rome *.” : 

he feelings of the Vatican toward Henry may be inferred also 
from the following remarkable letter written by the Bishop of 
Metz, in the name of the Council of Cardinals to O’Nial, the 


? Phelan’s History, p. 12]. Digest of Evidence, ii. p. 34. 

3 See Arehbishop "Blowic’s (of Dublin) letter, 1535, to Lord Cromwell (in 
Ware’s Antiquities): “My brother Ardmagh has withdrawn (from the king’s 
side) most of his suffragans, laying a curse on the people whosoever should own 
his highness’ supremacy, saying that this isle, as it is in their Lrish chronicles 
Insula Sacra, belongs to none but the Bishop of Rome.” 
* In two bulls, “ Ejus qui immobilis,” 3 Kal. Sept. 1535, 
Kal. Januar. 1538. 138 
* From the Council-Book at Dublin Castle. See Phelan, pp. 129-154. 198. 
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northern chieftain, who was prevailed upon to become the cham- 
pion of the papacy :— 

‘‘“My Son O’N1at,—Thou and thy fathers were ever faithful to the 
Mother Church of Rome: his Holiness Paul, the present pope, and his 
council of holy fathers, have lately found an ancient prophecy of one 
St. Lazerianus, an Irish Archbishop of Cashel ; it saith, that the Church 
of Rome shall surely fall when the Catholic faith is once overthrown in 

reland: therefore, for the glory of the Mother Church, the honour 
of St. Peter, and your own security, suppress heresy, and oppose the 
enemies of his Holiness. You see that when the Roman faith perisheth 
in Ireland, the see of Rome is fated to utler destruction. The Council 
of Cardinals have therefore thought it necessary to animate the people 
of the holy island in this pious cause, being assured, that whilst the 
Mother Church hath sons of such worth as you, and those who shall 
unite with you, she shall not fall, but prevail for ever, in some degree 
at least, in Britain. Having thus obeyed the order of the sacred 
council, we recommend your princely person to the protection of the 
Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virgin, &. Amen.” 


Whatever may be said of Henry’s motives, it is certain that 
his Irish policy was, for the most part, wise and enlightened ; and, 
we do not scruple to add, far more liberal and comprehensive, as 
well as more firm and intrepid, than that which has generally 
been pursued in more recent times. 

Let us remember the force which was arrayed against Henry. 
We shall have some idea of that, when we read the following 
extract from a letter of Archbishop Browne to Lord Crom- 
well :— 

“ Ricnt HonovraBLe - My duty premised, it may please 
your Lordship to be advertised, sithence my last there has come to 
Ardmagh and his clergy a private commission from the Bishop of Rome, 
prohibiting his gracious Highness’s people here in this nation to own 
his royal supremacy ; and joining a curse to all them and theirs who 
shall not within forty days, confess to their confessors (after the publish- 
ing it to them) that they have done amiss in so doing: the substance, 
as our secretary hath translated the same into English, is thus :— 

«J, A. B., from the present hour forward, in the presence of the 
Holy Trinity, of the blessed Virgin mother of God, of Saint Peter, of 
the holy Apostles, Archangels, Angels, Saints, and of all the holy host of 
heaven, shall and will be always obedient to the holy see of St. Peter 
at Rome, and his successors, in all things, as well spiritual as temporal, 
not consenting in the least that his Holiness shall lose the least title or 
dignity belonging to the papacy of our Mother Church of Rome, or to 
the regality of St. Peter. 

“*1T do vow and swear to maintain, help, and assist the just laws, 
liberties, and rights of the Mother Church of Rome, 
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“*T do likewise promise to confer, defend, and promote, if not per- 
sonally, yet willingly, as in ability able, either by advice, skill, estate, 
money, or otherwise, the Church of Rome, and her laws, against all 
whatsoever resisting the same. 

“*] further vow to oppugn all Heretics, either in making or setting 
forth edicts or commands contrary to the Mother Church of Rome; 
and in case any such be moved or composed, to resist it to the utter- 
most of my power, with the first convenience and opportunity I can 

ibly. 
en ¢T count and value all acts made or to be made by heretical powers 
of no force or worth, or to be practised or obeyed by myself, or by any 


other son of the Mother Church of Rome. 
“¢T do further declare him or her, father or mother, brother or sister, 


son or daughter, uncle or aunt, nephew or niece, kinsman or kins- 
woman, master or mistress, and all others, nearest or dearest relations, 
friends or acquaintance whatsoever, accursed, that either do or shall 
hold for the time to come any ecclesiastical or civil authority, above 
the authority of the Mother Church, or that do or shall obey, for 
the time to come, any of her the Mother Church’s opposers or ene- 
mies, or contrary to the same, of which I have here sworn unto, 
So God, the blessed Virgin, St. Peter, St. Paul, and the holy Evan- 


gelists help,’ &c.” 


Archbishop Browne concludes his letter with expressing his 
fear that the malcontents in Ireland will cause “a foreigner to 


invade the nation :” 


“TI pray God I may be a false prophet, yet your good Lordship 
must pardon mine opinion, for I write it to your Lordship as a warn- 
ing. Dublin, May, 1538.”—Ware’s Antiquities, p. 152. 


But Henry was not to be daunted by this formidable display. 
It was certain that the ancient Church of Ireland was free, and 
that the oaths imposed on Irish ecclesiastics by the Pope were 
illegal and schismatical; and that the dominion claimed by the 
pontiff in that country was an usurpation. The nobles of Ireland 
acknowledged Henry as their king, and he was determined to 
stand by them, and to liberate them and their country from 
foreign tyranny. He despised the threat of “‘ an invasion” as 
much as he did the bulls of the Vatican; and what was the 
result? In reply to this question, let us quote the words of 
Leland at the close of his history of that monarch’s reign :— 


“An unusual degree of peace seemed to have spread through the 
island; nor could the practices of Francis the First, when Henry had 
gdom, seduce the 
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their undaunted spirit ;""—*‘ and so outrageous was the spirit of loyalty, 
that when a son of Fitz-Patrick, the Baron of Upper Ossory, had com- 
mitted some treasonable offence, he was delivered up to public justice 
by the hands of his own father.” 


We must take leave to inquire, whether these words do not 
suppl a moet instructive lesson to our own legislators at the pre- 
sent 

We ee pass from this period of Irish history without ad- 
verting to some of the acts of Henry, in further illustration of 
what we have called his bold and enlightened policy. 

First, then :— 

“It was provided that an English school should be kept in 
every parish, and that such as could not afford to py for the edu- 
eation of their children at such a school, should be obliged to 
meny them from the age of ten years in trade and _ hus- 

andry.” 

Next ; there was an act concerning A bsentees, and a heavy tax 
was imposed on them for purposes of public improvement. (28 
Henry VIII, cap. 3.) 

We observe here, parenthetically, that a tax on absentees was 
proposed at a later period, in 1773, by Mr. Flood; and again, in 
1797, by Mr. Vandeleur; but the measure was defeated by a 
combination of the great absentees of the day. For our own 
parts, we will not say that lay residence on an estate is as 
essential to the welfare of the tenantry and poor, as clerical resi- 
dence is to that of a parish; but we affirm that resident gentry 
are indispensable for the administration of justice, poor laws, and 
other secular matters, as well as for example and protection to 
their inferiors ; and it is one of the first duties of the Legislature 
to secure this residence of proprietors either in person, or by suffi- 
cient deputies, as lessees with a permanent interest in the pro- 
perty : and for this purpose the safety of life and property must be 
provided for, which can only be done by a srRoNG GOVERNMENT. 

- We go on further to remark, that, unhappily for Ireland, the 
‘* Sovereign of that country is its greatest Absentee ;” and if, as 
Sir John Davies observed, it was natural for the Irish ‘ to scorn 
the English knights who were sent to govern the kingdom,” 
although those lord-deputies were permanent viceroys, it is not to 
be hoped that the Irish (especially the Roman Catholic clergy, whose 
doctrines concerning the sovereignty are too well known from their 
own books*) should have much respect for the authority, or much 
confidence in the policy, of a Lord Lieutenant, who is shifted with 
the veering gales of the parliamentary majorities of a reformed 


* See Digest of Evidence, ii, 33, 34. 
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House of Commons. What Ireland requires, is a rrrm GovEeRN- 
MENT; it may yet prosper with one; without one it never can; 
and it can never have a FIRM GOVERNMENT, until England imi- 
tates the example of other powers of Kurope,—for instance, of 
Austria, with respect to Lombardy ; and of Naples, with respect 
to Sicily,—and makes the Viceregal Office in (peas & perma- 
nent one, and provides, whenever it is possible, that it shall be 
held by a member of the Royal Family; a measure from which 
the best results might be expected. 

Sir John Davies, (who writes with authority on this subject, 
having been solicitor-general and chief justice in Ireland under 
James I., and whose work on Ireland enjoys a very high repute, ) 
in speaking of the effect of the statutes of Kilkenny in reforming 
the English, says :— 

“T join with these laws the presence of the king’s son as a concurrent 
cause of this reform, because the people of this land, both English and 
Irish, out of a national pride, aid ever love and desire to be governed 
by great persons; and therefore,” he adds, ‘I may here justly take 
occasion to note, that, first, the absence of the kings of England,—and, 
next, the absence of those great lords, who were inheritors of mighty 
seigniories,—have been main causes why this kingdom was not reduced 
in so many ages,” 

“ Touching the absence of our kings,” he adds, ‘ three only of them 
have made royal journeys into this land; and yet they no sooner arrived 
here, but that all the Irish (as if they had been but one man) submitted 
themselves, took oaths of fidelity, and gave pledges and hostages to 
continue loyal; and if any of those kings had continued here in person 
a competent time, till they had settled both English and Irish in their 
several possessions, and had settled law in a due course throughout the 
kingdom, these times, wherein we live, had not gained the honour of 
the final conquest of Ireland.” 

“In the commencement of Richard II.’s reign,” says the author of 
“the State of Ireland,” 1810, p. 146, “the parliament of England 
resolved that Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, the king's uncle, should be 
employed in the reformation and reduction of this kingdom; ‘ the fame 
whereof,’ says Sir John Davies, ‘ was no sooner bruited in Ireland, but 
all the Trish were ready to submit themselves before his coming. So 
much the very name of a great personage, especially of a prince of the 
blood, did ever prevail with this people.’ Nor did Ireland, since 
Richard’s reign, again see any of England’s royal race, till the unfor- 
tunate James took refuge among them, who was warmly supported by 
them as their legitimate prince, and the descendant of their own kings. 


But, to return to Henry’s measures— 
Thirdly ; an act was passed “for erecting vicarages for resident 


clergy.” (33 Henry VIII. c. 14.) 
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Fourthly; an act for regulating the return of members to 
serve in parliament ; by which the knights and burgesses must be 
residents, to entitle them to stand the poll. 

We sum up the result of these and other acts in the remark- 


able words of Mr. Phelan :— 


“In fine, for the first time recorded in her annals, Ireland was now 
at peace under one acknowledged sovereign. So universal was the 
tranquillity, that a considerable body of troops was spared for the king's 
service before Boulogne, and another force was sent into Scotland. 
Even the great feud between the two races was forgotten for a season ; 
and while English and Irish crowded together from all quarters of the 
island to receive law from the throne, the loyal impulse with which 
they were animated seemed already to have borne its most appropriate 
fruits in the feeling of a common country, and the kindly affections of 
neighbourhood. This unanimity is more remarkable as being in defiance 
of the denunciations of the Vatican’.” 


The beneficial effects of Henry’s wise and vigorous measures 
were long felt. For the “first = he years of Elizabeth the laity 
every where frequented the churches.” ‘ The majority of the 
prelates,” now become much wiser than they were at the time of 
Archbishop Browne's letter *, “‘ leading or following the popular 
opinion, retained their sees, and exercised their functions, accord- 
ing to. the reformed ritual’.” “ But at length,” in the words of 
Mr. Phelan, in 1568, “ the patience of Rome was exhausted ;” 
or rather, we would say, her exasperation at seeing Ireland rescued 
from Roman bondage, and restored to her ancient liberty, knew 
no bounds; ‘ and that spiritual sword was unsheathed against 
those countries which, as it would appear, is never to be returned 
to its scabbard. Elizabeth was excommunicated and her sub- 
_ absolved from their allegiance by four successive Popes ; her 
ife was assailed by numerous conspiracies ; her kingdom given 
up to the vengeance of Spain, at that time the greatest power of 
the continent, and to the more mischievous intrigues of the new 


’ Phelan’s History, p. 138 (in his Remains, published by Bishop Jebb, vol. ii.). 
This brief but comprehensive work, admirable alike for historical research, philo- 
sophical depth, and vigour of style, claims a high place in its own department of 
British Literature, and will be read with special interest and advantage in the 
present critical period of Irish history. 

® See above, pp. 328, 329. 

® Phelan, p. 166 and 262. There were only two exceptions among the nineteen 
Irish bishops who were present in the Parliament at Dublin in a.p. 1560, when 
the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity were passed. Both these bishops were 
deprived ; and it is observable, that they had both been forcibly intruded into their 
sees, while the rightful occupants of those sees were living, who were ejected by 
Queen Mary for being married. With the exception of those two, all the Irish 
bishops remained in their sees, and from them the present Catholic bishops of Ire- 
land (not the Loman Catholic, who are schismatics) derive their orders. 
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order of Jesuits. Consecrated plumes and banners, mén, money, 

arms and ammunition, were poured into Ireland ; special Jn- 

dulgences, and pledges of Absolution to the third generation, were 
nted to all who would rise in rebellion'.” 

The result of these fx demonstrations was seen in the suc- 
cessive rebellions of John O'Neil, of James Desmond, of John 
Desmond, and of the “great earl,” the head of the Desmond 
family; and finally, of Hugh O'Neil, ‘the prince,’ who, when he 
had nearly won the sovereignty of Ireland for himself, and not for 
the Pope, was informed by Clement VIII. that Ireland was not 
for the Irish, and a Spanish archbishop and a Spanish general were 
sent by the pontiff to control the native belligerents ; and O’Neil, 
finding that he could not have Ireland for his own benefit, thought 
it more patriotic to deliver his country from Spain and the Pope, 
by making his peace with Elizabeth, which he did at the close of 
her reign. | 

Ireland was so much distracted by these thirty years’ rebellions, 
excited by the papacy for its own aggrandizement, in opposition to 
Irish independence as well as to English rights, (as was clearly 
proved in the case of Hugh O’Neil,) that it was not in a condition 
to profit adequately by the measures of the government of James I. 
That sovereign is usually represented in our ‘“ Histories for the 
Use of Schools,” as a monarch of a ‘very narrow mind and 
bigoted character. We have no hesitation in saying, that 
James’s Irish policy was too liberal for his age. He was too 
eager to assimilate Ireland to England, at once. He did not 
make sufficient allowance for the inveterate evils resulting from 
many dreary centuries of savage and oppressive customs of 
“coigne and livery,” ‘gavelkind and tanistry,” ‘‘ fosterage and 
gossipred,” “ rackrents,” ‘‘ bonaght,” and “ eriach,” and all the 
other barbarisms of the Brehon code; which, be it observed, the 
Church of Rome, when she had full sway in Ireland for four hun- 
dred years, did scarcely any thing to rectify. James seems to 
have laboured under the very common delusion, that, “ una Quiri- 
tem Vertigo facit.” He ‘ mistook manumission for liberty.” He 
did not enough consider thatia Nation—as well as Nature—nihil 
agit per saltum ; and he appears to have thought that Ireland could 
all at once cast off its feudal slough, and leap into a kingdom of 
county assizes, municipalities, law-courts, and parliaments’. But 
the “ Milesia vellera” would not so soon change their old hue, and 


. See the Roman Catholic work, De Jure Regni apud Hibernos, 1645, p. 38, 

Where the original documents are printed. : i: . 

* King iouue created fifteen counties and forty boroughs, with poring 

sending members to Parliament. (See Duigenan’s Answer to Grattan, p. 248.) 
¢ also instituted circuits and assizes. 
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imbibe the new dye. The power of the old chieftains was broken 
by these new laws; and the people were free—to become slaves. 
The Roman hierarchy gained what the Irish aristocracy lost— 
ascendancy over the people ; and both were now, more or less, 
disaffected to the crown. A ‘‘ Catholic Association” was formed, 
and a ** Catholic Rent” was raised; but it is due to the courage 
of the government of the pacific king—(a contrast in this respect to 
its modern successors)—to state that it had the spirit and the 
vigour, under the pressure of great difficulty, to emancipate * the 
** poor Catholics of Ireland” from the tyranny of both; by suppress- 
ing the one, and forbidding the other to be paid‘. 

Charles I. was not in a condition to act with the energy which 
the critical state of Ireland required. In the case of Strafford, 
who was lord-deputy from 1682 to 1640°, he had a vigilant and 
faithful servant, and a minister of commanding genius and un- 
daunted courage, too bold and vigorous for his master’s affairs, 
who with ‘ a papal envoy at his court, a popish minister in his 
cabinet, a popish wife in his bosom,” and with a puritan parlia- 


* See Harris’s Faction Unmasked, p. 37. “In 1607 was discovered another 
conspiracy, formed by the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, Maguire, O’Cahan, and 
almost all the Irish of Ulster, to surprise the castle of Dublin, murder the active 
officers of state, secure the principal garrisons, and call in foreign aid; and the 
cities and great towns in the west and south were prepared to join in an universal 
rebellion ; but too early a discovery put an end to this confederacy, and the Earls of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnel, Maguire, and others of the principal complotters, fled 
beyond seas, from whence, the year following, they incited Sir Cahir 0 Dogherty, 
with assurances of Spanish aid, to fly out into actual rebellion.” Lord Castlehaven, 
a Roman Catholic and a general on the side of the Irish, thus writes of the causes 
in operation which eventually produced the great rebellion of 1641: “ Forty 
years’ peace, from the last of Queen Elizabeth to 1641, seemed to carry a fair out- 
side, as if all those national animosities and pretences had been utterly extin- 
guished. But, alas! the old leaven still fermented inwardly of one side, and 
among that side the fire was but covered under hot embers: the Earls of Tyrone 
and Tyrconnel, and the Councils of Spain and Rome, and the Irish monasteries and 
seminaries in so many countries of Europe, and very many of the churchmen re- 
turning home out of them, and chiefly the titular bishops, together with the superiors o/ 
regular orders, took an effectual course under the specious colour of religion to 
add continually new fuel to the burning coals, and prepare them for a flame on the 
first opportunity, which whoever did not see in the beginning of this rebellion, as 
many did not, by observing what extraction, or what names all the first appearers 
in it were of, and how particularly, of the whole hundred that were designed for 
seizing the castle of Dublin, there was not so much as one person of British blood, 
extraction, or name among them, might nevertheless, and without the help of a 
multiplying glass, most clearly see in it the procedure of the war.”’—See Strictures 
on Plowden’s State of Ireland, p. 197. 

; _ the Proclamation of the Lord Deputy Arthur Chichester, 1613, in Phelan, 
p. 310. 

* Ireland is indebted to Strafford for her linen trade. (Potatoes were intro- 
duced from New Spain in 1565. Whiskey is of earlier date.) Under Strafford’s 
administration the shipping of Ireland increased a hundred-fold ; a large debt was 
paid off ; the revenues (which was never before the case) equalled the expendi- 
ture ; the customs were trebled ; the exports doubled the imports. 
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ment aiding and abetting the designs of the papacy and Oardinal 
Richelieu, had not the power or the prowess to support the man 
who would have sayed the crown. The noble Wentworth fell a 
victim to the malice of Scotch and English puritans conspiring 
with Irish papists ; and his fall was the signal of one of the most 
horrible rebellions which have ever stained the annals of a Christian 
country, On the 23rd of October, 1641, the massacre be 
which deluged Ireland with blood—under the authority of a Bull 
of Pope Urban VIII.° 

Here again we are shocked by the spectacle of the woes brought 
upon Ireland by England co-operating with, or at least connivin 
at, the designs of the papacy’. Had Strafford been supported 
by the crown and parliament of England, instead of being be- 
trayed by the one, and destroyed by the other, it would not have 
heen left to a Cromwell to rescue Ireland from papal bondage, 
and to deliver it over as a victim to the hands of the enemies of 
the Monarchy and the Church, At the same time we must not 
forget, that by his vigour Cromwell a ig a ‘legislative 
union” between England and Ireland. Thirty members were 
allotted by him to Ireland, and sat in the parliament at West- 
minster °, 

Another opportunity of justice to Ireland was offered to Eng- 
land during the administration of that second Strafford, the great 
Marquis of Ormonde, in the reign of Charles II,; but he, like 
Strafford, was recalled, and died, not, like him, on the scaffold— 
but of a broken heart. 

Tyrconnel was placed by James II. in the room of Ormonde ; 
and on the 7th of May, 1689, Ireland was governed by a Roman 
Catholic parliament. The property of almost all the Protestants 
was confiscated ; and a large number of them attainted ; and the 


_ § Which absolved the rebels from their allegiance, and gave a full and —e 
indulgence, and entire remission of all sins, crimes, and delinquencies, how heinous 
Soever, to those Irish who, “ in imitation of their godly and worthy ancestors, endea- 
vour, by force of arms, to deliver their thralled country from the grievous 
empire of the heretics, wherewith this long time it hath been afflicted and heavily 
burthened ; and gallantly do in them what lieth to extirpate and totally root out these 
workers of iniquity, who, in the kingdom of Ireland, had infected, and are inane 
striving to infect, the mass of Catholic purity with the pestiferous leaven 0 their 
heretical doctrine.’—See this Bull in State Trials, art. “Lord Maguire’s Trial 
for High Treason.” 

7 What would have been the fate of Ireland if the proposals made by the Pope 
to Charles I. had been acted out, we may see by the Articles in Rinuccini pled 
ziatura in Irlanda, p. 462, This volume, first published at Florence in 1844 ee 
the original MSS., contains a record of Archbishop Rinuccini’s mission as papa 
envoy in Ireland in 1645—1649, and shows what terms we are to expect from 
Rome if she should have a favourable opportunity for effecting her will. 

* Ludlow’s Memoirs, p. 497. 
aa 2 
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writ de heretico comburendo was revived ; and an act was passed, 
‘“‘ declaring that the kingdom of Ireland was independent of the 
Crown of England’.” Had James, therefore, been victorious at 
the Boyne, his triumph would have been the dismemberment of 
the empire. 

We shall not carry our readers through the melancholy details 
which for the most part constitute the history of this injured 
country during the eighteenth and nineteenth century; but we 
should be faithless in the discharge of the duty we have under- 
taken, if we did not signalize, with feelings of the deepest sorrow, 
some of the acts, by which, either by connivance or by direct 
agency, England has wrought the woe of Ireland, and for which 
she herself is now suffering severe but just retribution. 

England had the whole of the eighteenth century allowed her 
for the regeneration of the sister country: and if she had been 
zealous and active then in that glorious and holy cause,—if she had 
legislated with any thing like a just appreciation of what was due 
to the ancient Church and Religion of Ireland, she would have 
saved a vast amount of treasure and of blood; she would now 
have in Ireland a rich and fertile country inhabited by a nation 
of allies and of brethren bound to her by the strongest ties. 
Alas ! how different from this is the real state of the case! Let 
the ‘‘ National Library for Ireland ” tell. 

The first act we shall specify, in which England connived at 
the robbery of the Church and people of Ireland,—yes, and in a 
most sacrilegious plunder of the things of Almighty God, and of 
the poor,—was the abolition of the tithe of agistment. 

Resistance was made to the payment of this tithe about 1734, 
not by the peasantry, but by the landlords. ‘* Most' unfortu- 
nately for the clergy, and more unfortunately still for the country, 
the persons principally, if not solely, affected by this tithe, were 
those best able to bear it, namely, the great graziers and Protestant 
proprietors of land, who, as they possessed considerable influence 
directly and indirectly in the House of Commons, brought the ques- 
tion before that interested tribunal on two different occasions, and, 
by raising false alarms, eventually succeeded in deterring the 
clergy from making, and the courts of justice from entertaining, 
any demands for this tithe, though no legal legislative act was 
passed for its abolition till the year 1800. What the necessary 
and unavoidable consequences of this injurious measure must have 
been, it was easy to foresee: by it the clergy were thrown from 


* See Duigenan’s Answer to Grattan, p. 123. 


We cite these paragraphs from a work entitled The State of Ireland. Dublin, 
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the rich grazier and the Protestant proprietor of extensive tracts 
of land, upon the poor Roman Catholic peasant for support : by it they 
were driven from ‘the demesne of the gentleman to the garden 
of the cottager,’ to draw their subsistence from those who were 
already starving. Had the rectors been allowed their fair demand 
on agistment, which at that time constituted the chief source of their 
revenue, they would have been enabled to exercise great lenity in 
their dealings, and to indulge the natural humanity of their dispo- 
_ sitions towards the poorer husbandman, from whom, by that 
unjust, impolitic, and interested vote of the House of Commons, they 
were obliged to derive their support. This vote of agistment, by 
which the clergy were stripped of their just and legal demands, 
injured the country in three different ways: Ist, by compelling 
the clergy to enforce a strict payment of other tithes, and for 
that purpose to resort more generally to proctors, it contributed 
to disturb the tranquillity of the country on various occasions : 
2nd, by affording a negative premium on pasture, it threw further 
obstacles in the way of agriculture: and 3rd, by occasioning the 
union of several parishes, it added to the evil of non-resident or 
inefficient clergy, and the consequent decay of religion and morals. 
‘In many cases,’ says Primate Boulter, ‘there are whole parishes, 
where, without this tithe, there is no provision for the minister : 
and it is certain,’ he adds, ‘that by running info cattle the number 
of people are decreasing, and most of their youth out of busi- 
ness, and disposed to list in foreign service for bread, there being 
no employment for them at home, and by this means a great part 
of our churches are neglected, in many places five, siw, or seven 
parishes being bestowed on one incumbent, who with all his tithes 
scarce gets 100/. a year’.’”—p. 183. 

We heard it stated in the English parliament in 1845, as a 
reason for the Maynooth Bill, that “the Rrerormation had 
failed in Ireland.” ~ Must it not be confessed, that England and 
her parliaments are mainly responsible for this failure, as far as 
it goes, by robbing God, and the Church, and the poor ; by the 
abolition of the tithe of agistment; and by all its lamentable 
consequences ; alienation and jealousy between rich and poor; 
unions of parishes ; non-residence of clergy ; decay of churches 
and schools ; neglected Sundays and services ; ignorance, super- 
stition, and sedition ; and, in fine, by all that long train of mise- 
rable measures, of which the Maynooth Bill is one ? When wil 
England restore to the Church and poor of Ireland, their due! 


as well as much valuable information, on 
Parliament who has nobly 


J. C. Colquhoun, Esq— 


* There are some excellent remarks, 
this and other similar topics, in a work by a Member of 
shown his sympathy with Ireland in her misfortunes, 
Ministerial Policy in Ireland, 1845, pp. 28, 29. 
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Then, and not till then, will she cease to be dependent on 
the Pope. Then, and not till then, will she be secure against 
domestic faction, and lurking treasons in Ireland, as well as 
against open rebellion and foreign invasion. The abolition of the 
tithe of agistment led to the increase of pasture, and to the dimi- 
nution of arable land: it reduced the native produce of corn: and 
now scarce five years pass away without a famine in Ireland. 

But to proceed. In our own day the tithes of Ireland dimi- 
nished by the abolition of the agistment tithe, have been further 
impaired trwenty-five per cent. by the Tithe Commutation Act : 
that is to say, the Church has been robbed of a fourth of her 
income by England, to the great temporal and spiritual injury of 
the poor, and to the lamentable detriment of the country. And 
now (1847) the New Poor Law for Ireland comes in, and makes 
another excision from the impoverished revenues of the parochial 
clergy *. 

Kania ten ancient Irish sees have been suppressed, to the 
discouragement of the national Church, and to the triumph and 
aggrandizement of papal usurpation ‘. 

Again: a “ National (so called) System of Education” has 
been established at an annual expense of seventy thousand pounds ; 
which is so constituted, that the Brs.e is not admissible in the 
school-room ; and even the compilation called ‘“ Scripture Les- 
sons” has been rejected in more than nine-tenths of the schools 
under the influence of the Romish priesthood in the south and 
west of Ireland; and thus, it may be feared, a generation has 
been produced in the lower orders of society, ready for the recep- 
tion of all the pernicious influences of such publications as the 
* National Library for Ireland,” and without any good principles 
to counteract the poison thus infused into their minds. 

On the other hand, the old Charter Schools of the Church of 
Ireland have been abolished ; and that Church which reads the 
Bible in all her schools, has appealed by her bishops to the 


* The words of the Archbishop of Dublin in the House of Lords on this subject 
deserve to be recorded :— There was a great want in Ireland of that class which 
was the most suitable to the working out of such a measure as the New Poor Law. 
They were destitute of the class of substantial farmers and yeomen, who should 
aiminister the Poor Law. Who had administered to the wants of the suffering 
people of Ireland in their necessities in the present famine? He said, and he said it 
without fear of contradiction, that it was the clergy of the Established Church, It was 
the clergy of the Established Church who had made great sacrifices to administer 
to the wants of the Irish people. But the clergy of the Established Church tou/d 
suffer the most under the operation of the proposed law, and it should be borne in 
mind that, by the tithe commutation, 25 per cent, of their incomes had been giren to the 
landlords.” 

* The Most Reverend Prelate, mentioned in the last note, is making a noble 
effort to restore these sees. We can hardly doubt of his success. 
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English government for aid in educating the people—and her 
suit has been rejected. 

Again: the sum of twenty-six thousand pounds a year has been 
recently voted (1846) by the English legislature to the College 
of Maynooth, which is under the control of bishops who have 
sworn to “observe the decrees of Trent;” to “be obedient to 
their Lord, the Pope,” and “ to maintain the papacy and royalties 
of Peter against all men.” 

Again: in the Commission for Ireland under the Charitable 
Bequests Bill (7 and 8 Vict. c. 97) the English government has 
recognized Irish sworn servants of the pope, as bearing rank: in 
consequence of vassalage to him, and of non-subjection to the 
English crown *; and bearing Aigher rank in proportion as that 
vassalage and that non-subjection, respectively, are more com- 

lete ! 

r We cannot wonder that, with the lessons which these Acts 
publicly teach by the legislative voice of England, the Irish 
people should look on the English rule as a civil and religious 
grievance. If these legislative measures to which we have now 
referred, are indeed part and parcel of what is commonly called 
“ Justice to Ireland,” then that system can only be completed by 
the REPEAL of the UNION, and by the abolition of all traces 
of English rule in that country. J/ these Acts are equitable, we 
cannot stop short of that catastrophe: and, whatever the means 
may be, the end aimed at by the editors of the ‘ National 
Sibrery ” is indeed a consummation fot which every Irish patriot 
is ound to strive. 

But, as we have before said, we are firmly convinced that all 
these measures rest on an wnrighteous foundation. They are 
based on principles directly opposed to divine truth, and utterly 
subversive of it. The Worp of God inculcates obedience to 
sovereign powers, and declares that he that resisteth the power 
shall receive to himself damnation. If the Queen of Great Britain 
is not the lawful sovereign of Ireland, then the sooner she 
renounces all claim to the rule of that country, the better ; but, if 
she is, then any withdrawal of allegiance from her, and any adhesion 


> King James I., whom it is now so much the fashion to disparage, showed 
: f our own da ien he said 


much more political wisdom than our three estates of ow »W 
to the Romish agents in 1614, “ You that are but half sulyects should have but half 
privileges: you that have an eye to me but one way, and to the Pope another way, 
the Pope is your father in spiritualibus, and I in temporalibus only ; and 80 you -o% 
your bodies torn one way, and your souls drawn another: you that send rm c ni - 
dren to the seminaries of treason, strive henceforth to become true subjects, that you 
may have Cor unum et viam unam, and then I shall respect you all altke ; > your 
Lrish priests teach you such grounds of doctrines as you cannot follow them, but you 


must cast off your loyalty to your king.” 
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to a foreign power, is treason against her, and ought not to he 
rewarded by the state with rank and dignities, (God forbid !) but 
to be controlled by civil restraints. 

Again: if the Romish Church is indeed the true Church, if it 
teaches the doctrines of Christ and his Apostles, 7/ it is the 
primitive Church of Jreland, then, in the name of Heaven, let it be 
established to-morrow! let the Romish primates be installed in 
Armagh and in Dublin ; let the Romish prelates be domiciled in 
the episcopal palaces of Ireland; let a Maynooth be erected 
and endowed in every province of Ireland; let the ‘ National 
Library for Ireland” be reprinted by the Queen’s printer ; and 
let the “ National System of Education” receive increased 
grants for teaching the doctrines of the papal councils of Lateran, 
Constance, and of Trent. 

But, if the ancient Church of Ireland was /ree; if the autho- 
rity of the Bishop of Rome was never recognized in that country 
before the tenth century; if the papal power forced itself into 
Ireland by aggressions and frauds, abetted, alas! by England ; 
if Ireland emancipated herself from that tyrannical usurpation 
and hard bondage in the sixteenth century, and if she would now 
be enjoying the blessed fruits of liberty, peace, prosperity, and 
true religion, provided only that Lngland had done her duty to 
Ireland, and had not been lamentably false to her trust by collu- 
sion and conspiracy with her worst foe; then, we say, if we 
do not desire that our own acts should recoil upon ourselves, and 
that the wind to which we have sown in Ireland should become a 
whirlwind in England, let us repent of our injuries to the Irish 
people; let not the folly of the past be a reason for insanity in 
the future; let us lose no time in paying some instalments at 
least of the heavy debt, so long due, of justice to Ireland; let 
us achieve a work of true ‘ Catholic emancipation ;” let us 
restore, sustain, strengthen, enlarge, and consolidate the ancient, 
scriptural, apostolical Church of Ireland; let us resuscitate her 
suppressed bishopries, reimburse her sequestered endowments, 
recruit her dismantled schools; let us, in fine, make the Church 
of Ireland capable of performing the work, which she alone can 
perform, that of re-awakening the loyalty of an estranged nation, 
and of staying the plague (worse than of famine and pestilence) 
which may break out sooner than any of us is aware, and rage 
more furiously than any of us may apprehend,—the plague of 
sedition, of rebellion, and of civil war’. 


_ © The following extracts from the speech of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval 
in the House of Commons on May 13, 1805, show what would have been done for 
Ireland if the life of that conscientious and courageous minister had not been 
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prematurely snapped asunder, and what may still be done for Ireland by a states- 
man acting on principles and furnished with abilities like his. 

“ Sir, if we would be wise, if we would be consistent, if we would be useful to 
our country, we must go further. We must support the Established Church ; we 
must encourage it. We should adopt measures for repairing the dilapidated churches 
in Ireland. We should adopt measures for reversing the fatal policy of those unions, 
which, unhappily for that country, have committed the care of 2000 parishes to 
not more than 1000 rectors, of whom not more than 500 have any houses belong- 
ing to them on which they can reside. We should take measures for procuring a 
resident clergyman in every parish, We should take measures for repairing rectorial 
houses where they are decayed,—for rebuilding them where they have been demo- 
lished. We should, in short, give to the people of Ireland the means of worshipping 
as Protestants, of which, in many parts of that country, they are now wholly deprived, 
No circumstance has more fatally tended to thwart the progress of the Reform- 
ation ; to diminish the numbers of the Protestants, both real and apparent ; to aid 
the success and to spread the tenets of the Roman Catholic priesthood. More- 
over, sir, we should review the system of the Protestant schools in Ireland, which, 
though instituted upon the best possible motives, have their objects defeated and 
counteracted by some impolitic and inconvenient regulations. 

“It is in my mind to the Church Establishment in Ireland, and to the support of 
it (if you are to keep up your connexion with Ireland), that you must in a great mea- 
sure look for the means of preserving that connexion. What is said, therefore, of the 
non-residence of the clergy, the union of many livings, the too great extent of 
parishes, &c. &e., I agree to in a great measure, and would gladly see the object of 
remedy. 1 would have the Irish Government set its face steadily against unions. 
I would not admit of a union to be held in plurality with another living. Let us 
persevere in our plan of encouraging the building of parsonage-houses. Let us 
raise merit only to the bench and to the high dignities; let us encourage the dissolution 
9 unions and the division of parishes. These latter objects may be effected without 

ifficulty when the patronage is in the Crown or in the Church, but will be useless 
till we have the means of giving separate glebe residences and churches to the 
separated parishes and the distinct parts of those which may be divided. Let 
residence of the clergy be every where compelled as much as possible,—and from all I 
can hear, I believe these circumstances would not only create, but would discorer a 
much greater proportion of Protestant population in Ireland than is now believed to 
exist. In many places they have no means of showing themselves at present. 

“ As to provision for the Roman Catholic Clergy,—believing the Protestant ascend- 
ancy and establishment to be essential to the connerion of Ireland and England, and 
indeed to the existence of the Protestant proprietors in Ireland ; and that no degree 
of good, no, nor that of conciliating the priest himself, would be effected by this 
measure ; I look at this measure as one of the most fatal which could rng: be 
recommended. I look sanguinely to the effect of an improved state of the Pro- 
testant clergy in point of residence, operating upon the improved state of growing 
information in Ireland, for the gradual diminution of papal error; | contend that 
the promotion of the Protestant religion in Ireland has NEVER been pursued upon 
any rational principle till of very late years; that it is not eren now sufficiently 
acted upon; that the effect of the experiment fairly tried is not known; and I look to 
any thing which promotes and increases the influence and revenues of the Roman 
Catholic priest as so much weight flung into the opposite scale, counteracting all 
the good which we may hope to derive on the other side. To this, therefore, I 
cannot conceive the state of circumstances in which I should not feel myself bound 


to give my most decided opposition.” 
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Ant. 1V.—Two Lectures on Machinery. Delivered before the 
University of Oxford in Lent Term, 1844. By Travers 'Twiss, 
D.CL., F.RS., Professor of Political Gconomy. Oxford: 
John H. Parker. 1844. 


Wer propose at present, and perhaps in some future numbers, to 
make a few observations on the subject of Political (economy. 
And at this name how many readers will lay down the book ! To 
how many will rise up a vision of a dry, barren, weary, interminable 
waste of disquisition, strewed with arid facts, like a wilderness with 
stones, and incapable of throwing forth even one wild flower of 
imagination, or one gushing rill of feeling to relieve its dreari- 
ness! How many will turn away from the subject with still more 
repugnance, as the chosen resort of minds alienated from all higher 
speculations, and corrupted by the service of Mammon! How 
many, too, upon principle, will affect to despise it, as if the only 
mode of checking the abuse of an inquiry is to crush it by an 
assumption of scorn! 

And yet political ceconomy has raised its head, and established 
its footing among the sciences and philosophies of men. It has 
been admitted — not without a struggle, but still formally — 
into our University studies. It has attracted the attention of 
minds of great acuteness and range of thought ; and it has com- 
pelled attention by the pertinacity with which it has forced its 
‘alculations and conclusions into every department of political life, 
and become, in fact, the secretly dominant theory of public affairs. 
Ixamine the measures of a Ministry, and the debates in Parlia- 
ment; and how few, if any, do not at last fall into and terminate 
in some economical question—a question of revenue, or taxation, 
or expenditure, or debt, or property. How few even of the great- 
est and most purely moral subjects connected with legislation are 
ever —. in Parliament without being debased by reason- 
ings only fit for the atmosphere of the Exchange, and without the 
ineasures they involve being impoverished and curtailed, and often 
rendered futile, by the pressure of the money market. 

lreland—and with this word what a host of reflections rises up 
—is at this day become from a problem of religion, of political 
organization, of moral cultivation—a problem of money. Educa- 
tion, dissevered from all higher responsibilities, all avowed con- 
nexion with religion, so far as the State is coneerned, is now 
reduced to the distribution of funds: it is a matter of finance. 
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The ie oe of the Crown seem valued only as they dispense 
salaries. ‘The Legislature is a machine for taxation. Society a 
joint-stock company for the creation of wealth. The higher classes 
are the rich, and the rich are the higher classes. Poverty in our eyes 
has lost its sanctity, its title to respect, its community of nature 
with man and with God, and is dealt with only as an incumbrance, 
or a curse, or a political offence. Kven the Church is dragged down 
to the same miserable level. It cries for more bishops ; but the 
answer is, there are no funds. It asks permission to receive endow- 
ments, and is met by the Statute of Mortmain. It strives to 
consolidate its funds and associate its clergy in colleges, and the 
main difficulty of their existence depends upon a question of mone 
—the law of trusts. A blow is struck which threatens, in all 
human probability, to extinguish a whole class of the commu- 
nity, and that class the foundation itself of political society ; but 
no voice is raised to plead for it on any higher grounds than those 
on which it is attacked—the price of corn. On every side we are 
beset by problems of political ceconomy. And the Church, 
whether reluctantly or not, must be prepared to enter into, and 
guide and sanctify this branch of human knowledge, like every 
other. There is no escape. 

And perhaps the importance of the study, its intimate con- 
nexion with the grandest and highest interests of life might be 
best appreciated, if the reader would transfer himself in mind to 
three scenes, which were once brought in succession before our 
own attention, and would compare them together in their cireum- 
stances and results. The first is the University of Oxford. 

It is no unworthy pride for those who owe to the institutions 
of that place a most fervent gratitude, if they delight to witness 
the effect produced by them on cultivated and religious minds. 
And when the observer stands among them perhaps with 
even increased affection and pleasure as the place of his own 
education, let him appreciate the munificence which has de- 
voted its wealth to the foundation of such nurseries of learning 


and piety. Let him examine the political wisdom which has 


given security to their property, and invested them with dignity 
Let him trace their 


and power in the body politic of the nation. t | ' 
moral operation upon the whole people by the spirit of obedience, 


and self-respect, and faith, which they infuse into the higher classes. 
Let him feel the secret influence of noble halls, and ancient 
towers, of cloisters, and groves, and spires, and pinnacles mingled 
together in exquisite beauty ; of the calmness and peacefulness 
which lie around them like a spell; of libraries stored with the 
wisdom of ages; of collections of works of art; of the grace, 
decency, and manly refinement diffused over the whole aspect of 
life. Let it be the season of a public celebration ; and let him 
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witness ceremonies which in splendour and beauty can scarecly 
be equalled in the courts of princes. Let him partake of hospi- 
talities at which nobles are entertained with no unworthy sump- 
tuousness. And let him reflect, that if in their public characters 
these great societies are thus able to exhibit both wealth and 
grandeur, privately there is spreading among them a greater 
simplicity of taste, more self-denial, more hardness of living, 
such as becomes communities devoted to prayer, and education, 
and learning. 

He would be struck especially by the profusion, or, as too 
many might regard it, the extravagance which has been recently 
indulged in the restoration and decoration of the chapels belong- 
ing to the colleges ; and not less by the extraordinary readiness 
and liberality, with which appeals of charity and religion are 
answered, by men, whose whole incomes, in the eyes of the world, 
are slender pittances; and by the tone of mind, the quictness, 
the reverence, the kindly feeling, the manly independence which 
pervades its society. 

Let it be a calm bright summer’s evening when he leaves that 
place of many privileges and many blessings. And as he looks 
down, for the last time, from the woody heights above it, on its 
spires, and turrets, and long grey ranges of arched windows 
flashing in the setting sun, amidst tufted groves and meadows 
glittering with streams ; let him ask to what may be attributed 
the preservation of this place in strength and honour through so 
many changes of outward things, and even of civil convulsions ; 
and how does it retain, even now, in the midst of a general cor- 
ruption, its healing and sanctifying influence on the whole empire? 
And would not the answer, after looking to the source of all 
good, lead to a theory of Political GEconomy? When struck 
with the riches of its foundations, and the splendour of its 
public ceremonials, coupled with the peacefulness, and modesty, 
and neglect of self, which appears to be the natural result 
of its institutions, when religiously and worthily maintained, 
must he not reflect, that without vast endowments, and much of 
all those various creations of human art which constitute wealth, 
and, without certain laws in the distribution of them, even the 
moral energy and spirit of this place would be comparatively 
powerless? Perhaps in no place in the world is wealth, the great 
corrupter of man, more divested of its poison, or rendered more 
subservient to good,—that is, to the preservation and promulga- 
tion of religious truth, of obedience, and of charity. No where 
might we trace more clearly the effects of a sound and Christian 
Political (economy, as well as of a sound and Christian Political 
Philosophy. . 

Let the next day carry us to a very different scene,—into the 
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midst of one of those vast populated wildernesses of buildings, 
which cover, almost connectedly, our manufacturing districts. 
Let us be shut in for miles by dismal dreary ranges of sightless 
habitations, intermixed with tall blackened chimneys, vomiting 
erpetual smoke, and wreck-like heaps of excavated earth, from 
which hundreds of thousands of squalid, demoralized beings 
issue, day and night, to their never-ending drudgery in mines 
and factories ; where the very blue of heaven, and the brightness 
of the sun, are tainted and obscured with filth; where spring 
never seems to come, and Nature, with her thousand forms of 
grace and mercy, is unknown. Let us seek out those who have 
devoted themselves to the ministry of the Gospel in this melan- 
choly district, and as we listen to their sad and desperate tale of 
its condition, and watch their pale exhausted countenance, worn 
with anxiety and hopeless toil, and hear of children doomed to 
labour, without a thought of heaven or a knowledge of their 
God; of parents selling their babes to misery, and sin, and 
shame, to earn a scanty pittance ; of the young thrown together 
into fermenting cesspools of corruption and vice; of towns spring- 
ing up without a church or a school; of alternate fluctuations 
in the demand for labour, which exclude prudence, and tempt to 
extravagancy, and reduce all alike to poverty ; of dishonesty 
and fraud which often close the market against the manufactures 
of a Christian country, and leave whole populations at the risk of 
perishing by famine ; of sedition, and discontent, and infidelity ; 
of the blasphemer and the drunkard ; of chartism and socialism ; 
of the infidel and assassin:—and when the cause of all these 
miseries and crimes was asked, and we traced it to the covetous- 
ness of wealth, should we not feel with the holy Apostle, that 
money is, indeed, the root of all evil; might we not doubt if a 
Christian should tolerate a science which makes wealth an ex- 
clusive object, if there can be any such branch of philosophy as a 
Christian political ceconomy, any more than a Christian theory 
of murder and of poison ? 

From this scene we would take the observer to another. Let 
him find himself standing on the summit of one of the loftiest cliffs 
on the western coast of Ireland, and looking down from Achill Head 
on a grand, but dreary and desolate, extent of headland, and crag, 
and solitary shore, and wild moorland, and barren mountain, 
scarcely trodden by human foot. Beneath him, at the bottom of 
4 precipice, known by the name of the Amethyst Mountain, from 
those gems being found there, he will see one of the miserable 
Villages, of which only a few are to be found in the whole district. 
The little cabins, built of rude boulders from the shore, and 
thatched with sod, are huddled together, with their apertures, 
Which can scarcely be called either doors, or windows, or chim- 
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neys, turned from the western blast, Before them lie fetid 
dunghills, the manure and only wealth of the emaciated, squalid, 
and almost naked beings who loiter idly among them. A few 
rude coricles are the only symptoms that any use is made of 
that magnificent ocean aiah stretches before their eyes, full of 
the most valuable fisheries, and opening to enterprise communica- 
tions with the whole world, and by its safe and magnificent har- 
bours, offering refuges and nurseries for whole fleets and marts of 
commerce. He will ask the names of two of those melancholy vil- 
lages, and will be told that one signifies ague and the other fever; 
and the sickly, pallid faces of the almost naked children who 
crawl amidst the filth, will too well explain the reason. There is 
no sign of a place of worship, of a school, of any thing to indicate 
the presence of guidance or cultivation. The savages in the 
interior of Africa could not present a more wretched appearance 
than these citizens of the wealthiest and most cultivated empire 
in the world. Poverty, famine, and ignorance are stamped on 
every trace of human hfe; and the traveller will rejoice when an 
intervening precipice shuts out the sight, and he finds himself 
alone with nature, no voice to speak of misery and man, no sign 
of life but the leaping of the insect among the heath, and the 
eagle which shoots out under his feet from its eyrie in the cliff. 
And yet as he descends from the mountain he will trace in 
many places indications of mines and treasures in veins of the 
rock and in the beds of torrents. The cabins are piled up from 
boulders of granite and porphyry. Though even the valleys are 
now covered with a deep bed of peat and bog, spotted here and 
there with black inky pools, or with a meagre patch of yellow ill- 
weeded potato ground, yet enormous trunks and roots of trees 
buried deep in the earth, prove that formerly whole tracts had 
been covered with forests, which, from the neighbourhood of the 
sea, might now haye proved sources of wealth. Notwithstanding 
poverty and disease, and entire abandonment by any superior 
instructor, the unhappy children are still full of intelligence ; and 
it will be remembered that from the Irish people are provided for 
Mngland its finest soldiers, the great proportion of its manufac- 
turing population, and, in the higher ranks, some of the highest 
and noblest examples of the human character which ever adorned 
our nature, Only one spot will exhibit any symptom of im- 
provement. <A line of low whitewashed cottages, with glazed 
windows, and a little terrace of cultivated corn land, lies in the 
gorge of a deep valley where it opens to the sea. It is the 
Missionary Settlement of Achill. And though many defects 
might be suggested in its organization, and no few differences of 
opinion on its religious character, the enterprise is full of interest 
both to the Christian and the statesman. At other times these 
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ints might be discussed. Now it may strike us in another 
ight, as connected with the temporal welfare and development of 
the wealth of this barren island. It is the germ of its political 
ceconomy. 

And it may be then,—surely the thought will occur,—it may 
be, that wealth is necessary to man, and that ascience of Political 
(Economy after all may not be a science of mere poison. What 
Oxford, with its noble machinery of institutions, is effecting for 
the whole empire, that little colony, not with less zeal, though with 
far less wisdom in its organization, is endeavouring to effect for 
this wilderness. But, without wealth, how could Oxford be sup- 
ported? And this little spot in the desert must wither and die 
away unless it can command that, which in the eyes of the 
starving inhabitants around it, would appear unbounded riches. 
Oxford, Birmingham, and Achill! How much they might suggest 
to us on the use and abuse of wealth, on the difference of a Chris- 
tian and a heathen political ceconomy, and on the absence of any 
ceconomy whatever. 

This, then, is the object of the following remarks—to suggest 
how political ceconomy may be viewed in a Christian light; 
how it may be identified with Christian morality ; how it may be 
made to illustrate Christian truth; how its end and object, thie 
proper creation and distribution of human wealth, may be attained 
and served more by the simple observance of the teaching of the 
Bible, than by all the speculations of finance and the enterprises 
of covetousness. 

And first, of the logical mode of examining the subject. 

When a Christian commences the study of any science, he 
may well bear in mind the following principles :—that all truths, 
and all facts, and all the phenomena of nature, are parts of one 
grand system, of which the one God and Father of all is the 
Creator; that, as his work, they are all intimately connected to- 
gether; that they are all emanations, or deductions, or copies, or 
applications of certain primary truths, which are the universal 
laws of creation; that the laws of the creation of an Almighty 
Creator can be found only in his own will, nature, and being ; and 
that the will, nature, and being of that Almighty Creator are not 
now to be searched out and sought after, as if they were utterly 
unknown, but have been communicated to man, sufficiently for 
any practical purposes, through revelation to the Catholic Chureh. 

Although he will be wisely and reverently cautious in applying 
these revealed truths to the explanation of phenomena, to w lich 
they may not be applicable (if this, indeed, be possible) ; and, 
still more, in deducing from them false conclusions by illogical rea- 
sonings of his own, he will also anxiously retain them before him 
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as warnings and safeguards, whenever he is arguing inductively, 
or examining any portion of philosophy apart from revelation. 
If he cannot draw out from the creeds of the Church, by direct 
argument, either moral or physical science, he will at least dis- 
trust any moral or physical science which terminates in inferences 
opposed to any article in those creeds. It is not said that he 
will reject, but he will distrust them ; and, without denying indis- 
putable facts, he will be inclined to suspect some error in their 
assumption as facts, or in the reasoning connected with them. 
When Newton, upon the unity of the Creator, founded his theory 
of unity and analogy in all the operations of nature, and thence 
concluded, that the same law which regulated the fall of an apple 
to the ground might regulate the movements of the planets, he 
acted upon the principles here suggested. When he proceeded 
to verify the hypothesis by experiments, and found that his cal- 
culations brought a different result, he neither abandoned the 
law of analogy, nor the supposed facts of observation. He re- 
tained them both, suspended in his mind, and waited for some 
other mode of reconciling them. It may be that he doubted the 
correctness of his calculations, rather than the universality of his 
law ; and the doubt was subsequently justified by the discovery 
that the calculations had been wrong, and that correct calcula- 
tions brought out the exact result which he had anticipated. 

As Newton acted in astronomy, a Christian may not unphilo- 
sophically act in political ceconomy ; and as all the articles of the 
Christian faith come to us upon the same authority, and demand 
the same reverence and faith, he can no more be charged with 
mysticism and false speculation, in hypothetically applying any 
one to science, than Newton, when he applied the doctrine of the 
Divine unity to the solution of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. 

Among these articles are two; a neglect of which seems to 
have embarrassed both modern and ancient speculations on the 
subject of political cconomy,—and however remote they may 
seem at first, they will be found intimately connected with the 
study. They are, first, ‘‘ The human Nature of our blessed Lord 
united with his Divine Nature, in one Person, as perfect God and 
perfect Man, of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting ;” 
and, secondly, ‘* The Resurrection of the Body.” 

It would be scarcely possible to state, in a more general or 
authoritative form, the mysterious truth, round which both human 
passions and human reason have been battling since the beginning 
of the world, and battling in vain, as often as they have been 
distracted by the struggles between matter and spirit, the soul 
and the body. At one moment, the etherial element within man 
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has endeavoured to emancipate itself wholly from the chains of 
the flesh ; and if not in this world, at least in another, to imagine 
and realize a being wholly incorporeal and divine. At another 
the body has dragged the soul to the ground, and sense has suc- 
ceeded in materializing even the ‘ Divine particle of heavenly 
breath,” — ‘‘ divinam particulam aurz,”— enclosed within it. 
Either spirit without matter, or matter without spirit, has at 
times formed the exclusive object of human speculations; and as 
often as they have reached this termination, they have been en- 
countered and repelled by some startling phenomenon, which no 
fancy or ingenuity can resist or evade ; and in which either spirit 
~egraaig into matter, or matter moulds and incorporates spirit. 
he two cannot be separated. 

And Christianity proclaims this mystery; and as one of the 
vital truths, which enter most deeply, not only into the system of 
Christianity, but into the whole life and business of man, the 
Divine hand, which framed, or guided the framers of the Catholic 
creeds, has placed this as one among the few grand facts, the 
truths of truths, and laws of laws, which are essential to the 
Christian faith. It has exhibited it, not merely as an abstract 
doctrine, but as other abstract doctrines are exhibited in the 
Gospel, in external facts, in the nature of the Divine Being, in 
whom, and by whom, and into whom, all things were created ; 
“who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of every 
creature” (Coloss. i. 15); and in the prophecy of man’s own em- 
bodied state in a future world, where nevertheless he will see the God 
of Spirits face to face. Perhaps no conditions could be imagined, 
under which mere human reason would so revolt from the realiza- 
tion of the mystery. To combine matter with s irit, in the 
person of a Divine Being, would seem both profanation and 
blasphemy. ‘To carry the fetters and seeming infirmities of the 
flesh beyond the grave, is to deprive the immortality of the phi- 
losopher of its highest and most captivating charm. And yet 
Christianity does both: and it exemplifies the mystery still fart er 
in a variety of forms :—in its sacramental influences ; in its con- 
secration of the body of man to be the temple of the Holy Spirit ; 
in its appeals to the evidence of the senses; in the external ordi- 
nation of its ministers; in its typical ritual; in the symbolical 
interpretation, both of history and of nature; in the reverence 
for external forms, when established by Divine authority; in 
one word, in every instance where it recognizes man as a com- 
ie being of body as well as soul, and neither rejects the body 

y a forced system of asceticism, nor annihilates the soul by per- 
mitting the supremacy of the senses. Bs 

And now to apply this principle to the study of political economy. 
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Political ceconomy, as now understood, is the science—if science 
it can be called—of wealth ; of its creation, distribution, and ex- 
change. And by wealth are understood all those objects in the 
material world, whether natural, such as the fruits of the earth 
and the metals of the mine, or artificial, as manufactures, which 
contribute to the physical comfort, convenience, and enjoyment of 
man. Like physical science, it has for its subject matter the 
material re It differs from physical science in this, that it 
does not consider such material objects in themselves, in their 
own laws and operations, which might exist, whether man was 
ereated upon the earth or not, as coals might be formed within 
the earth, and water descend with a certain power, though no 
human beings lighted a fire, or ground corn; but in their con- 
nexion with and adaptation to man—in their value relative to him. 
But it is their value, solely as material and corporeal. A political 
economist of the present day does not examine the influence of 
lotteries, or of ardent spirits, or of duties which encourage 
smuggling, or of particular manufactories or trades, upon the 
morals or intellects of the people. He calculates by the revenue, 
by rents, by wages, by prices. If a national taste be generated 
for poison, as in the case of opium, and opium thus becomes va- 
luable, and an article of commerce, the political economist docs 
not prohibit it, exeept by assuming another character,—that of 
a moralist, or a Christian. And in enumerating the use of 
such articles, the articles which constitute wealth, he would ri- 
gidly exclude any qualities of mind which they might encourage 
or deteriorate, any habits of temperance, or faculties of reasoning 
which might accompany them: he would confine himself to objects 
which can be touched and handled, seen and heard; as food, 
clothing, houses, furniture, pictures, statues, books, lands, woods, 
machinery of all kinds, cattle considered in this light, the pro- 
duets of the fine arts considered as enjoyments of the senses ; 
every thing, in short, which the animal man values, as contri- 
buting to the maintenance and gratification of his animal nature. 

It is no unjust charge against the science, or those who have 
professed it, thus to limit its present acknowledged range. It is 
one of the fundamental principles contended for in all its in- 
quiries that they should be pursued independently and exclusively, 
and be secured from any false bias or extraneous admixture of 
moral and religious considerations: and the result of this theory 
is fairly exemplified in the creation of the manufacturing districts 
of the British empire. 

On the other hand, both philosophy and religion have seldom 
prevailed without the rise, in some form or other, of an exclusive 
spiritualism. The body has been regarded solely as the prison 
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and punishment of the soul. The command to crucify the flesh 
—that is, to extirpate from it by self-denial, and at the cost of 
any suffering, the vitality of every germ of sin—has been per- 
verted to the entire annihilation of the body. Asceticism has 
sublimed devotional feeling into an union so complete with the 
Divine Spirit, as to destroy our individual existence. Polities 
have been planned, from which commerce, and manufactures, and 
arts, and property, and even money itself, were to be excluded. 
Religious communities have risen, under vows of poverty, which 
led to the accumulation of enormous riches ; and the rejection of 
every bodily comfort and enjoyment has been made synonymous 
with virtue—with humility, which engendered pride, and with 
self-sacrifice which became but another form of self-indulgence. 

But truths are not single principles; they are an up of 
binary principles of two apparent contrarieties.. And though 
human reason cannot grasp them both, but must assume, and 
argue upon, only one portion and face of the whole, the Christian, 
hy receiving revelation upon the testimony of the Catholic Church, 
can and will accept the whole : and where in the creeds he finds that 
the intimate union of the spiritual and corporeal is asserted in the 
strongest of all instances, he will beware of separating them. He 
will believe that there exists some deep, inscrutable, mysterious 
connexion between them in man and human nature, at all times, 
and under all circumstances upon earth, because not only in him- 
self, but in the Almighty Being after whose image man was formed, 
and union with whom, both in this world and the next, is his life 
and his hope, the voice of heaven has proclaimed, that “the two 
natures are united never to be divided.” And he will neither study 
nor think to practise, nor teach a system of morals or of Saar 
from which the use and abuse of wealth should be excluded ; and 
still less to profess a science of wealth without placing it in har- 
mony and co-operation with religion, and virtue, and truth. 

With the fitiue error we are little concerned at present. 
Perhaps in some recoil and revulsion of the public mind we may, 
at no great distance of time, pass from the idolat of wealth to a 
fanatical spiritualism, which will treat it wholly with scorn. — But 
as yet the danger and the falsehood lies in an opposite direction— 
in the exclusive contemplation of the laws of wealth, as distinct and 
severed from the laws of man’s higher nature; from virtue and reli- 
gion. And because virtue and religion are vague terms, which may 
be used without any definite meaning, and may imply nothing 
more than forms of opinion without any positive external autho- 
rity and obligation ; and because even moral law must be founded 
on our relations to the Divine Being, and those relations depend 
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upon his nature and attributes, and thus even the commandments 
“Thou shalt not steal,” ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet,” become emana- 
tions from the doctrinal truths of theology, therefore a Christian 
in restoring the connexion between matter and spirit in the 
study of political ceconomy, will refer first to the facts of the 
Creed, and make them, as far as may be, the rule and standard 
by which he may at least check and test the result of his inde- 
pendent reasoning. In so doing, however his reasoning may be 
obscure to those who cannot perceive the connexion between 
the intellect and the heart, between abstract truth and practice, 
between principles and facts, he will at least assert the existence 
and supremacy, and universal authority and application of Divine 
truth. He will imply the essential connexion between the 
‘reator and his creation. He will hold up the grand ultimate 
formula, which, however mysterious it may seem, must contain 
the key to the problem of the universe. He will remind both 
himself and others of the existence of an external law placed over 
his reason as well as over his affections by the hand of God him- 
self, and of the authority through which that law has been made 
known to him, and which demands his allegiance in the name of 
(rod himself,—the authority of the Catholic Church. And he 
will be assisting to fulfil the task appointed to that Church of 
upholding and promulgating truth by elevating a standard of 
definite positive doctrine, by which revelation is secured from the 
licence and the destructiveness of mere opinion. 

But when he proceeds to the Bible, the necessity will be made 
still more evident of connecting, and that most intimately, the 
science of political ceeconomy with the doctrines and the practice 
of revelation. ‘The economist cannot say what the geologist, and 
the chemist, and the astronomer may attempt to say, that the 
Bible is silent upon his seience—that it does not profess to deal 
with such matters—that in speaking of them it conforms to 
popular prejudices, and uses the language of popular error, where 
truth and falsehood are alike indifferent. Rather the Scriptures 
are full of a political economy of theirown. Wealth, and its use 
and its abuse, form no small part of their teaching. And a Chris- 
tian will pause the more before he proceeds to sever the political 
ceconomy of the Bible from the political ceconomy of human phi- 
losophy, the teaching that is of God from the teaching of man, 
When he finds that, in a multitude of instances, their principles 
and their reasoning run out into the most startling contradic- 
tions. If the blind man, having detached himself from his guide, 
pursues by himself the same road with his guide, he may be per- 
mitted to proceed with less fear; but when, at the first step, he 
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takes the exactly opposite direction, and at the end of his journey 
reaches a wholly different point, those who have the care of his 
safety will be desirous once more to attach him to a leader. 

When political ceconomy builds its whole system, as on a 
fundamental law, on a license to human avarice, and the Bible 
sums up its morality to man in the words ** Thou shalt not covet,” 
—when political ceconomy treats of wealth as an absolute good, if 
not “ the good” of man, and the Bible declares that its glory, the 
glory of the world, has been delivered to the evil one (Luke iv. 6), 
“to give it to whomsoever he will,”—when political ceeconomy looks 
to the cupidity of man as the spring of his improvement and 
happiness, and the Bible pronounces it “the root of all evil,”— 
when political ceconomy is compelled to treat poverty as crime, 
and He who made the world had not where to oe his head upon 
earth, and blesses it with an especial blessing,—when political 
ceconomy prohibits any thought of virtue or of heaven from 
intruding ito its calculations and acts, and the Bible says, 
“whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God,”—when political ceconomy grudges tithes as a tax 
upon improvement, and the day of rest as a subtraction of labour, 
and the Bible ‘curses with a curse” (Mal. iii. 9), the robbers of 
the Lord in tithes, and the breakers of his sabbaths,—when 
political ceconomy leaves as the wages of the labourer only that 
which he can extort reluctantly from the avarice of his employer, 
and the Bible says, “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he 
treadeth out the corn,”—when political ceconomy would scoff at 
the thought of lending without interest, and the Bible says, 
“Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother, usury of 
money, usury of victuals, usury of any thing that is lent upon 
usury,”—when political economy deems a maniac (Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, vol. i.) the man who would employ his capital except 
for his own present pleasure or future profit, and the Bible 
declares that the first duty of the rich man is to “honour the 
Lord with his substance,”—when political ceconomy would aim by 
the increase and distribution of riches, to create almost a heaven 
upon earth, and the Bible gives the warning, ‘how hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God” (Mark 
x.23),—and when the paradise of political ceconomy is a vision of 
merchandise, and of “a city clothed in fine linen, and purple 
and scarlet, and decked with gold and precious stones and 
pearls,” a vision of “cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, and 
frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, and 
beasts, and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and slaves, and souls 
of men” (Rev. xviii. 16. 13); and these are the very marks set by 
the voice of God himself upon the ‘ habitation of devils, and the 
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hold of every foul spirit, and the cage of every unclean and hateful 
bird,”—and when, in proportion as these signs are multiplyin 

around us, in the same proportion misery and sin, malice an 

rebellion, heresy and schism, seem casting their shadows forward 
to foreshow the coming of the latter days, of the reign of Anti- 
christ,—when all these strange and fearful contrasts are per- 
ceived, a Christian may well doubt, whether it be possible to 
profess together the faith of a Christian, and the science of 
ceconomy, such as it is at present, and will assuredly endeavour, 
if both studies are necessary, as they are necessary, to the 
welfare of man, to harmonize them in the only way possible, by 
placing the human reasoning under the constant control and 
omperrunreens of the Divine revelation. 

Sut the Christian may possess his philosophy as well as 
his faith. And by this he will at once detect the fallacy which 
lies in the seeming reasonableness of confining political ceco- 
nomy exclusively to its own province of wealth, and prohibiting 
the intrusion of any seemingly heterogeneous questions. 

It is true that there was a time when physical science was not 
improved, when it was even impeded and corrupted by an admix- 
ture of theology, and by the substitution of laws of mind to explain 
the mysteries of the laws of matter. But it may be that even 
here the evil was caused rather by the assumption of false prin- 
ciples, and by their application to subjects with which they had no 
connexion, than by the admixture itself. A physician mistakes 
a poisonous herb for a healthy drug, and applies it in a disorder where 
even the drug could do no good ; and the patient dies. But we are 
not therefore to proscribe the connexion between botany and che- 
mistry as fanciful and mischievous. And if a moralist infers 
that because stones are only impelled by impact, therefore mind 
must be swayed by external motives, and the mind be irrespon- 
sible like the stone, there are other modes of explaining the 
falsity of the conclusion than by denying any analogy what- 
ever between mind and matter. There is between them at least 
a typical connexion ; and the knowledge of the substance may 
assist us in interpreting the shadow, and the shadow may illus- 
trate the substance. Even in physical science it is not wise, and 
it never has profited to proscribe a prudent, cautious, reverent 
conerneian of the nature of the Divine Creator, when we are 
engaged in discovering or studying the laws which He has imposed 
on his creatures ; to sever wholly theology from science. 

_But if this be true in researches, which are wholly conversant 
with matter, it is still more true in a study of which man, and 
his moral nature, his wants, and appetites, and intellect, and art, 
form an essential portion. And for this reason: because man, 
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as a free agent, is placed not under one system of laws, but under 
two; and any philosophy of actions which does not embrace both 
systems, is as maimed and imperfect as a theory of mechanical 
movements, which excluded the consideration of friction; or an 
astronomy, which in calculating the orbit of the planets, resolutely 
set aside the attraction of the sun. If a general, in planning a 
campaign, calculates only by the certainties within his powers, and 
omits all thought of contingencies beyond his reach; if an orator, 
in addressing an assembly, confines himself to the abstract rules 
of logic and of eloquence, but sets aside all consideration of a 
totally different subject, the peculiar circumstances and condition 
of himself and of his audience ; if a statesman frames his policy 
only on the knowledge of what man is, without a thought of what 
man should be, and builds prisons without churches, and codifies 
pains and penalties without even recognizing, or appealing to, or 
anticipating in a people a single noble feeling or Divine act, 
because the nature of man is corrupt, and ‘“‘all the thoughts of 
his heart are only evil continually ;” and if they then boast of 
the sobriety, and discernment, and perspicacity, with which they 
drew the lines of distinction, and secured truth from the intrusion 
of error by a commixture of irrelevant matters, what would be the 
issue? And if political ceconomy will persist in regarding man 
solely as a digger of coals, or a spinner of cotton, or a purveyor 
of tobacco, swayed only by one instinet—universal cupidity ; if it 
will forget that there are men to whom gold is as dust, and hearts 
to which giving is tenfold more blessed than receiving, and laws 
which bid us take no anxious thought for the morrow, and a 
Creator, in whose eyes covetousness is as idolatry, and a Hand 
moving above all, Me could feed a people in a year of jubilee, 
though fields were untilled, and crops unsown, and in a moment 
drive forth the King of kings from the palace of his glory, to 
“ dwell with the beasts of the field, and to eat grass like oxen, 
because he walked in pride, and in the fulness of bread ;” how 
can such a mutilated fragment of speculation presume to call 
itself a system, or to boast of its truth f 

For sinful as man may be, selfish and covetous as he is, such 
instinets are not the only motives which influence his actions. 
The moral laws of his own nature, and of his Creators revealed 
Word, are not wholly without effect. They do modify his con- 
duct. And they do produce results in the creation and dispo- 
sition of wealth, as well as mere cupidity. Nay, if the Seriptures 
may be trusted, they are not without effect in accomplishing the 
very object of the economist, and in rendering both nations and 
individuals prosperous and rich. If the Christian, 1n eens 
the laws by which wealth is accumulated and secured, shoul 
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adopt the following principles: if he believed that seeking first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, was the chief condi- 
tion upon which the goods of the world will be added to us; that 
alms never impoverish the giver any more than a favourable loan, 
because he that giveth to the poor, lendeth unto the Lord, and 
the Lord will repay it ; that instead of building barns to store up 
food for many years, that is, of accumulating capital as a security 
for the future, it may be wise to take no thought for the morrow, 
what we shall eat, or what we shall drink, but rather to depend 
on heaven day by day for our daily bread ; that giving is the art 
of gaining, giving with a good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over, that with the same measure that we 
mete withal, it may be measured to us again. (Luke vi. 38.)—If 
he believed, that to oppress the hireling in his wages, (Malachi 
iii. 5,) that is, to reduce him to the least upon which he can 
subsist, is no sure road to profit, but rather to bankruptcy and 
ruin, under a visitation from God; that if we seek to have the 
windows of heaven opened to us, and blessings poured out upon 
our fields, (Mal. iii. 10,) we must look, not to corn laws, or agri- 
cultural societies, or the removal of taxes upon produce, but to 
the payment of our tithes into the storehouses of the Lord ; if a 
Christian should assert these principles as facts, as fundamental 
laws in the creation of wealth, how can the economist dispute 
them? How can he reject them without rejecting the Scriptures, 
or reject the Scriptures without denying his God ? 

Let us not be deceived. It is not necessary that a political 
economist, reasoning as the science now reasons, should be an 
infidel, for he may be, and, under the blessing of God, will be 
illogical, and inconsequent, and inconsistent. His acts and 
inward feelings will not realize his argument. But the science is 
essentially infidel. It cannot be carried on by itself, exclusive of 
revelation and morality, without the tacit assumption of three 
falsehoods : one, that man is only a mere machine, swayed only 
by one law of selfish covetousness ; another, that wealth is created 
by man, not given and distributed by God; the third, that the 
declarations of God, bearing pcs: on this subject, are not to 
be taken into account on it, and therefore have no meaning, or 
are false. The moral nature of man, a particular providence of 
God, and the divinity of revelation, are all tacitly set aside by a 


system, which gives rules for the accumulation of wealth, without 
wi ok the interferences of God to avenge or enforce his com- 
mands, and which refuses to include the words of the Bible in the 
code of its fundamental laws. 

The words may sound harsh, but they cannot be evaded. 

But, it will be said, if political economy, instead of arguing 
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upon human nature, as ruled by one wo} universal law of cove- 
tousness, is compelled to take into consideration the variations of 
his moral affections, the almost miraculous interferences of provi- 
dences, and the contingencies of uncertain promises, it ceases to 
be ascience. It can possess no solidity, no demonstration. 

Assuredly it is so. Political ceconomy is not a science, and 
never can be a science. It is, if the expression may be used, a 
prudence. And as such has always been regarded by philoso- 

hers who best understood the analysis of human knowledge. 
its pretension to the name of a science is not merely a meta- 
physical inaccuracy, or a vagueness in the use of words. It is 
fraught with false consequences and mischievous practice. 

uman reasoning, to take the form of science, must deal with 
immutable laws, with fixed quantities, with strict definitions, 
with powers capable of accurate measurement, and conditions 
which can be foreseen and enumerated. In proportion as any of 
these things fail, reasoning sinks into guess-work ; and action, if 
it rests on any fixed principles or hopes, can find them only in 
the faith which trusts to an eye that sees, where man is blind, 
and to an arm that overrules all things, where man is powerless. 

Let us consider, first, to what an extent this defect of certainty, 
this predominance of the fluctuating and contingent, enters into 
the subject-matter of political ceconomy. 

In the first place, wealth is supposed to be created by bringing 
to bear upon certain raw materials a certain quantity of human 
labour ; in the same manner as by applying flame to gunpowder 
an explosion is produced proportioned to the quantity kindled ; 
or as a certain amount of mechanical force will move a certain 
amount of weight. And in the material world such laws are 
found, permanent and universal, and therefore fit subjects for 
demonstration and science. But the labour which creates wealth 
is not merely physical power, which can be measured ; it is not 
the force of so many workmen, or of an engine of so many horse 
power ; it comprises (and that in a large proportion) talent, 
ingenuity, aliidoats versatility, perseverance, knowledge of 
various kinds, which if omitted from the calculation, leave the 
calculation abortive, and if introduced, will compel the economist 
to include in his elements of wealth intellectual qualities, and the 
instruments by which they are developed. And the scientific 
form of the study is at once lost. ‘ 

Secondly, even if these intellectual powers are brought in any 
fixed and definite proportions to bear upon the creation of wealth, 
still it is one of the most striking oa a in the history of 
man, how completely they seem to have been chained and blind- 
folded as it were by some overruling Providence, barring them 
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from seeing objects which lay under their feet, and from penetrat- 
ing passages which spread open totheir eye, until some fatal moment 
arrived, when not theory, nor experience, nor logical deduction, 
but some accidental coincidence, lighting on a train of seemingly 
fortuitous combinations, exploded discoveries which have changed 
the face of nature, and turned the currents of apnlnen, and con- 
verted deserts into tillage-land, and barren rocks into havens of 
ships. How nearly both Aristotle and Plato stumbled on, and 
yet missed the circulation of the blood! How unfertile of prac- 
tical results was the ultimate formula of modern chemical science, 
the resolution of the atomic theory into laws of proportionate 
combination, in the speculations and cosmogonies of Pytha- 
goras ! 


“Printing,” says Lord Bacon, ‘‘a gross invention ; artillery, a thing 
that lay not far out of the way; the needle, a thing partly known before, 
what a change have these three made in the world in these times; the 
one in state of learning, the other in state of war, the third in the state 
of treasure, commodities, and navigation. And these, I say, were but 
stumbled upon, and lighted upon by chance. Therefore, no doubt the 
sovereignty of men lieth hid in knowledge, wherein many things are 
reserved, which kings,” (he might have added philosophers,) ‘ with 
their treasure, cannot buy, nor with their forces command; their spials and 
intelligencers can give no news of them, their seamen and discoverers 
cannot sail where they grow.” 


Scarcely a classical writer but contains a vision, almost a pro- 
pheey of the existence of America. Yet America lay hidden, till 
Columbus revealed it. Newton's astronomical discovery sprung 
out of the falling of an apple. ‘The Rosetta stone, the key to the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, lay for years in a public street, till acci- 
dent led to its observation. Vaccination, glass, steam, galvanism, 
the doctrine of specific gravity, the power of extracting silver 
from the ore without the aid of quicksilver, electricity, astronomy, 
the effect of oil in calming water, Peruvian bark, the mineral 
springs of Bath, Melksham, and Dorton ; iodine; the primitive 
form of crystals; the magnet, musical intervals, the isochronism 
of the pendulum, multitudes of other discoveries of the utmost im- 
portance both in science and in practice, and, not least, in the 
creation and distribution of wealth, have been casual: that is, 
they have been providential ; they have not been suggested by, but 
to the human mind; they have been reserved as gifts in the 
hands of that Being, who is the source of all know edge; they 
have not been wrought out by men from their own anticipations 
ane exertions. The very nature of human reason involves this 
act. 
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But there is something which enters into the creation of wealth, 
still less susceptible of measurement, It is the moral character 
of the mind. Prudence, patience, temperance, honesty, perse- 
yerance, quickness, activity, and firmness of character, are as much 

ortions of the machinery by which wealth is accumulated, as the 

temper of the metal which forms the plough, or the elasticity of 
the steam which impels the engine. But there is no mode of 
defining their quantity, or calculating their results, except by 
those general laws of moral retribution, which Providence has 
purposely buried under a mass of contingencies, so that although 
the experience of man has stamped them as popular axioms, the 
truth of which cannot be disputed, their Hom operation is 
full of doubt, and cannot be traced. That ‘honesty is the best 
policy ;” that early resting and early rising bring wealth as 
well as health and wisdom; that we never see the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread ; that wealth ill-gotten 
makes to itself wings and flies away—these, and a multitude of 
maxims of the same kind, no bad foundation for practical 
ren ceconomy, yet cannot be made the principles of science, 
‘hey must be accepted upon faith. 

But in addition to the general uncertainty in which nature 
has wrapped these influences of intellect and moral goodness 
upon the creation of wealth, she seems to have purpaensy and 
studiously involved even the physical laws of its development in 
obscurity and doubt. Even the primary law of them all, the 
proportion in which increase is given to the seed and fertility to 
the soil, is so various, so doubtful, that no approach can be made 
to accurate calculation, and no faculty even of foresight can be 
exercised except by striking averages, and comprising in the cal- 
culation a vast extent of country, and a long series of seasons, 
No farmer when he ploughs or sows can foresee what his crop 
will prove. No miner when he commences his excavations can 
measure the depth or richness of the vein. No fisherman when 
he casts his net into the sea knows what it will bring up, At 
first sight no knowledge would seem more valuable to man, none 
more likely to direct his labour aright, and to save a waste of 
toil and time: and yet this knowledge has been withheld from 
him. It may be to remind him more strongly who is the eon 
of all wealth, who it is that feeds the raven and clothes the lily: 
and to prevent him from doing that which modern political 
ceconomy professes as:its chief boast and object, from attempting 
to lay up treasures upon earth, or seeking any art, without faith, 
for providing his daily bread. We learn from it, what human 
reason would so soon forget if such operations of nature were 
immutable and certain, that though one may plant, and another 
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water, it is God that giveth the increase. It is by the seven 
years of plenty, and the seven years of famine, by the shutting up 
of the windows of heaven, by “ the drought, the blight, the barren- 
ness, by the ravages of the caterpillar and locust, the canker- 
worm and the palmer-worm, all the great army of the Lord,” 
(Joel ii.) that we are taught, as we are taught at this moment, 
both to pray and to give thanks for the early and the latter rain, 
for the fruits of the seed, and for the fatness of the land. 

But whatever may be the object of this uncertainty, the fact is 
the same. The increase of that portion of human wealth by 
which all other is regulated, and on which it must depend, the 
supply of food from the earth is a thing precarious, and beyond 
the calculation of science, for more than practical purposes, in 
which faith and not science must be the foundation of our reason- 
ing. It is faith, not science, which is commanded in these words 
of the wise man: ‘‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days.” ‘He that observeth the wind 
shall not sow ; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap. 
As thou knowest not what is the way of the spirit, nor how the 
bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child: even so 
thou knowest not the works of God who maketh all. In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand: for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or 
that, or whether they both shall be alike good.” (Eccles. xi.) 

But there is still a further element of uncertainty in the cre- 
ation of wealth which baffles any thing approaching to demon- 
stration, and therefore any thing like science. The mutability 
of riches is, and has been in all ages, a proverb. It is not merely 
the Scriptures, not merely a theoretical philosophy, but the 
practical experience of each hour which bids us in the “ day of 
ieee be joyful, but in the day of adversity consider: God 
also hath set the one over against the other, to the end that man 
should find nothing after him.” (Eccles. vii. 14.) 

There is natural decay, the moth and the rust that corrupts. 
There is human cupidity, the thief that breaks through and 
steals. There is stil more, the extraordinary intervention of 
heaven, bringing upon those who “by their great wisdom and 
their traffic have gotten gold and silver into their treasures the 
stranger and the sword.” (Ezek. xxviii. 4.) There are the sea- 
sons constantly varying, and bringing round the same results, 
only in a large cycle of changes, of which no single portion is 
fixed or foreseen. The supreme power of the State must be 
master of the wealth of the subjects, and they are exposed to all 
its revolutions and caprices. Value itself is determined by the 
wants of others, and by the relative abundance which supplies 
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them; and these wants are constantly varying, and, especially 
where covetousness encourages speculation, the amount of sup- 
ply shifts like a mountain torrent, now deluging the market, and 
now leaving it nearly dry. A new discovery of science, an acci- 
dental fashion, the opening of a new road, the change of re- 
sidence by a new competitor, the rumour of a battle, the caprice 
of a monarch in the most distant quarter of the globe, may 
change the fortunes of a house, and reduce them from riches to 
beggary. 

As wealth is exposed generally to the aggressions of others, so 
it must in most instances be entrusted to their mercy under a 
system of credit. No man by himself is able to guard it; and 
the hands which he employs to protect and to increase will also 
be tempted to steal it. And thus we are compelled to admit 
into our calculations all the doubts which hang over the conduct 
of men—their moral and religious conduct—when placed in a 
state of trial. And as soon as we endeavour to escape from 
these contingencies, and to ensure stability to credit, and honesty 
to the execution of trusts, so that doubt should no longer in- 
vade them, we involve ourselves in still greater difficulties. The 
present unhappy system of the Court of Chancery grew up from 
an unwillingness to exercise faith in the committal of trusts ; 
and our bankruptcy laws evidence sufficiently the vanity of 
attempting to remove risk from credit. 

And thus not only the Scriptures, but common life, are full of 
instances in which not wealth, as the imagination often dreams, 
but poverty, breaks in suddenly like an armed man, and at the 
moment when all things seemed secure. A mine of quicksilver 
is purchased to-day, which to-morrow is rendered useless by the 
discovery of a new mode of smelting metal. A poor woman 
falls down in a fit at the door of a banking-house: a mob is col- 
lected; rumours spread, a run takes place, and the bank is 
ruined. A firm, surrounded with all the appearances of stability 
and wealth, falls with the fall in the price of “es or of corn, 
and involves with it the fortunes of hundreds. ‘Thus property in 
the West Indies is affected by a hurricane, or by an act of the 
Legislature emancipating the slaves. ‘Thus property in_ the 
funds hangs upon a division in the House of Commons. Thus 
capital embarked in an inn is rendered valueless by the projection 
of a railway. Precariousness and uncertainty are every where. 
Even property tied up, and as it ry seem secured, by the 
most stringent laws, and in the most formal manner, is found to 
have been undermined in secret by some technical flaw or undis- 
covered claim: and none can say how suddenly they may break 
out. And its permanence in the family is little more certain 
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than in the individual. What the father accumulates by thrift, 
the son wastes in extravagance: and the artificial character of 
our own system of entail is a sufficient indication of the effort 
required to struggle successfully against that law by which so 
often “riches are kept for the owners thereof to their hurt : 
riches which perish by evil travail: and he begetteth a son, and 
there is nothing in his hand.” (Eccles. v. 13, 14.) 

But this pretension of political ceconomy to the dignity of 
science is not merely a logical or metaphysical inaccuracy ; it is 
full of practical evil. 

In the first place, as science must be founded on universal 
principles, and as political ceconomy is conversant with certain 
operations of man, it is necessary to find for those operations 
some general immutable laws, and to contemplate his conduct as 
regulated exclusively by them. Hence the necessity of regarding 
man as a machine emptied of all moral affections and duties, and 
actuated exclusively by the one instinct of covetousness. With 
this the office of the legislator dwindles down into an administra- 
tion of finance: political society is contemplated only as a safe- 
guard of property: loyalty and obedience become questions of 
prudence, to be regulated by the balance of trade and the amount 
of taxation: the landlord occupies his land only as a manu- 
facturer of corn: the clergy stand in no other light than as 
receivers of tithes: charity assumes the form of our modern 
poor laws: the cultivation of the higher faculties of mind, intel- 
leet, taste, refinement, and philosophy, are studies which bring no 
profit, and therefore are deupinedl the manufacturer and the 
merchant, as most immediately concerned in the creation of 
wealth, become most deeply contaminated with the plague-spot 
of avarice, and lose their sditerenpect with the respect of society: 
and the labourer, whether in the factory or the farm, is priced 
and reckoned among the machinery and stock, and his wages 
reduced to the minimum of subsistence, as if he possessed net- 
ther heart nor soul, nothing but sinews and muscles to move like 
wheels and pulleys, and to be kept just sufficiently in repair. 
And these results are not imaginary; they follow logically and 
necessarily ; and we can see them now before our eyes in our own 
country. 

It may be true (let us repeat it again) that the majority of 
mankind do act under the one prevailing instinct of covetousness 
and selfishness ; that trade, considered in itself, and value, and 
prices, and wages, are regulated by a conflict between two oppo- 
site avarices ; that to buy cheap, and sell dear, is the chief or the 
only maxim of commercial relations. Even so it may be true that 
the majority of men are sinful; that they act only under impulse 
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and passion ; and that those passions, for the most part, are most 
low and most unworthy. And yet how little can he know either 
of the nature of man, or of the dealings of God, who would 
either rule or teach, without constantly setting before him a 
higher nature, and nobler laws, and a diviner form of the human 
creature ; or would frame a single, instead of a double, system 
for a being composed not of a single, but of a double, nature ? 
What man should be is the first foundation and primary prin- 
ciple of the Divine government, whether in nature or in revela- 
tion. His high calling, his heavenly birth, his future glory, his 
brotherhood with Christ,—these are the first truths set before 
him in his baptism; and upon these, as realized and possessed, 
his education must be conducted and his perfection built up. 
To man, still retaining in his heart the root of bitterness and the 
bondage of sin, such thoughts sound as fictions and dreams, and 
too often they end in being fictions; for another reality exists 
within him,—the reality of sin: and against this another system 
has been framed, dealing with him as corrupt and frail, contem- 
plating him as he is. And a government, or a philosophy, which 
does not embrace both views, like one which does not connect 
-” with matter and matter with spirit, the higher world of 
thought and action with the lower, must begin in oe man 
to be either an angel or a demon, and end in making him either a 
visionary or a brute. It is a great mystery; and yet this is the 
law of Christian education, to make man what he should be by 
supposing him to be already what he should be. And thus the 
political economist may have a system, in which selfishness is the 
ruling law; and he may calculate the results of this as facts too 
common, and of which the good, mingled with the evil, evidences 
the disposal of one who ean bring light out of darkness, and order 
out of chaos, and by whom even the agencies of sin and mischief 
are turned ultimately to his own glory. But before, and beyond this, 
he must have another system,—the system of Christianity ; in 
which not the love but the hatred of the world should rule; in which, 
that “the land may yield her increase, and the trees of the field 
yield their fruit,” we may look not so much to chemical agriculture 
as “to walking inthe statutes and keeping the commandments 
of the Lord” (Lev. xxvi. 3, 4); in which man labours in the 
sweat of his brow, not to hoard up riches, but that he may have 
to give to them that need; and in which giving may be more 
blessed than receiving, and poverty more near to heaven than 
wealth. 

But besides this demoralizing tendency of a scientific, demon- 
strative form of political economy, there occurs here again, of 
necessity, the same irreligious and infidel tendency, as in its rea- 
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soning exclusively of morals. There is no irreligion in examining 
and describing the physical laws of nature by themselves, because 
they have been fixed from the first, their agencies defined, and 
their results made capable of prophecy. The Creator has veiled 
his own Almighty hand, and left his creation, as it might seem, 
to itself; to be overruled only occasionally, and, under peculiar 
circumstances, by the interposition of miracles. But in the 
creation and distribution of wealth, the very opposite is the case. 
Here the Almighty has still reserved to himself, to his extraor- 
dinary, and immediate, and especial Providence, acting in mystery 
and in darkness, the whole province of the economy of the world. 
‘“The Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich: he bringeth low, and 
lifteth up. He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and lifteth up 
the beggar from the dunghill, to set them among princes, and 
to make them inherit the throne of glory: for the pillars of 
the earth are the Lord’s, and he hath set the world upon them.” 
(1 Sam. ii. 7, 8.) If the accumulation of wealth proceeds upon 
any natural law, it must be that wealth creates wealth ; and that 
riches, however gathered, are the best security for their own per- 
manenee. And yet even heathens knew from experience that 
such was not the truth; great prosperity, especially acquired 
prosperity, was to them in itself an omen, and prognostic of 
calamity. They felt, what the Bible declares, that another hand 
was stretched out to mar all the operations of men. Though 
they never had been in the sanctuary of God, they understood, 
with the Psalmist, the end of the evil: “ Surely thou didst set 
them in slippery places ; thou castedst them down into destruc- 
tion. How are they brought into desolation as in a moment! 
they are utterly consumed with terror.” 

And when this immediate agency of the Lord is set aside, and 
other agencies are exclusively treated of, what is it but to deny 
the truth of his word, and to contemn his authority? What is a 
theory of population, which forgets that it is the Lord who 
‘maketh the barren woman to keep house, and to be a joyful mother 
of children” (Ps. exiii. 9); and that “children are an heritage 
of the Lord: and the fruit of the womb is his reward?” (Ps. 
exxvil. 3.) What is a calculation of finance, which makes not 
“God the strength of a nation, but trusts in the abundance of its 
riches?” (Ps. hi. 7.) What is a bold carelessness in the means 
by which wealth is accumulated, whether by cruelty to the poor 
or dishonesty in our dealings, forgetful of the warning,—‘“ Trust not 
in oppression, and become not vain in robbery : if riches increase, 
set not your heart upon them?” What are these and similar 
reasonings, in which, if political ceeconomy be a science, it must 
indulge, because it must confine itself to facts and observations, 
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which can be traced, and generalized, and defined by the eye of 
man ?— What are they but practical and positive denials of the 
agency of the Almighty ¢ and where that agency has been pro- 
claimed by his word, denials of the Divine authority of that word, 
and of the being of God himself? It is an apostasy from the very 
profession of Christianity. 

But, it may be asked, if the declarations of Scripture are to 
form the basis of political ceconomy, what need is there of any 
further inquiry? What place has philosophy in a subject appro- 
priated to faith? And the answer is the same as that which jus- 
tifies a philosophy of morals and a philosophy of polities; al- 
though the principles of both morals and of politics are by the 
Christian primarily derived and received, upon authority, from 
the Scriptures and the Church. It is, that reason must be pre- 
ceeded by faith, not superseded by it. ‘To prove, confirm, illustrate, 
expand, and apply by the light within us what has been originally 
taught us by the light of heaven from without, is one great func- 
tion and duty of man. It is the proper exercise of his activity, 
the trial of his patience, the reward of his faith. Without it he 
dwindles into a passive recipient of truth, without the power of 
incorporating it with his own belief, or employing it in his own 
practice, as a free moral agent. And to give scope for these 
operations, the laws of superior legislatures are confined to general 
declarations ; the application of which in detail, and often even 
their logical connexion and theory, is left to subordinate juris- 
dictions and to individuals. 

Often also, though these general principles are recognized as 
authoritative laws, which may not be contravened, it is not easy 
to arrange them as a form or plan upon which to prosecute a 
scientific inquiry. A Christian will, indeed, hold them before 
him carefully and universally, as in his daily walk he would hold 
the moral commandments of the Lord, ready to abandon any 
conclusion of his reasoning which would really violate them; and 
yet he may commence his reasoning from other points, and argue 
efficiently without them. They may be employed as checks to 
his reasoning, where they may not serve logically as fundamental 
axioms, from which to commence it. Man is sometimes allowed 
to reason, as to act, from his own internal springs, and to move 
freely as between two lines of landmarks, set for him on either 
side; provided he never forgets that such landmarks exist, and 
retires as soon as his feet trespass even the least upon their 
limits. And this is not rationalism ; though the reasoning itself 
be rationalistic, and faith assumes the form of philosophy and 
science. It gives to the human mind full scope for its activity of 
thought, and full indulgence to that desire of unity and system, 
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and logical dependence of argument, which forms the chief law 
of the human intellect ; and it saves it from those melancholy 
aberrations, and deficiencies, and falsehoods, into which any 
science, where the Divine voice has spoken, must fall, when 
that Divine voice is set aside and neglected, as if it had never 
been heard. 

With these cautions, then, we may venture to throw out a few 
suggestions from time to time on the form which the study of 

itical ceconomy would take in the hands of a Christian phi- 
Seach . And first of the nature of wealth. 

As both reason and revelation concur in recognizing the intimate 
connexion between matter and spirit, a political economist must 
assume as a first principle, that wealth, that is the various adapta- 
tions of the material world to the comforts and conveniencies of life, 
is in some shape or other necessary to man. That it is full of temp- 
tations, liable to abuse, pregnant with evil when abused, he must 
acknowledge also. It is one of the blessings, of which either the 
total want or the inordinate excess are each evil ; and his prayer 
will be that of the son of Jakeh: ‘Give me neither poverty nor 
riches: feed me with food convenient for me: lest I be full, and 
deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and 
steal, and take the name of my God in vain.” (Prov. xxx. 8, 9.) 

But in order to determine where the use ends and the abuse 
begins, and to ascertain logically the moral laws for the develop- 
ment and distribution of wealth, a Christian philosophy will not 
be satisfied without examining the connexion which nature has 
established between spirit and matter, the soul and the body, in 
man himself. From this it will be more easy to trace the uses 
to which wealth may be legitimately applied, and in many cases 
the general proportions on which it may be divided: and though 
the inquiry may seem at first too far removed from the immediate 
subject, it lies really at the root of the whole discussion. 

The first obvious relation, then, between mind and matter, is 
that of a light to a lamp, and to the oil that feeds it. Existence, 
and with existence all the interests included in it, depend upon 
the at “The life of the flesh is in the blood.” (Lev. 
xvii. 11, 

Perhaps to a thoughtful mind no mystery is greater than this 
fact. That the being, the development, the final salvation of an 
immortal soul, and all that wonderful dispensation of the spiritual 
world included under the words “the kingdom of heaven,” should 
be so hung, as it were, upon that part of our nature which 
seems to us most vile and most perishable; that the puncture 
of an artery, the rupture of a filament, the contact of a particle 

® noxious air should put an end to acts and hopes extending 
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through eternity, and over the whole universe, is in itself a 
wonderful problem. But a Christian will trace its analogy with 
that divine revelation in which, though God is omnipotent and 
man nothing, Omnipotence itself condescends to give to man 
a marvellous command over its own operations, con orming itself 
to man’s movements, repenting when he repents, answering when 
he prays, delaying the consummation of all things with the delay 
of man’s conversion, suffering, as it seems, and only seems, the 
world which it made and pronounced good, and the hopes with 
which the whole creation groaneth and travaileth until now 
(Rom. viii. 22), to be marred and made futile and abortive by 
the sins of a mere worm. As if to realize in its fullest extent 
the moral relation between the Creator and his creature, as 
between two moral persons, two free agents, even the creature, 
the animal creature, swayed by material impulses, has been left 
to himself, and permitted even to rebel against God. And it 
may be for the very purpose of preparing us for, and familiarizing 
us with this phenomenon, that in our being we find our soul 
and spirit made dependent on the precarious soundness of a 
frail and perishable frame. But the mode in which this animal 
life, the present vehicle of the immortal soul is supported, is not 
less marvellous. We might imagine that the body, though liable 
to external injury, might have been so framed as not to require 
any nutriment from without, or if this nutriment was needed, 
that it should be administered regularly and mechanically, not be 
left dependent on the labour of man; or, again, that it should be 
supplied periodically, so as to save the necessity of daily and 
almost hourly thought, or that it should be roduced by nature 
for man as for other animals, ready prepared, and requiring no 
further art ; or that it should be secured against offering tempta- 
tions to excess, and so conveying a poison under the disguise of 
food. In particular it is a startling thought that human life 
must be sustained in so great a degree by the sacrifice of other 
life,—by animal food. These and other circumstances exhibit 
phenomena in the arrangement of nature on this point, which 
fail to astonish and perplex us only because they are common. 
To a being from another world, living under a different system, 
they might appear inexplicable. And as food, its supply and dis- 
tribution, forms one of the most important subjects, if not the most 
important of all, which political ceconomy contemplates, these 
circumstances are to be carefully borne in mind. A Christian 
recognizes in them a wonderful analogy to the spiritual system 
under which he is living. There also he is taught to depend for 
his spiritual life not upon his own internal resources, but upon 
the bread which came down from heayen—to obtain, at the hour 
ce 2 
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of his need, this bread by his own energy, by prayer, by self- 
denial, by obeying the commandments—to look for it not in 
overwhelming portions, but day by day, morsel by morsel—to 
receive it as conveyed to him and prepared for him by the hands 
of human ministers and dispensers of the Divine grace; to seek 
for it and receive it with awe, as that which, together with life, 
to those who receive it worthily, brings “divers diseases and 
sundry kinds of death” to the unrepentant and irreverent. And 
this food he knows to be not bread only, but to be the symbol, 
and more than symbol, of a body broken and a blood outpoured, 
that by the death of One, all of us might be made alive. These 
analogies, let us be assured, are not mere accidental illustrations, 
and the spiritual phenomena were not framed upon the material, 
but the material were constructed to be a type and prophecy of 
the spiritual. They are essential parts of a vast system, and as 
such may not be neglected by any study which is conversant with 
the maintenance of man. 

Nor will the Christian forget, that while, in the eye of the 
rationalist, human life depends entirely upon the supply of mate- 
rial food, the Scriptures, and our Lord Himself have again and 
again expressly declared, and proved by example, that even 
animal life may be nourished and supported by a spiritual pre- 
sence. ‘* Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
of God.” (Luke iv. 4.) Fasting, the fasting of the rich, used 
soberly and reverently, in obedience to the word of God, is no 
small part of that Christian economy, which must: endeavour 
from the minimum of food to provide for the maximum of popu- 
lation. It will sound fanciful and strange; but the Scriptures 
cannot be received, and the fact denied. 

A second immediate connexion of matter with spirit in man, 
is that of clothing. And here also the seemingly precarious and 
unprovided condition of man is a subject of no little marvel. 
That the infant should be cast at its birth upon the world, 
exposed to the inclemency of the elements and to its own shame, 
and be compelled to resort to art to supply one of the most essen- 
tial wants of its nature, was in itself to a heathen poet! an argu- 
ment for infidelity. But a Christian in the first page of his Bible 
reads of a time when man in innocence was naked and not ashamed, 
and of a hand divine which when they had sinned made them 
coats of skins and clothed them. (Gen. iii. 21.) And he reads in 
this simple narrative a typical and a moral connexion with that 
great mystery of the Gospel in which human corruption is 
described as clothed and veiled, and covered over with a righteous- 
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ness not of our own, a righteousness procured for us only by the 
sacrifice and death of Him whose merits hide us from the wrath 
of God. And many thoughts and even practical rules may be 
suggested to him by this analogy, Sasi the comnion and 
obvious explanation that man is intended by Providence to be 
the architect of his own fortune, that he may have his energies 
roused, and become subject to moral responsibility, and experience 
moral retribution, and learn prudence and self-denial, and to 

refer the future before the present; and therefore has been left 
in the most essential part of his life dependent to a great degree 
on his own industry and talent. 

With these two articles, of food and clothing, the Scriptures 
close their enumeration of the necessary provisions of wealth, 
‘* Having food and raiment therewith to be content” (1 Tim. vi. 8). 
But beyond these there is a third, which it may seem a super- 
fluous subtlety to distinguish, but which forms an important 
object in political ceconomy. It is place, locality. To exist, man 
must exist somewhere. And the wealth of an individual is in a 
great degree measured by the extent of locality which he can 
command, with a power of passing over it, and resting on it, 
And the wealth of the society depends almost wholly on the laws 
by which the space which affords a footing to the members of it, 
is parcelled out, and appropriated. Hence political ceconomy is 
conversant with the laws of territorial property, with the system 
of letting and subletting, with the creation of roads, with the 
inclosure of commons and wastes, with a cottage allotment 
system, with the rearrangement of fences in Ireland, with the 
boundaries of parishes, and even of kingdoms. And _ these 
questions are concerned not simply with the production of food, 
but with the mere power of obtaining a local habitation, and of 
circulating freely through a certain extent of district, both which 
are necessary to man, who merely as an animal differs from a 
plant chiefly in this, that he is not permanently attached to the 
soil, and as a reasoning being is both able and needs to move 
over a wide extent of ground for a variety of purposes, carrying 
his food with him, or finding it every where. _ } 

Perhaps the next most necessary modification of matter is the 
house. And this not merely considered as a large garment 
shielding the body from the weather, like the cell of the anchorite, 
or the tent of the traveller, but as the outward shell and matrix 
which brings together the family under one. roof ; gives to ita 
centre and unity of place, and through this of a ections and 
duties ; and thus generates the various relations of domestic life, 
parentage, childhood, conjugal ties, brotherhood | in different 
stages, mastership and servitude ; constituting in this manner the 
primary elements of political society, and acting as a nursery for 
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that kingdom of heaven, in which God is our Father, and the 
Church our mother, and Christ, the first-born among many brethren, 
and even inferior beings to serve and to be governed and protected, 
may not be wanting. 

Under this head will fall a number of questions of far more 
importance than those affecting the sanatory state of towns, the 
stability of buildings, or the ornament and convenience of public 
cities, on which even now the political economist is compelled to 
legislate. The state of a peasantry huddled together in cabins 
without any means of preserving decency, the occupancy of single 
rooms by whole familes, the severance of gardens from cottages, 
the concentration of a vast portion of the population in towns, 
where for the most part the home ceases to possess any charm 
to endear and consecrate it, the gathering of the poor in work- 
houses, the creation and multiplication of artificial homes in the 
shape of religious communities for those who have been removed 
from connexion with their natural homes, the rate of wages, the 
style of living, the prices of necessary commodities, taxation as it 
affects building, and all the domestic economy of the poor, which 
attract them to their own firesides, when otherwise they would 
have recourse to the public-house ; all these questions, and they 
branch out into numerous divisions, take their root in the 
dependency of man for his comfort and the full development of 
his nature on a house and home. 

But even in the garden of Eden we find traces of another want, 
which conneets the material world with the spirit of man, the 
want of property, something to call his own, something on which he 
can exert his power, modifying it according to his will, exercising 
on it his various faculties of art, enlarging, as it were, the material 
part of his being beyond his body, and thus realizing to himself 
more fully his own existence, the mere contemplation and con- 
sciousness of which according to one of the wisest of ancient 
philosophers is an enjoyment to man. If the whole being of man 
were concentrated ina point, in the present state of his intellectual 
nature, he could scareely possess self-consciousness, any more than 
the eye could discern itself, if it were not reflected in a glass. 
But the larger the mass of matter which the human being gathers 
round himself, appropriates, and acts upon, and receives impressions 
from, as something over which he possesses absolute power, the 
more frequently his own existence is foreed upon him. His self- 
importance augments. And if his sense of dignity and power be 
tempered with humility, and the acknowledgment that all power 
and all property proceeds from and is lent to us by heaven to be 
employed in his service, it becomes the source of infinite virtue 
and happiness. ‘* And God said, (Gen, i. 26), Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness: and let them have dominion 
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over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
ereepeth upon the earth.” “And God said, Behold, I have given 
you every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of all the 
earth, and every tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding 
seed; to you it shall be for meat.” ‘ And God saw every thing 
that he had made, and, behold, it was very good.” 

Upon this primary grant to man, is founded the right of pro- 
yerty in the earth. And the political economist recognizing it as 
a divine institution, observing its importance to the development 
of that individualism in man which is essential to his free moral 
agency, knowing that though its abuse is selfishness, without the 
power of abuse, there can be no moral use, and no liberality or 
self-denial, where there is nothing to give or to withhold, instead 
of vainly endeavouring to extinguish cupidity by annihilating 
property, will rather wish to secure to every subject in the state, 
however poor, something which he may call his own, to the cotter 
his little garden, even to the slave, if slavery unhappily exist, his 
peculium and reserve of profit. He will scrupulously guarantee to 
each labourer the proceeds of his labour. He will interfere as 
little as possible with the distribution and destination of wealth 
in voluntary contracts. He will permit, under certain conditions, 
the right over. property to extend beyond the grave; and allow 
entails, and enforce the right execution of trusts, and guard 
the perpetuity of endowments. Arbitrary taxation, robberies, 
forgeries, fraudulent deeds, an unsettled government, the inter- 
ference of the state with private bounties, foreign invasions, every 
thing which can shake or undermine the stability of property, 
while it brings poverty upon the land, injures a nation still more 
by paralyzing industry, and most of all by extinguishing the sense 
of dignity and consciousness of national freedom in those who are 
thus left, or liable to be left, without any thing which they can 
eall their own. 

Closely connected with this use of material wealth, in creating 
an individualism in man, is the field which it _— for the exer- 
cise of power. Man is destined in another wor d to rule in the 
kingdom of heaven. And, for this purpose, weak and frail as he 
is, nature has placed him upon the earth, even from his infancy, 
even under the most destitute circumstances, still in a position 
Where he ean scarcely be left without some object over which 
to exercise dominion. As master over servant, or as parent over 
child, or husband over wife, or elder over younger, or as 
strong over the weak, or as wise over the ignorant ; even as 
a boy over the animal which carries him on its back, or feeds 
from his hand; even as a child over the toy which it ealls a living 
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thing, and bears in its arms, as its own; or over any form of dead 
matter, which if it has not art to mould, it has strenecth to 
destroy : still man is never left without something to command, 
But the noblest exercise of this power is the dominion over other 
human beings and adults. And this dominion which establishes 
the relations of dependence, and obedience, and faith on the one 
side, and of merey, kindness, authority, and dignity on the other, 
is the foundation of political society; and must be spread and 
ramified through every class of the people. And where political 
power cannot be diffised to convey it, it can be created by the 
possession of property, which gives us a command, not only over 
the labour, but over the loc al residence, and therefore over the 
habits, inter ests, and life of all whom we can support from our own 
superfluity, by employing them in our service. ‘This is another 
use of the material world, to supply the wants of man, and by the 
institution of property to place the power of supplying them in 
the hands of some rather than of others, that this inequality of 
power and of want may establish due subordinations in society ; 
and discipline the human mind in the virtues, both of government 
and of obedience, of self-respect and of humility, of love and of 
faith. 

Under this head will fall chiefly those questions of political 
ceconomy which relate to the distribution of wealth, and to its 
accumulation in large or small masses; the question of slavery, 
considered not in a ‘moral, but economical view; the character of 
an agricultural and manufacturing system, in their relation to 
their de ‘pendents and labourers ; the right of primogeniture ; and 
others of the same kind. 

Another thing necessary to man, is labour; and although it 
may be possible to imagine a state of existence in which even 
purely spiritual beings might have opportunities of working, to 
man the material world has been appointed as the chief field for 
his occupation, [ven in the garde n of Eden, Adam was placed 
there to “dress it, and keep it.” Kven in his innocence it was 
necessary that he should be matched, as it were, with an antago- 
nistic power, whose movements he was to control, whose excesses 
he might contend against, whose defects he might supply by some 
degree of toil. Even an innocent human nature requires some 
end towards which to struggle, some resistance to call forth 
energy, some conflict to oeeupy thought. Even his animal life 
perishes without toil. And with his fall from innocence, the curse, 
and the blessings of labour, become alike more necessary. ‘‘ Be- 
cause thou hast eaten of the tree, of which I commanded thee, 
saying, Thou shalt not eat of it: cursed is the ground for thy 
sake; In sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life ; 
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Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field; In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground.” (Gen. iii. 
17—19.) 

And not only have the natural agencies of the material world 
been disturbed in their course, and thwarted as with malign in- 
fluences, but the laws of it have been buried in perplexities ; 
‘the laws of all things that are done under heaven:” and this 
for the same purpose, that ‘sore travail might be given to the 
sons of man to be exercised therewith.” (Kecles. i. 13.)  “ All 
things are full of labour.” (Keeles. i. 8.) And the Christian po- 
litical economist will, therefore, deal with labour, the great in- 
strument in the creation of wealth, not as an accidental evil, 
which in his imaginary paradise he would entirely exclude and 
supersede, but as a necessary ingredient in the condition of man, 
and one which, for his good, ought to be attached both to the 
creation and the possession of riches. The use of machinery 
will be examined by him in its relation to this law, as well as to 
the increased facility of manufacturing articles of commerce. 
The existence of a monied interest, depending upon the labours 
of others, without labouring itself; almsgiving, without employ- 
ment; communities of religious retirement or philosophical ease, 
without positive and even reluctant labour; property, invested 
with rights, without being charged with duties ;—all these will, 
at least, seem questionable, as anomalies, in a system in which 
labour has been enjoined upon all as the price of our daily food. 

But if labour is necessary to man, so also is rest; and if pro- 
found theologians are right, indications of this alternation may be 
found even in the earliest days of man. The Sabbath, there 1s 
reason to suppose, was instituted from the beginning. But to the 
repose of man the material world essentially, if not solely, contri- 
butes. The human mind, to be at rest, requires, except when in 
a state of unconsciousness, not total vacuity, or silence, or in- 
action; this only harasses and frets it with a wearying listless- 
ness and gloom; it falls back to prey upon itself; but it must be 
occupied by some external object, playing before it in a succession 
of movements, and calling up without effort a variety of ideas and 
emotions, gentle and soft, which require no exertion on the part 
of the percipient mind. And nature, in a wonderful manner, 1s 
constructed to answer this end. It is like a tender and affectionate 
nurse, standing every moment by its wearied and exhausted foster- 
child, man, réady to soothe him with a lulling song. 

_For this reason, all the appliances of beautiful scenery, of 
rivers, and woods, and gardens, and flowers, besides many forms 
of the animal creation which minister to amusement, form essen- 
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tial portions of human wealth. A Christian political ceconomy 
will endeavour to provide them, as far as possible, for all classes, 
It will create parks for the population of Bethnal Green and 
Manchester, as well as for the squares and palaces of London. 
And where these cannot be attained, it will study to promote 
other sports and recreations of a simple, healthy, refreshing, and 
invigorating character. A nation which has no such enjoyments, 
though it may wallow in other worldly advantages, is essentially 
poor. 

Next to this need of rest comes another,—the need of oppor- 
tunities for exercising a creative power. There is an instinct in 
man, not only for acquiring property and ruling over an external 
world, but also for creating. Aristotle attributes it to a love of 
imitation ; Plato, more profoundly, to a desire of perpetuating 
and immortalizing our existence. But it seems to be an ultimate 
principle, and one among many by which the nature of man is 
assimilated to the image of his Maker. It is developed in the 
infant. A pencil and a morsel of paper is to the child what 
colours and canvas are to an Apelles. He plays the architect 
with wooden bricks ; landscape-gardens with a pool of water ; in- 
vents tragedies and comedies in his nursery games; tries with 
his little fingers to bring out music from the keys of a piano; the 
great effort and recreation of his life is creation. And in this 
light, as ministering not only to the animal wants, but to the 
higher instincts and necessities of our nature, Christian political 
«economy will contemplate manufactures and art, all those vari- 
ous developments of the creative energy in man, without which, 
not only should we perish from lack of food and clothing, but 
even, if provided with these, as our first parents were clothed and 
fed by the hand of God, we should pine away in weariness, and 
be deprived of half the grandeur and divinity of our being. 

Nor is the mode, by which man is enabled to take an active 
part in creation, in itself undeserving attention, and it may tend 
to solve the very difficult but important question of the employ- 
ment of machinery. It has often been wondered that man cannot 
be an atheist. It is impossible he should be ; because he cannot 
escape the evidence of his consciousness and his senses, and 
these will not for a moment allow him to doubt that there is 
beyond him and above him a power, be it what it may, call it 
what we will, which he cannot master, which is independent of 
his existence, which stands over him with an imperious un- 
bending system of laws, laws to which he must conform or perish. 
Whether this power be a spirit, or abstraction, or a person, or 
a thing,—whatever idea may be formed of its attributes,—it 
exists ; it is superior to man; man has no control over its ulti- 
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mate Jaws. It is to him therefore in the place of a God. And 
yet, notwithstanding the stern, unbending, imperative perma- 
nency of the ultimate laws of nature, it exhibits itself to us as 
willing to become almost our servant, as yielding to our hands, 
as giving itself up to follow every bias of our fancy, and minister, 
like the spirit of the lamp, to all our necessities, on two con- 
ditions,—the first, that we rigidly conform to its laws, and do not 
attempt to set them at nought, in which case it strikes us dead ; 
the second, that by obtaining a full and accurate knowledge of its 
whole range, and of all its laws, we can bring one to bear upon 
another, so that without either of them abandoning its own 
power, or departing from its own immutability, the just action of 
the one may neutralize the just action of the other. This is the 
history of machinery. It presents a wonderful analogy with that 
divine mystery of Revelation, which represents to us the God of 
spirits himself, the Lord of nature, as the one eternal, immutable, 
illimitable Being, without shadow of turning, or subjection to 
other power than his own; and yet it exhibits this same Being 
as repenting and changing from love to hatred, from punishment 
to reward, from threatenings to promises, with every change in 
frail mortal man, so soon as man by accepting the truths of 
Christianity, by embracing the faith of the Gospel, obtains a 
knowledge of the whole Divine nature, of the plurality of persons 
contained in the unity of the Divine substance, and thus is able 
to bring to bear the sufferings and merits of a Saviour against 
the wrath of an offended Judge, and to lay open to us all the 
treasures of heaven by reconciling justice with mercy, without 
defrauding either of its fulness, and privileges, and immutability. 
But it is obvious that the whole advantage of machinery, as 
the whole advantage of the spiritual system of redemption, de- 
pends upon its being so employed, as to encourage, not supersede, 
—to aid, not extinguish, the labours and exertions of man. Its 
object is to develop, not to paralyze his energies; and the econo- 
nist, who so employs mechanism as to throw the artisan out of 
employment, though he provides through it an infinitel multi- 
plied abundance of the wealth of the world, acts in the same 
way, and analogously, to the same effect, as the religionist, who 
uses the promises of salvation to generate a submission to a moral 
fatalism. He kills the life within us. Instruments and mechan- 
ism form a very large and a very necessary proportion of human 
Wealth ; but when they are accumulated without a due adjust- 
ment to human labour, they create not riches, but poverty. 
But, besides these various constituent parts of wealth, there is 
another class of objects equally necessary. A large portion of 
the superfluous opulence of a nation is devoted to the encourage- 
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ment of art; and art, taking the word as applied to the faculty 
of imagination, is not merely creation, but creation of a peculiar 
kind, and needed to meet a peculiar want of human nature. 
Before us and around us there are two worlds, one visible, the 
other invisible; one confined by the senses, the other to be 
attained and realized by the reason. In the first, that is, in the 
material world, and embedded, as it were, in its complicated, 
shifting chaos of phenomena, lie hid great universal laws, which 
are only to be reached by vast inductions; pervading and im- 
mutable principles, of which we can perceive only some petty 
subordinate applications ; types and symbols of the highest truths, 
but so buried and obscured, that a careless eye never detects 
them; and shadows and portions of the most glorious beauty, 
but portions only, which stimulate our craving for perfection, 
but cannot satisfy it. All the higher works of true and pure art 
are devoted to the purpose of creating, on a small scale, miniature 
but faithful exhibitions of these vast truths and infinite laws, the 
knowledge of which constitutes man’s perfection, so as to bring 
them within the compass of an eye, which can only grasp objects 
by parts and portions. ‘The music of nature, exquisite as it is, 
is wild, irregular, and capricious; and the ear requires a more 
perfect harmony, more regular melody, and such as it can always 
command. Hence the creations of the musician. The historian 
can trace through a vast cycle of affairs, through generations 
upon generations, the great laws of moral retribution, which our 
moral nature demands to see carried out, and which shock and 
startle us by their seeming suspension or violation. But this 
task is too vast for an ordinary mind, and therefore the tragedian 
comes in to condense and concentrate into a given compass, 
easily embraced by the eye and the understanding, a series of 
events which exhibits within a few hours, and in persons brought 
under the senses, what nature only realizes in a vast number of 
years, and in persons removed from our knowledge. Nature has 
created every class and species of being after a model of beauty, 
but the perfection of that model is not attained in any one indi- 
vidual. Wherever the eye rests upon individuals, it meets with 
some flaw and deficiency. The sculptor endeavours to remedy 
this ; to satisfy the mind with perfection, and to create an image 
in which nothing shall be imperfect. Man, in short, as Bacon 
has observed, requires art to gratify and give full scope to that 
yearning after perfection, which is one of the strongest proofs of 
his divine origin and immortal destination ; and a people who, 
among all the treasures of wealth, possessed no high and elevated 
art, would be destitute of one of its most important and noblest 
elements, 
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Lastly, man requires signs and symbols. He has to embrace 
in his mind, and to condense in his actions the past and the future, — 
—the distant and the present: and he has no means of doing 
this but by signs and symbols. He has an intellect and a spi- 
ritual nature, which is to be exhibited in its various phases to 
other beings ; and the operations and ideas of mind can only be 
represented by analogous material objects. And he has a power 
of creating, and reasoning, and acting upon ideal conceptions, of 
which the exact counterpart exists in the material world: and he 
is compelled to calculate with cyphers and counters, and to invent 
symbols, infinitely divisible, by which he may adequately and ac- 
curately indicate the arbitrary measurements and combinations of 
his own mind. Hence the necessity of languages, of written 
books, of money; of all those various conventions in which 
signs are substituted for realities, and without the signs the 
realities would be useless. A merchant, surrounded with millions 
of valuable commodities, might starve if he could not obtain some 
signs and symbols of their value, i. e. money; by which to trans- 
fer them to others, and obtain from others a return; and the 
knowledge of the universe would be useless without words to 
explain and communicate it. Signs, therefore, and symbols, are 
an essential part of human wealth; and with these the present 
enumeration may conclude. 

We may endeavour, on some other occasion, to pursue the sub- 
ject further ; to examine what law Christianity has laid down for 
the creation and distribution of wealth; and to show how infi- 
nitely superior they are, in their practical tendency, to insure that 
object, than any modern speculation of that political ceconomy 
which is at this day ruling the nations of the world, 











































Art. V.—The Catholic Institute of Great Britain. 1847. 


Potirics, like poems, have their episodes, which are often as 
important as the plot. So it is with the great question of Na- 
tional Education, which has engaged the public attention in and 
out of parliament during the last and present year. It has its 
subordinate action, which, we believe, will engross the popular 
mind as much as the grand catastrophe itself. We allude to the 
topic started in the debates on the Minutes of the Committee of 
Council on Education, and pursued with much earnestness by 
various parties. What course is to be pursued toward Roman 
Catholic schools? Are they to be admitted to participate in the 
national grants for education ! 

For our own parts, we have always maintained that the Church 
of England can educate the people’, and that she ought to be 
enabled by the Nation to do so; and we are persuaded that any 
measure which either ignores or contravenes what we feel solemnly 
bound to call her divine commission to be the Teacher of the 
Nation, in schools for the young as well as in churches for all, is 
founded on schismatical principles, and therefore cannot expect 
those blessings which the Great Head of the Church has promised 
to > of heart and voice in the belief and profession of His 
truth. 

Still we are well aware that in the visible Church on earth 
there will ever be imperfections and failings; the chaff will be 
mingled with the grain, the tares with the wheat, the sheep with 
the goats, even to the end ; and therefore although, in our opinion, 
no one can concur in any schismatical measures without guilt, yet 
every one in this world must look to be called upon to suffer 
much that is wrong in principle and in practice; and though the 
Church, if true to herself and to her Divine Head, can never 
approve what is opposed to His will and word, yet her lot ever will 
be, in her present condition of pilgrimage and widowhood, to 
tolerate charitably and patiently much that is evil, and to refer 
her cause to Him who judgeth righteously, and to look forward 
with faith, hope, and desire to that blessed time when all her 
trials will be over, and she will pass from the strifes and confusions | 
of earth to the peace and felicities of heaven. 
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We are not without expectation, that by the goodness of a 
wise Providence, Whose peculiar attribute it is to bring good out 
of evil, and by His blessing on the zeal and activity of the Clergy 
and Laity of the Church, the English Nation may ye be capable of 
sound Christian laws concerning education; and we feel there- 
fore the greater anxiety, lest, by taking a false step in the matter 
now immediately before us, any of her members should render 
this consummation more distant and difficult of attainment. 

In proceeding to argue this question concerning the extension 
of the national grant to Roman Catholic schools, we shall stu- 
diously avoid all allusion to language which fell from members of 
the legislature in reference to it during the recent debate on 
education. From a perusal of the speeches then delivered, we 
feel persuaded that this topic came upon many of them dy sur- 
prise, and we are prepared to show that the question was not 
discussed, or even stated, according to its real drift and bearings ; 
and we should be very unwilling prematurely and precipitately to 
identify any one with opinions which may have been expressed dy- 
the-by without adequate forethought and reflection. 

Let us explain our meaning. It was alleged that government 
aid is not limited to schools connected with the Church; that it 
is extended to those affiliated with the British and Foreign 
School Society, whence all creeds and catechisms are excluded ; and 
finally, that it is conceded now to those of the Wesleyan connexion. 
True, it is added, the Authorized Version of the Scriptures is 
used in these schools, and the use of the Authorized Version is 
at present exacted as generally necessary to establish a claim to 
a government grant; but, for consistency’s sake, having gone so 
far, we must, it is said, go further. We cannot stop here. We 
cannot refuse aid to Romanist schools. No doubt we may, per- 
sonally, disapprove and abhor the popish creed. We may recoil 
from papists as heretics as well as schismatics. But, it is asked, 
is not the Trent creed better than no creed? Is the schism of 
Wesley less destructive than that of Pius the Fourth? And 
then, though we, who are Protestant Christians, unite in our ap- 
proval and use of the Authorized Version, yet the English Ro- 
manists have also a version of the Bible, one made before ours,— 
the version of Douay and Rheims’,—they use that version in their 
schools; cheap editions of it are circulated in England and Ire- 
land. We prefer, to be sure, our own admirable translation, but 
still their version is the Bible, and can we, therefore, refuse, on the 
ground of some verbal discrepancies of translation, to accord to 


_? The Old Testament at Douay in 1609, the New at Rheims, 1582, Our Au- 
thorized Version was first published in the year 1611. 
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them the same advantages, which we now grant to all Christians, 
who use the Bible in their schools? 

Such is the argument employed, on behalf of our Romanist 
fellow-Christians, and in advocacy of their claims to public aid 
for their schools. We would now submit to the consideration of 
our readers some observations upon it. 

First, we are by no means disposed to enter into any com- 
parison of the respective claims of Methodism and Romanism. 
Some learned writers have drawn a parallel between them; and 
it must, we think, be allowed that in many particulars they bear 
a striking resemblance to each other. Nor will we take upon 
ourselves to determine, which of the two kinds of teaching is the 
worse,—that of a corrupt creed, or that of no creed at all. We 
are sure, that there is much that is true and necessary to salva- 
tion in the 7rent creed, for it contains the whole of the Nicene; 
and we are also certain, that there is a great deal of good and 
wholesome doctrine in the Trent catechism, for it comprises the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Commandments; and we are not prepared 
dogmatically to decide, whether it is better to put the doctrinal 
ore and scoria unsmelted together into a child’s hands, and to re- 
quire him to take doth, in the Tridentine symbol of faith, ov to 
set him to work without any direction, to dig with his spade by 
himself in the mine of his Bible, and to extract from it whatever 
he can or will, according to his own power or eaprice. 

The faithful members of the Church cannot, we think, lend 
their aid or approval, e/ther, on the one hand, to the system which 
teaches unseriptural dogmas as necessary to salvation ; 07, on the 
other, to that mode of instruction which is founded on the repu- 
diation of that great doctrine of the Bible—the key of that golden 
treasure—that the “Church of the living God” is “the pillar 
and ground of truth,” the divinely-appointed Keeper, Witness, 
and Interpreter of Holy Writ. 

Perhaps, however, the candid reasoner would allow, that a child 
who had been instructed in his Bible “ without any sectarian 
bias” as it is called—supposing the thing to be possible— 
would be a less unfit subject for the subsequent teaching of the 
Church, than one who had been early trained to believe all the ad- 
ditions of the Trent council to the creed of the Catholie Church. 

Secondly, we are by no means prepared to grant that, because 
we have made one false step, we should, therefore, take another : 
we can never allow that, because we have been infatuated 
enough to endow a system which separates the Bible from the 
Chureh, we should therefore be justified in endowing a Chureht 
which sets herself against and above the Bible. We, if we are 
true members of the Church, never Lave been parties to the former 
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of these acts; and we must not os oy 0 to ourselves its guilt 
by concurring in, or conniving at, the /atter. We must bear our 
testimony, that the folly of the past is no reason for the phrenzy 
of the future; that the on/y thing which ought to follow sin, is 
repentance ; and that it would be as absurd to say, that the 
endowment of Wesleyanism justifies that of Popery, as it would 
be to maintain that the rash oath of Herod Antipas was a good 
reason for his murder of the Baptist. 

Thirdly, we deny altogether that the question at issue in the 
resent discussion is one about Versions of Scripture. It is not— 
whether the Douay or the Authorized Bible is a better translation ; 
it does not respect the form, but the substance, of Holy Writ: 
it is, in fact, concerning one of the most important questions 
which can be presented to a Christian— What is Scripture? And, 
can we unite in teaching as the word of God, what we can prove to 
be of human origin? This is the real question. 

It is well known to our readers that in the year a.p. 1546 the 
Chureh of Rome framed a decree at the council of Trent, in 
which she affirmed, that the fourteen books, which we term A pocry- 
pha, are inspired, and of equal authority with the Canonical books 
of the Old and New Testament, for establishing Articles of 
Faith. 

Nor was this all: she proceeded to pronounce an anathema on 
all who do not, and cannot, receive the Apocrypha as the Word of 
God: and this anathema is a part of that doctrine, to which all 
her clergy and schoolmasters subscribe ; and “ out of which” she 
affirms, and makes them affirm, “there can be no salvation.” 

Accordingly, she does not print the Apocryphal books by 
themselves, but intersperses them in her Bible with the other 
books of Seripture. 

The main question, therefore, between Romanists and the Pro- 
testant Christians of England, is not concerning Versions of the 
Bible at all, but concerning the Canon of Scripture. 

All Protestant Christians of this country, happily for them, 
agree in receiving certain books as the Word of God ; and in not 
receiving as such, those fourteen books which Romanists receive, 
and which the Church of Rome would impose on all, under a 
curse, as divine. 

We are by no means disposed to join with those who would 
disparage the Apocryphal books, or would persuade us to eject 
them from our Bibles and our Churches; we hold fast to the 
language of our own sixth article, “‘ The other books »—i. e. the 
Apocrypha—‘ as Hierome saith—the Church doth read for 
example of life and instruction of manners, but yet doth it not 


apply them to establish any doctrine.” They were no pent of the 
VOL. VII.—NO. XIV.—JUNE, 1847. D ¢ 
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sacred deposit of Holy Writ received by God's ancient people, to 
whom “were committed the oracles of God*,” and they were 
never acknowledged as Scripture by Christ and His Apostles: and 
knowing the heavy curse * denounced on those who add to the 
Word of God, we must stand far aloof from those who are guilty 
of ascribing the word of man to the dictation of the Holy Spirit ; 
and we should fear God’s fierce wrath and heavy judgments upon 
us and our country, if she should take into her Seale a new 
Bible, as of equal value with the old; and should receive and 
teach in her schools, the word of man as of equal value and 
authority with that of God; and should encourage and endow 
those who anathematize all who do not so receive it and read it. 

Besides—let it be supposed that we grant endowments to the 
schools of those who ald fourteen books to the Old Testament ; 
where then shall we sfop? Shall we not then be accosted by 
those who altogether reject the New Testament! Shall we not 
be required, we say, to endow the schools of the Jews? Already 
even the discussion of this question has excited a movement 
among them ; and we read in the public journals, that “ the Jews 
have presented a memorial to Lord J. Russell against the excelu- 
sion of Jewish schools from participation in the benefit of the 
grant made by parliament for educational purposes.” 

We think that we have now established the facet, that the 
matter at issue is not a question of Versions ; and that persons 
very much misconceive and mis-state the question when they 
argue it as such. It will prove, we predict, neither more nor 
less, than a question concerning the Christianity of England. 

Fourthly,—there is another important inquiry, to which, as far 
as we are aware, no attention has been given as yet in the public 
discussions on this topic. This is briefly as follows: Are the 
statesmen of England, we inquire, prepared to vote away our money 
to those who are the sworn servants of a foreiqn master,—one who 
regards all Protestants as heretics, and, as such, liable to severe 
pains and penalties, by Ais laws, which he will execute, as he has 
already executed them, whenever and wheresoever he is able ¢ 

It does not seem to have been remembered by some of our 
publie men, that all Roman Catholic schoolmasters are obliged to 
take an oarn of absolute obedience to the Pope; by which they 
pledge themselves to maintain the papal interests, as well as to 
propagate the popish doctrines, in preference and opposition to all 
other considerations; and that no one ean be admitted to the 
office of teacher in any Roman Catholic school, or to an academic 
degree in any Roman Catholic college, without such a stipula- 
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* Rom. iii, 2. * Rev. xxii. 18, Gal. i. 9. Deut. iv. 2; xii, 32. Prov. xxx. 6. 
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tion’. In fact, the Pope claims universal academic and scholastic 
supremacy, as well as spiritual and temporal. 

We would, therefore, respectfully suggest to our Legislators 
and electoral Constituencies this question,—Whether they, who 
voluntarily contract an obligation of allegiance to an eztra-national 
and anti-national power, do not, ipso facto, disqualify themselves 
from national privileges, and do not, by their own act, forfeit all 
claims to national endowments? 


We content ourselves, at present, with thus having briefly spe- 
cified what appear to us the real points at issue in the question 
now pending concerning the extension of national grants to Ro- 
man Catholic schools. When the subject comes to be debated,— 
as it probably will in a very short time,—these which we have now 
stated will, we believe, be the grounds on which it will be argued ; 
and either we greatly mistake, or it will then be found that this 
matter, which has grown out of the general question of national 
education, will rise to an importance at least equal to that of the 
main subject itself. In the mean time we cannot forbear express- 
ing our gratification that there is one bond of union, and that of 
the most sacred character, among all the Christian Protestants 
of England,—the autHorizED verston of Hoty Scripture. 
This, be it observed, is a double bond ; one both of form and of sub- 
stance, one both of language and of matter. May this bond, dear 
to them as Englishmen and Christians, long remain unimpaired ! 
Any thing which weakens it is to be deprecated as a great public 
calamity. ‘To it we look as one of the most efficient means, in 
the hands of a merciful Providence, for the healing of our unhappy 
divisions, and for the promotion of our unity and strength as a 
Church, and of our peace and happiness as a Nation. 


> See the bull of Pope Pius IV. “ In Sacrosancta.” “ Forma professionis fidei 
Catholicae observanda a quibuscunque promotis et promovendis ad aliquam libera- 
lium Artium facultatem, electisque et eligendis ad cathedras lecturas et regimen 
publicorum gymnasiorum.” — Libri Symbolici Eccl, Romano-Catholice, vol, ii. 


p. 317. Gotting. 1838, 
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Art. VI.—1. Registrum Episcopatus A berdonensis : Ecclesie Cathe- 
dralis Aberdonensis regesta que extant, in unum collecta. 2 vols. 
4to. Edinburgh, 1845. 


2. Extracts from the Council Register of the Burgh of Aberdeen, 
1398—1570. Aberdeen, 1844. 


3. Selections from the Records of the Kirk Session, Presbytery, and 
Synod of Aberdeen. Aberdeen, 1846. 


4. Extracts from the Presbytery Book of Strathbogie, 1631—1654. 
Aberdeen, 1843. 


In noticing the amusing memoirs of Father Blackhal', we men- 
tioned the object for which the ‘‘ Spalding Club” was established, 
and gave some account of its operations. 

W hile our article was in the press, the ‘ Registrum Episcopatus 
Aberdonensis” made its appearance—the most extensive and im- 
portant of the works which the Club bas yet put forth. It con- 
sists of documents relating to the see of Aberdeen in the times 
before the Reformation ; the first volume “ throwing light chiefly 
on the ancient territorial state of the bishopric, its lands, churches, 
and revenues ; while the second illustrates the Church law of Scot- 
land, the particular institutions of the diocese of Aberdeen, its 
‘athedral constitution and customs, its ritual and Church service 
and ceremonies, the interior of the choir, the treasury, and chap- 
ter-house ?.” 

The editor, Mr, Cosmo Innes, has prefixed a very learned and 
claborate sketch of the history of the see and its bishops; and his 
task has been altogether most carefully executed, although, for our 
own part, we could wish that his ideas of an editor’s duty were 
somewhat less severe, and must suppose the bulk of the Spalding 
associates to be persons of rather uncommon acquirements, if they 
have never felt the want of any historical or glossarial expla- 
nations *. 


1 Eng. Rev. No. VII. Art. I. 2 Pref. p. 1xxxi. 

> This remark applies to other Spalding books also ; and we protest altogether 
against the sort of index which the Club (following the example of some Clarendon 
Press editors) is in the habit of sending forth. An index of names only, without 
any mention of /ucts, is of exceedingly little service, 
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The printing and embellishments of the “ Registrum” are very 
remarkably handsome ; and it appears that, although the volumes 
were delivered in return for the subscription of one year, the 
expense of producing them had exceeded the income of two. The 
feast of 1845, however, did not draw after it the sad natural 
consequence of a fast in 1846; for the munificence of Lord Elles- 
mere supplied the volume of Extracts from the Ecclesiastical 
Registers (No. 3); and a miscellaneous volume—chiefly remark- 
able for some letters of Lord Grange ‘, a hypocritical old intriguer 
of the last century—has been printed at the expense of eighteen 
gentlemen, and presented to their brother-members. 

We intend to draw from the works named at the head of our 
article some illustrations of the ecclesiastical history of the district 
to which they refer; and, before entering on the subject, we beg 
the reader to observe the connexion which exists between them. 
The Registrum extends from the eleventh century (the documents 
of which date, however, are very suspicious) to the Reformation, 
about the year 1560. The Burgh Registers, in which the affairs 
of the Church bear a large share, begin in 1398, and end ten 
years later than the Registrum. The Leclesiastical Records (No. 3) 
take up the story from the establishment of presbytery in 1562, 
and end in 1681; while the Strathbogie volume illustrates in 
more minute detail the state of the country during a remark- 
able portion of this last period—the years from 1631 to 1654. 
The four works, therefore, may be said to present a view, more 
or less distinct, of the religious condition of the north-east of 
Scotland from very early times to within a few years of the 


Revolution. 


It is related that Machar, an Irish disciple of St. Columba, 
received episcopal consecration, and was sent forth to preach the 
Gospel in the northern parts of the Pictish kingdom. His master 
had directed him ‘“ to found his church when he should arrive on 


the bank of a river where it formed by its windings the figure of 


‘ He is chiefly remembered for having caused his wife to be transported to the 
remote island of St. Kilda, and detained there many years. And, as we have been 
led to mention this affair, we must take the opportunity of expressing our dissent 
from a remark of the editor, Mr. Stuart, that “the letters now printed may be held 
conclusively to refute the supposition that the affair had any connexion with the 
political intrigues of the period.” (p. ix.) To us they appear strongly to confirm 
it. For, if (as the letters show) the lady’s habits of drunkenness and violence were 
such as, in the opinion of her own friends, to justify the putting her under some 
restraint, why, instead of being openly placed in such a seclusion as all parties would 
have agreed to, was she mysteriously removed to St. Kilda, by her husband’s con- 
trivance, and through the agency of the notorious Lord Lovat! We can = 
explain it by assuming the truth of Sir Walter Scott’s story,—that she is sai¢ to 
have thrown out hints that she knew as much as would cost Lord Grange his life. 


(Note on Boswell, ed. 1855, iv. 246.) 
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a bishop’s crozier*.” The place thus mysteriously indicated was 
found near the mouth of the Don; and there Machar established 
himself in the end of the sixth century. 

Saints still more nebulous are mentioned as having lived within 
the diocese in earlier times—Wolok, Nachlan, Eddran, and 
others; while St. Machar himself is removed by Hector Boéce, 
a writer as lying as any legend, into the ninth century’. The 
more authentic Church history of Aberdeen cannot be said to 
begin before the year 1125, when the see was either founded, or 
transferred from an earlier foundation, by King David I.—that 
‘‘ sore saint for the crown,” as one of his descendants termed him 
—the most munificent patron of the Scottish Church. 

The successors of St. Nectan, the bishop of King David's 
time, are commemorated in order by Mr. Innes. The most emi- 
nent among them was William Elphinstone, who filled the see 
from 1484 to 1514. He was Chancellor of Scotland, highly dis- 
tinguished in the politics of his age, and repeatedly employed in 
important missions to foreign countries; while as a Churchman 
he is memorable for having founded the University of Aberdeen, 
for having built the central tower of his cathedral, for having 
revised the Breviary’ and superintended its publication, and for 
having carried through a wise and effective reformation of his 
Church. 

But, in truth, although the volumes of the ‘‘ Registrum” are 
the most elaborate and imposing of the Spalding publications, 
they are by no means the most interesting to ordinary tastes. 
The antiquary may luxuriate in their copies of charters, leases, 
and endowments, their lists of church furniture, books, plate, and 
jewels, their orders for the regulation of the cathedral, its pre- 
bendaries, chaplains, and all its other officers ; and one who, like 
ourselves, has no pretensions to the antiquarian character, may 
find much in the details to engage his attention, and may, in par- 
ticular, read with interest the canons of the Scottish Chureh in 
the thirteenth century,—the origin of which Mr. Innes is disposed 
to refer to a gradual accumulation of rules and usages, rather 
than to the enactment of any particular council’. We appre- 
hend, however, that all but the professed disciples of Dryasdust will 


* Registr. i. Pref. p. x. The ecclesiologists might perhaps rebuke Mr. Innes for 
confounding an archbishop’s crozier with a bishop’s crook, 

® “ Collections for the History of Aberdeen and Banff,” presented to the Spalding 
Club by the Earl of Aberdeen, 1843, pp. 128—138. 

’ Of the Breviarium Aberdonense we believe that no complete copy now exists, 
but that the fragments afford the means of making a complete transcript. It is, 
- ty have already mentioned, on the list of books to be published by the Spalding 

ub. 

_® Registr. i, pp. lxxvi., Ixxvii. The canons were before printed in Wilkins’s 
Concilia, from one of the MSS. which contain the originals of the Zegistrum. 
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agree with us in preferring the human life of the Burgh Registers 
and the later Kcelesiastical Records, to the more dignified and 
solemn documents of the Registrum. 

The Burgh Registers, as we have already intimated, agree in 
date with the /egistrum for more than a century and a half; and 
while the one collection relates mainly to the cathedral, situated 
in Old Aberdeen, on the south bank of the Don, the other has for 
its subject the concerns of New Aberdeen, a populous and flourish- 
ing town on the river Dee, about a mile pa a half distant ; as to 
the antiquity and importance of which we are told by Mr. Innes, 
that ‘long before Kdinburgh had acquired the precedency of a 
capital, or even the first place among the Four Burghs of South- 
ern Scotland—while Glasgow was yet an insignificant dependent 
on its bishop—Aberdeen had taken its place as a great and inde- 
pendent royal burgh, and a port of extensive foreign trade’.” 

We probably owe to the taste of the editor, Mr. Stuart, the 
circumstance that the extracts from the records of a civie body 
relate in so large a measure to ecclesiastical subjects. Certain it 
is, that while much light is thrown by them on other affairs, those 


of the Church may be said to be their principal theme. And, if 


we are struck with the fact that Church matters fill so large a 
space in the story of the Aberdeen corporation, we must be no 
less struck with the very great concern which the corporation 
takes in the management of the Church. 

New Aberdeen was under the patronage of St. Nicolas; and it 
possessed a church, called by his name, which was confessedly 
‘the finest parish church in Scotland'.” The nave was, we 
believe, taken down in the last century, and a building by the 
well-known architect Gibbs (a native of Aberdeen) was erected 
on its site. ‘The choir was demolished within the last few years, 
for no better reason, it is said, than the fancy of a popular 
preacher (who has since joined the ‘“ Free” Secession), that a 
place of worship built under his own direction would be more con- 
dueive to the edification of his flock. The cross portion of tlie 
ancient church is all that now remains. 

The building of the choir thus wantonly destroyed, and the 
maintenance and repairs of the whole fabric, are the subjects of 
many entries in the Burgh Register. Dues on imports from 
foreign countries and on exports are assigned in aid of the build- 
ing. Fines imposed for various offences are disposed of towards 
the same purpose. In 1477 “ all fees of alderman’, bailies, dean 


° Pref. to Gordon’s “ Description of Both Towns of Aberdeen,” 1842, p. viii. 


' Gordon’s Description, 14. Collections, 205. ; 
2 The chief magistrate was in those days so styled. The title of prorost was 


afterwards substituted. 
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of guild, abbot, and prior of this burgh*, with the common good, 
and all other profits that may be gotten, for seven years to come, 
and mair gif it needs,” are allotted to the ‘“ bigging of the choir ;” 
and we find frequent mention of other gifts. Rents of fisheries 
and other portions of the public income; voluntary offerings, 
chiefly in kind, collected under municipal authority ; presents of 
plate and various ornaments,—appear to have been contributed 
with a truly exemplary liberality, in the feeling that the house of 
God ought to exhibit a character answerable to the dignity and 
prosperity of the town. 

But, on the other hand, the authorities of Aberdeen did not 
thus bestow their substance on the Church without receiving a 
considerable return in the shape of patronage and control. We 
find them acting with an exercise of power vastly more extensive 
and more absolute than that of Mr. Alderman Gibbs, in Wal- 
brook, or that of Lady Catherine de Bourgh, in the parish cele- 
brated by Miss Austen. Imagine a modern corporation appoint- 
ing all the clergy, choristers, and other functionaries of a great 
Church, assigning the portions of the service which each should 
perform, directing the clergy in the discharge of their duties, 
‘* correcking” and depriving them for negligence or insufficiency, 
sentencing offenders to do penance in the church, and prescribing 
the manner of it, administering the money received by way of 
offerings, fixing the fees to be taken for the various offices, hold- 
ing visitations of the church, inspecting its furniture, appro- 
priating to public purposes the money due to it, and disposing at 
pleasure of its materials! Yet all these things, and many others 
of a like kind, were done by the alderman of Aberdeen and his 
brethren throughout the period from the beginning of these 
Reeords to the Reformation. They appear to have combined the 
functions of churchwardens, vestry meeting, Doctors’ Commons, 
rural dean, and archdeacon, with a large portion of those which 
we are accustomed to regard as especially belonging to the 
bishop. 

Their relations with their neighbours the bishops appear to 
have been in general friendly. On the few occasions when ‘ my 
lord of Aberdeen” appears in these pages, the mention of him is 
commonly respectful. Bishop Dunbar, in particular, is celebrated 
and thanked in the most flattering manner, for having built a 
bridge over the Dee-—the river of New Aberdeen—“ at his ain 
great, high, exorbitand, and sumptuiss expenses‘.” The jurisdic- 
tions of the two powers do not appear to have clashed ; most pro- 


* We shall sce hereafter what these dignitaries were. 
* Burgh Reg. 116, 117. 127. 
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bably because the bishops were careful not to assert any claims 
to which the alderman and bailies would have objected. The 
only instance of a quarrel which we have noticed was in 1481, 
when a bishop-elect ‘‘ shewed him unkindly” in refusing to con- 
tinue the gift of certain monies which his predecessor had been in 
the habit of devoting to the choir of St. Nicolas; whereupon the 
town-council put him under a sort of ban, by ordering that the 
inhabitants should ‘ mak na firmas [sic] to the said Robert elect, 
nor yet to nane of his factors on his behalf *.” 

A curious notice of communication between the spiritual and 
temporal authorities is recorded under the date of 1530, when my 


lord of Aberdeen’s bailie 


“askit license at William Rolland, ane of the bailzies of this burgh, 
to hang ane theif quhilk was convickit in my lord of Aberdeen’s court ; 
quhilk license the said William Rolland grantit, protestand that it suld 


nocht hurt the town’s privileges in na sort °.” 


In 1546 there is mention of a case involving the question which 
led to Becket’s troubles—whether clerks committing outrages 
against the public peace should be subject to secular tribunals ; 
but the magistrates appear to have overruled the protests of the 
culprits, and there was no Becket to oppose them. 

It is not until 1603, in the days of the titular Protestant 
bishops ’, that a man is found to have defied a reproving bailie, by 
declaring ‘that the said bailie ought not to speak to him nor 
admonish him, but only the bishop * ;” and the manner in which 
this individual was dealt with, must have discouraged further 
attempts to refuse any moral or spiritual correction, which the 
civic dignitaries might be pleased to administer. 

It is due to the magistrates of the earlier days to state, that if 
they exercised somewhat more than a proper degree of superin- 
tendence over ecclesiastical affairs, they appear on the whole to 
have managed them well. The building of the choir was carried 
on with spirit. The repairs and sustentation of the church were 


> Burgh Reg. 411. . ; 
6 Ibid. 446. A charter in the Registrum, i. 312, shows that in the fifteenth 


century New Aberdeen boasted at least two hangmen, as a piece of land is described 
as lying “inter terram Thome Gra carnificis,” on the west; and “terram Alex- 
andri Scherar carnificis,” on the east. ee 
7 These, as the reader may remember, were styled Tu/chan—a word which is 
said to mean a stuffed figure of a cow, set up to minister a delusive consolation to 
orphan calves. Mr. Carlyle, in his “ Cromwell,” has thrown away much merriment 
by applying the term to the bishops consecrated in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. ; whereas the want of consecration was the very thing which gave point 
to it, as applied to the bishops in the interval between the Reformation and 


1610. 
® Eccl. Rec. 24, 25. 
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handsomely provided for. And, while in one place it is com- 
plained as to the cathedral that the prebendaries omitted to pay 
the stipends of the chaplains, and that these, in consequence, 
deserted the service °, the “‘ Schir Jhons” and “ Schir Aiwa * 
of St. Nicolas’ Chutch were regularly paid by their lay patrons, 
were kept to the due discharge of their functions, were removed 
from them in case of insufficiency, and were kindly and conside- 
rately pensioned off in age. 


We have mentioned that the town-council was in the habit of 
ordering penatices to be performed in the church ; and the notices 
of some of these are among the most curious things in the volume 
of Burgh Registers. 

One of the first entries of this kind relates to the penance of 
Davy Patrikson, in 1463, for an offence which must doubtless 
have seemed especially enormous to the tribunal by which he was 
sentenced—nothing less than “rebellion done by him to the 
alderman'.” The delinquent was, first, to be imprisoned for a 
day, 

‘* And thereafter, on the Sunday next to come, the said Davy sall 
come barefoot, with his gown loose, and a candle of a pound of wax in 
his hand, to St. Nicolas kirk in the time of the high messe, and offer 
that candle there to the altar, and ask the alderman and his counsel for- 
giveness for the love of God, and never to do sic thing again ; and syne 
{then] thereafter the said Davy, fra that day forth, sall give weekly for 
the haill year, a pint of wine to the kirk for his said rebellion.” 


We may next notice the penance of Christian Lilburne, in 
1490*, for disturbing the mghtly slumbers of a clergyman, 
‘‘openly glammerand him,” and telling him that she would effect 
his banishment from the town—‘ whilk,” says the record, ‘the 
said Schir Jhon would not have sustained for a hundred crowns.” 
The virago is sentenced to ask pardon of Sir John in the presence 
of the council, and on the following Sunday to put an offering of 
a pound of wax into his hand at the time of high mass. 

In 1496, we meet with a variety which is often repeated. 
William Belty, in expiation of an offence against Thomas Waus, 
is condemned to 


‘Offer and present his crag [neck] to the goyf [pillory, we suppose], 
and his knife in his hand, there to stand, at the will of the said Thomas ; 
and the said William sall come on Sunday in the time of high messe, in 
linen clothes, bare leg, foot, and head, with ane loose gown, and j 
candle of ane pound of wax in his hand, and his drawn knife in his 
tother hand, offering the candle to holy kirk, and the knife to the said 


® Registr, ii. 68, a.p, 1440, 1 Pp, 24, 2 Pp, 46, 
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Thomas, in token of repentance of the said offence, asking the said 
Thomas and his friends on his knees forgiveness; and attour [ more- 
over] the said William sall pay half ane stane of wax to the Holy 


Blood light,” &c. ° 


A tailor, by name John Pill, was very disorderly on the 6cca- 
sion of the Candlemas procession in 1523, refusing to keep to the 
place appointed for his craft, abusing a bailie who remonstrated 
with him, and mocking “the merchants of the said good town, 
calling them Cofeis [whatever that may mean], and bidding of 
them to tak the salt pork and herbs in their hands”—as a symbol 
of their commerce, we presume. The refractory needletman is 
sentenced to do penance in church after the usual form, with the 
ensign of his craft (which he had refused to wear on Candlemas- 
day),—‘‘ane pair of patent [i.e. open] sheat's ”"—displayed on 
his breast ‘. 

In 1539, Margaret Porter was convicted of grossly defaming a 
married woman, as having a criminal intimacy with a friar. by 
way of penance, she was ordered to appear at high mass, 


‘Clad in linen clothes, with ane torch burning in her hand of three 
pounds of wax, bare leg, and there, afore the pulpit, and the provost 
and good men of the town, revoke her words, and confess them very 
false and untrue, and said but of malice and in ire; and to sit down 
on her knees, and ask the said Jonat forgiveness, and request the good 
men of the town to cause the said Jonat to forgive her’*.’ 

The order to request the intercession of the notables is gene- 
rally a feature in the sentences about this time. 

In 1555, one married pair assaulted and hurt another. The 
culprits were condemned to be fined, and “‘to pay the barbour 
for mending and curing of the wounds ;” and, moreover, to do 
public penance with the usual circumstances °. 

Acts of violence and sins of the tongue were the two great 
classes of offences which the magistrates visited with penance ; 
the latter—slander, scolding, foul abuse, and the like,—being gene- 
rally committed by delinquents of the gentler sex ; which we thust 
add, also bore no small dete in the charges of assault and other 
rougher outbreaks. Whether the transgressions of a different 
kind, which are the main subjects of censure in the Kirk-session 
and Strathbogie Records, were allowed in earlier days to pass 
without public punishment—or whether they were investigated 
and punished by some other court—we have no time at present 
to inquire. But on the whole it may be said, that the misde- 
meanors punished by the magistrates, were such as properly fell 


3 P. 59. This is repeated in the Appendix, p. 417, with the date of 1489. There 


would seem to be a mistake somewhere. 
+P, 445. 5 Pp, 160, ° P, 282, 
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within their cognizance ; the only strange —_ is, that the civic 
tribunal undertook to visit them with ecclesiastical punish- 
ments. 

There are, indeed, instances of a similar kind even after the 
Reformation. Thus, in 1562, Margaret Forbes having been con- 
victed of “ stroubling, striking, and blood-drawing of Elizabeth 
Wood,” is ordered by the council to pay 26s. 8d. of Scotch money 
as damages, to pay the ‘‘ barbour” for his attendance, and further, 
“to appear on Sunday that next comes, [not at high mass, but] 
immediately after the preaching, within the parish kirk, and there, 
in presence of the congregation, ask God and the party offended 
forgiveness, with a contrite and penitent mind ’.” 


The Reformation was carried through at Aberdeen with but 
little of the turbulence which, for the most part, marked its 
course in Scotland. There are in the various records before us, 
several entries which give token of an approaching change. In 
1525, we find a letter from the king to the sheriffs of Aberdeen °, 
directing them to enforce an act which had just been passed in 
parliament, for suppressing the errors of “ that heretic Luther 
and his disciples,” by seizing all such books of theirs as might be 
found in the hands of any person, and pen the importation 
of similar works from the continent. In 1543, provision is made 
by the magistrates for the lodging and maintenance of two 
preaching friars, who had been sent to the town by the governor, 
Arran, for the purpose, as Mr. Stuart thinks, of advancing the 
new opinions, to which the governor was at that time favourable’. 
The following year, a number of persons were convicted of an 
injury to the black friars. The nature of this is not specified, 
but we may pretty safely suppose it to have been some outrage 
encouraged by the general movement against the existing religious 
system; and shortly after, there is notice of an investigation as 
to the persons who had been guilty of hanging an image of St. 
Francis *. 

We next meet with an attempt to set up achampion who must 
have had enough to do in the discharge of his office :— 


On the 9th of July, 1547,” writes Mr. Innes, “ the bishop and 
chapter admitted Master John Watson as a preaching canon, though 
without prebend, in a remarkable deed setting forth the greatness of the 
harvest, and the scarcity of labourers—the spread of heresy and here- 
tics, and the necessity of supplying the food of the Word of God, to 
their confusion and the safety of the Christian people—the insufficiency 
of the bishop to preach in all the parishes of his diocese, and the neces- 


7 P. 352. § Burgh Reg. 110. 9 Jbhid. 189. xxix. 
1 Lbid, 211, 
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sity of supplying his place with men fit for preaching the Word of God, 
hearing confessions, enjoining penance, and all else that pertains to the 
safety of souls. The new canon was bound to give two lectures in 
theology weekly, in the cathedral, and to preach once a month to the 

eople; and once every year to visit and preach in each of the common 


churches of the chapter ’.” 


Eleven years later, the movement had advanced much further. 
Mr. Innes has printed, in his preface to the Registrum, a very 
curious paper,—the counsel given to the Bishop of Aberdeen by the 
dean and chapter of his cathedral, ‘for reformation to be made, 
and stanching of heresies pullulant within the diocie*.” The first 
article urges, ‘‘ that my lord of Aberdeen cause the kirkmen 
within his lordship’s diocie to reform themselves in all their sclan- 
derous manner of living, and to remove their open concubines, as 
well great as small ;” and this is followed by recommendations of 
a general system of preaching, of enforcement of residence, of in- 
quisition as to heretics, of requiring the secular aid of the Church’s 
tenants in defence of the faith, of commissions of inquiry into 
outrages committed in various places against churches and 
images. My lord of Aberdeen himself—Bishop William Gordon— 
was not one whose personal character could lend any strength to 
the cause with which he was connected; and this the dean and chap- 
ter very plainly intimate to him in the conclusion of their advice. 
They state that all the adversaries of the faith “ promise faithful 
obedience to the prelates, so that they will mend their own lives 
and their inferiors, conform to the law of God and holy kirk ;” 


and therefore they exhort the bishop, 


“ For the honour of God, relief of his own conscience, and weal of his 
lordship’s diocie, avoiding of great slander,” to “ be so gude as to show 
gude and edificative example, and specially in removing and discharging 
himself of company of the gentlewoman by whom he is greatly slandered ; 
without the quhilk be done, divers that are partinars says they cannot 
accept counsel and correction of him quhilk will not correct himself, 
And in like manner, not to be familiar with them that are suspect con- 
trarious to the kirk, and of the new law, and that his lordship avoid the 
same ; that when his lordship please to vesey the fields, to repose him- 
self, he choose such company as effeiris [belongs] to his own estate ; 
and cause his lordship’s servants to reform themselves, because, next 


himself, it seems him to begin at his own household.” 
Bishop Gordon did not die until the year 1577, when he left 
behind him a character which is thus summed up by Spottis- 


woode :— 
“Some hopes he gave at first of a virtuous man, but afterwards 


2 Registr. Pref. lix. The document itself is printed in vol. ii. p. 317. 
3 Pp. Ixi—Ixv. : 
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turned a very epicure, spending all his time in drinking and ———, 
He dilapidated the whole rents by feuing [leasing] the lands, and con- 
verted the victual-duties into money, a great part whereof he spent 
upon his base children and their mothers; a man not worthy to be 
placed in this catalogue*.” 


The change of character ascribed to this prelate has led some 
writers to divide him into two, as ancient commentators divided 
the personages of their mythology. But although there may 
have been a plurality of Jupiters and Herculeses ; although there 
is reason to believe that there were two contemporary John 
Wiclifs, both doctors of divinity and members of the same uni- 
versity; although there ewere, in the beginning of the last century, 
two Alexander Cunninghams, both literary Scotchmen, both 
travelling tutors, both at once resident at the Hague, both ac- 
quainted with the same public men, and possessing some tastes 
and accomplishments in common; although there ave at this day 
two William Palmers, both clergymen of Oxford, and known to 
the world as theological writers—the idea of two William Gor- 
dons, suecessively bishops of Aberdeen, in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, appears to be a mere chimera. 

On the 16th of June, 1559, the chaplains of St. Nicolas repre- 
sented to the town-council the disorderly proceedings of persons 
in the southern parts of Scotland, who were destroying churches, 
religious houses, “‘ and the ornaments and policie of the same ;” 
and they prayed, that ‘until the said uproar and tumult were put 
to tranquillity,” the plate and most precious ornaments of the 
chureh might be committed to safe keeping. Four citizens were 
chosen in consequence, who undertook the charge of the church's 
property’. 

About the same time, we meet with various orders, that the 
chaplains should be supported in distraining for monies due to 
them. We may suppose that the movements then in progress 
encouraged their debtors to withhold these dues ; but the magis- 
trates were determined to maintain the rights of the clergy’. 

On the 29th of December, 1559, the provost ealled the inhabit- 
ants together, and stated that a mob from the south was ex- 
pects to visit the town, for the purpose of “ casting down the 
‘irks and religious places thereof, under colour and pretence of 
godly reformation’.” He required the people to aid in resisting 
the illegal violence of this rabble, and protested that the blame of 
any damage which might result should rest on those who refused 
to concur with him. The mob attacked the cathedral, attempted 
to pull down the great tower, burnt the library, “no book being 


* Quoted in Regist. Pref. p, Ixvi. 5 Burgh Reg. 323. 
® Ibid, 322—325, 7 Ibid, 326. 
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spared wherein any red letter was to be seen*,” and did much 
other damage in Old Aberdeen, whence they were at length driven 
off by some retainers of the Earl of Huntly. The great church 
of New Aberdeen was saved from their fury by the zeal of the 
inhabitants; but on the 4th of January they reduced some reli- 
gious houses to ruins’. 

A question then arose in the council as to the disposal of the 
friars’ property. It was agreed that it should be appropriated to 
public purposes ; but a strong protest was afterwards entered by 
the provost, Thomas Menzies, who had been absent on the day of 
the discussion’. 

On the 11th of March, 1559 (i.e. 1560), it was agreed that 
the town should give in its adhesion to the party of “ the Congre- 
gation ;” one member of the council, Gilbert Collison, alone pro- 
testing *. 

In September, 1560, there is an entry of an oath to be taken 
by the chief magistrate, which shows by its terms that the Refor- 
mation was then established. In December, the ornaments and 
plate of the church were delivered up by the persons in whose 
keeping they had been; and in January, 1561, they were sold by 
auction. The price was applied to the improvement of the har- 
hour and other public works; and on this occasion the sturdy 
Collison, with one of the Menzies family, again protested’. 

The settlement of the Reformed kirk reminds us strongly of the 
state of our own Church in the reign of Ilizabeth. The supply of 
persons qualified to preach was very insufficient. One ‘ minis- 
ter,” therefore, was usually appointed over several parishes, with 
a“ reader” under him in each, who read the common prayers and 
Seriptures, and catechized the children‘, The service-book used 


* Gordon’s Description, 22. 

® We have been much puzzled to make out the order of events in this place. 
Historians in general (e. g. Bp. Keith, vol. i. p. 265, ed. 1844,) represent the attack 
on the cathedral as having taken place on Dee. 29, 1559, and the demolition of the 
monasteries on the 4th of January following ; but in the Burgh Records we find 
the destruction of the monasteries placed first, in January, 1559, almost a 
year before the provost announces the expected attack on the town, After 
the best consideration which we have been able to give to the matter, we are 
inclined to think that the transcriber of the extraets must have misplaced those 
helonging to the months from January to March, 1550, and that these really belong 
to the year which we should call 1560. (The beginning of the year was altered 
from Lady-day to January 1, in Scotland, a.p. 1600. Nicolas, Chronology, p. 43.) 
The course of the events in general agrees with this supposition ; and it is par- 
ticularly confirmed by the entries as to the successive transfers of the church 
ornaments, 

1 Menzies himself conformed to the Reformation ; but his family adhered to 
the Roman communion until the death of the last representative in 1843, Burgh 
Records, p, xxxi. 

2 Burgh Reg. 322. > Ibid. 328, 329, 

‘ In the “ Collections,” pp, 226—230, are given the names of the ministers and 
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at this time was the second Liturgy of Edward VI. Mr. Adam 
Heriot was appointed minister of New Aberdeen, and John Leslie, 
reader. 

But there are still curious traces of a connexion with the 

earlier state of things. The chaplains are backed in exacting 
their rents in 1563; and Mr. Stuart has noted a remarkable 
fact, of so late a date as 1577. Sir John Collison resigned the 
vicarage of Aberdeen, in favour of his nephew, Walter Cullen ; 
“and he, though a zealous reformer, and holding an ecclesiastical 
charge in the Reformed kirk, takes collation to the vicarage from 
the hands of the bishop of the proscribed Church. ‘ Thereafter, 
my lord of Aberdeen gave the said Walter collation by ane ring 
on his finger.” ‘ The bishop,” says Mr. Stuart, ‘‘ notwithstand- 
ing the Reformation, continued to the day of his death in the 
exercise of all his temporal powers, and occasionally also of his 
spiritual functions ° 

Some of the dispossessed members of religious orders sought a 
refuge in foreign countries®; others of them, and of the secular 
clergy, appear to have remained unmolested at Aberdeen, pro- 
bably conforming to the new order of things, although unable to 
take a part in ‘spiritual duties. In 1565, Sir John Walker is 
appointed bell-ringer ; and in the following year, Sir John Wright 
receives the charge of the beacon-light on St. Ninian’s chapel; 
and we may suppose that these inferior posts were conferred on 
them by way of providing them with a livelihood. So, in 1568, 
the claim of an old ex-carmelite to maintenance is recognized by an 
order, that he shall receive board ‘* day about ” from ‘the “ maist 
honest men of the burgh’,” until other provision be found for 
him. Cullen, in his ¢ ‘hronicle of Aberdeen, mentions the deaths 
of one who had been ‘ some time a white friar, and [afterwards | 
servant to Thomas Menzies, provost *,” and of several other mem- 
bers of the suppressed orders, 

The opening of the Kirk-session Book is solemn and imposing’. 
The congregation is constituted in November, 1562, by the ap- 
pointment of a minister, elders, and deacons; and these begin by 
setting forth a code of orders and regulations for purity of faith 


readers of the diocese in 1567. Each of the former has generally three or four 
par ishes, 

* Pref. to Spald. Miscellany, ii. p. xxv. 

® Collections, 201, : 
_ 7 Burgh Reg. 354. Z/onest, in these documents, has the meaning of substantia ; 
its Opposite is sober, 

* Spald. Mise. ii. 43. 

® It may be we ml to remark that, of the three bodies whose re gisters have contri- 
buted to the volume of Ecclesiastic al Records, the kirk session is parochial ; the 
presbytery is an association of parishes, some veliea it like our deanery ; while the sync d 
answers toa diocese. The e ldership and deaconship were lay oftices. 
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and manners, founded, as they profess, on the Decalogue. They 
denounce idolaters, and all who favour such. Swearers are to be 
fined or pilloried, according to their degree. Blasphemers are to 
be thrice set in the stocks, with a paper crown expressing their 
offence, and, if incorrigible, are to be banished. ‘The Lord’s day 
is to be strictly observed. Slander, foul language, and all sorts of 
uncleanness are to be severely punished. Adulterers are to be 
carted and banished—the session regretting that it cannot inflict 
on them the Mosaic punishment of death, ‘for that the princes 
have not received the law of God in that part.” Obedience to 
bailies is deduced from the fifth commandment ; and the eighth 
is the warrant for an ordinance against vagrants °. 

In 1568 the kirk session made a resolution that the members 
should not divulge such matters as might come before them’, 
But the whole tone of the records indicates any thing but a close 
and secret tribunal. The session met weekly in the chapter- 
house of St. Nicolas, and it became at once the holy inquisition 
and the mart for scandal of Aberdeen. A curious variety of 
matters came under its cognizance. Very often its proceedings 
remind us of a police-court rather than of any other modern thing; 
and not unfrequently the evidence goes far beyond the point at 
which the modern police-reporter, veiling with expanded note- 
book his downeast and blushing countenance, pronounces ‘ the 
details totally unfit for publication.” 


The change which had taken place rendered many things cri- 
minal which before were highly meritorious; and, although the 
dogmas of the Reformation were pretty generally accepted or 
allowed, it was found that the practices of the earlier times were 
not to be at once rooted out. Many persons—not, perhaps, the 
most religious—still clung to the celebration of abolished holi- 
days ; and the suppression of certain pageants, which had before 
been celebrated with great pomp for the honour of the town and 
the edification of the inhabitants, excited a spirit on the part of 
Young Aberdeen which would have intensely delighted the heart 
of Lord John Manners. , 

These pageants, indeed, were in the earlier time no unimportant 
matters. Thus, in the Burgh Records we meet with frequent 
orders by the magistrates for the celebration of Candlemas-day 
by the various crafts of the town. Their places in the procession 
are appointed, and it is settled what personages each craft shall 
furnish for the mystery performed on the occasion. ‘The weavers 
and fullers were to contribute Symeon; the smiths, the three 
Kings of Cologne ; the dyers, the Emperor; the masons, the three 


2 Ibid, 13. 
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' Eccl. Ree, 4—12. 
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Knights; the tailors, our Lady, St. Bride, and St. Elene ; the 
skinners, the twa Bishops*, and so forth. Corpus Christi and the 
feast of the patron saint were also high days of procession and 
display ; the election of the ‘ boy bishop” forming a part of the 
ceremonies on St. Nicolas-day*. 

Much, too, is said of certain dignitaries who answered to the 
English Abbots of Unreason, and were styled, from the motto of 
the Aberdeen town arms, Abbot and Prior of Bon Accord’. 
Frequent grants are made towards the expenses of those elected 
to these offices; and when it was found that a succession of 
abbots had striven each to outdo his predecessor in cost and 
splendour, sumptuary laws were enacted for the purpose of re- 
straining such extravagances. The abbot and prior were chosen 
from the young men of the principal families; all persons who 
were able were bound to “ pass through the town” with them on 
the days of their display ; mystery plays were performed under 
their superintendence, and banquets given at their expense ; to 
disturb their procession was a highly-punishable offence ; and, if 
the abbots and their companions were themselves now and then 
disorderly °, the institution would probably not be on that account 
the less popular with the multitude. 

Observances of this kind were suppressed by the legislature in 
1555, some years before the Reformation reached the town of 
Bon Accord. But the taste for amusements was not to be so 
easily put down. In 1562, “John Kelo, bellman,” was charged 
with convoking the inhabitants by the sound of his bell “ to pass 
to the wood, to bring in summer, upon the first Sunday of May.” 
He and two of his accomplices denied that they had done any 
wrong, and pleaded ancient custom in their behalf; the council, 
however, sentenced them to do penance by owning their offence, 
and asking pardon on their knees, after the sermon, on the fol- 
lowing Sunday’. 

Mr. Kelo’s next appearance in the Register exhibits him as 
ringing his bell in May, 1565, and proclaiming, by order of the 
provost and bailies, 


‘to all burgessmen, craftsmen, and all others, inhabitants and in- 
dwellers of the said town, that nane of them tak upon hand to mak 
ony convention, with tabor-playing, or pipe, or fiddle, or have ensigns, 
to convene the Queen's lieges, in choosing of Robin Hood, Little Jolin, 
Abbot of Reason, or Queen of May °.” : 


But it appears from a subsequent entry, that, notwithstanding the 


3 Burgh Reg. 431. * Ibid. xxv. 

> About 1508 these names were for a time changed to Robin Hood and Little 
John. Burgh Reg. 440. ° 

* Burgh Reg. p. 14. ? Ibid, 344. 8 Tbid, 459. 
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monitions of the reclaimed bellman, six persons “ came through 
the town on {the following] Sunday afternoon, with ane minstrel 
playing before them.” 

The kirk session had, of course, no indulgence for persons 
guilty of such offences. In 1574, fourteen women were brought 
before them for ‘ playing, dancing, and singing of filthie carols on 
Yule-day at even, and on Sunday at even thereafter’.” The fol- 
lowing year, @ woman was fined for dressing in male attire at a 
wake, and three others were threatened with exclusion “ from all 
benefit of the kirk” if they should relapse into the practices of 
disguising themselves and dancing‘. All craftsmen were strictly 
and repeatedly commanded to observe no other day but the Lord’s 
day; and, by a provision which must have gone far to enlist the 
sympathies of the rising generation on the side of the proscribed 
religion, schoolmasters were ordered to allow no ‘ play” at fes- 
tival seasons, but to keep the children closely to their lessons *. 

But, in spite of all that could be done by yearly warnings before- 
hand and punishments after, it is found that people ci// persist in 
being merry at Christmas and New Year. The gravity of the 
town is disturbed at such times by pipes and fiddles, songs which 
are stigmatized as filthy and idolatrous, carols, dancing, and 
masking. The suppression of pie-baking on Yule-day defies the 
most earnest and repeated efforts. Whole crafts are obstinately 
idle, Christmas after Christmas. The ecclesiastical powers can- 
not prevail on millers to work as they ought to do; when very 
closely questioned, they profess themselves not unwilling, but allege 
that their mills zi/7 somehow always get out of order precisely 
at these critical times’. The unfortunate kirk session hardly 
knows whether to be more afflicted at the desecration of the Sab- 
bath, or at the consecration of Christmas; and, curiously enough, 
some things, such as the sale of pies and performances of music 
about the streets, are held alike to desecrate the one and to con- 
secrate the other. 

The attachment to the old festivals appears down to the latest 
period of which these volumes treat. Quaint old Spalding, the 
tutelary genius of the Club, tells us how the Young Old-Aberdeen 


of 1642 behaved :— 


“This year Yule-day fell upon Sunday. Our ministers preached 
against all merriness, play, and pastime ; and the night before, through- 
out Aberdeen, the townsmen were commanded to keep themselves 
sober, and flee all superstitious keeping of days. Upon Monday the 


bell went through the Old Town, commanding all manner of men to 


to] 
open their booth-doors and go to work; but the students fell upon the 


1 [bid. 22. 


9 Eccl. Ree. 18. 3 Ibid. 138 
id. 138, 


2 Ibid. 16. 
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bellman, and took the bell from him, for giving such an unusual charge. 
So the people made good cheer and banqueting, according to their 
estates, and passed their times, Monday and Tuesday both, for all thir 
[ these } threatenings ‘.” 


In the following year, 


“upon Candlemas-day, the bairns of the Old Town grammar-school 
came up the gate, with candles lighted in their hands, crying and 
rejoicing, glad enough ; and thus came up to the cross, and round about 
goes divers times, climbs to the head thereof, and set on a burning torch 
thereupon. They went down from the cross, convoying John Keith, 
brother to the Earl Marischall, who was their king, to his lodging in 
the chanonry, with lighted candles *.” 


And at the end of the year :— 


“*Upon good Yule-day, no work wrought in Old Aberdeen, nor yet 
upon St. James’s [John’s?] day, nor St. Stephen’s day, for all the 
thundering of the ministers could do against it. And upon the 27th 
of December, the Old Town collegianers got eight days’ play, whether 


699 


the masters would or not °. 


In 1649, the very “kirk-officer” of a country parish is ‘ de- 
lated for singing of New- Year songs on New- Year’s even, through 
sundry houses and towns of the parish’ ;” and in 1656, there was 
sad trouble with millers, ‘ baxters,” and others at Aberdeen. 
One woman was charged with saying that Mr. Cant, in speaking 
against Yule, ‘ spak like ane old fool.” She got off by making 
oath that she had called Yule-day an old-fool day *. 

In 1608, a number of persons were brought before the kirk 
session on a charge of having kindled bonfires on Midsummer- 
eve’. The first of the accused, Gilbert Keith, of the Earl Mari- 
schal’s family, a wild young man whose irregularities found much 
work for the session, confessed himself guilty; but after him 
appeared a company of grave burghers—among them no less a 
personage than the provost himself—each charged with having 
superstitiously kindled, or caused to be kindled, a fire on the 
causeway in front of his house. It proved that the fires had, in 
all these cases, been made without the knowledge of the accused. 
In short, Keith, or some one else, had played off a practical joke 
on them, which would probably have told equally well, whether 
the particular victim were a rigid enemy of “superstition,” or a 
person suspected of inclination to it. 


_ * P. 318, ed. 1829. The “ History of the Troubles” is about to appear in an 
improved edition, under the care of a very skilful editor, Mr. Joseph Robertson. 

> Ibid. 322. ® Ibid. 365. 7 Strathb. Pref. xiii. 

* Eeel. Ree. 138, 9 Ibid. 61. 
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Art. VII.—1. Some Remarks on a Letter addressed by the Rev. Dr. 
Hook to the Lord Bishop of St. David's, ‘ On the Means of ren- 

” dering more efficient the Education of the People.” By One of 
the ‘“*Clergy of the Manufacturing District” and Parish of 
Manchester. London: Rivingtons. Manchester: T. Sowler. 
1847. 


2. Letters to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell on State Education. 
By Evwarp Baines, Jun., Author of the ‘ History of the 
Cotton Manufacture.” Kighth edition. Published, with the 
permission of the Author, by the Committee appointed in London 
to superintend its cheap circulation, at the price of Stapence. 
London: Ward and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 1847. 


3. The School in its Relations to the State, the Church, and the 
Congregation. Being an Explanation of the Minutes of the 
Committee of Council on Education, in August and December, 
1846. Third thousand. London: John Murray. 1847. 


4, Narrative of the Proceedings and Resolutions of the United 
Wesleyan Committees of Privileges and Education, in reference 
to the recent Minutes of the Committee of Privy Council on Edu- 
cation, with the Correspondence between the United Committees 
and the Committee of Council on Education, in March and April, 
1847. London: John Mason. 1847. 


5. The Congregational Year Book for 1846, containing the Pro- 
ceedings of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
and its Confederated Societies, for that Year ; together with 
Supplementary Information respecting the Churches, Associations, 
Colleges, Ministers, and Publications of the Congregational Body 
throughout the United Kingdom. London: Jackson and Wal- 


ford. 


6. Letter to Lord Lyndhurst, from Lord Brovcnam, on Criminal 
Police and National Education. Second edition, with a Post- 


script. London: James Ridgway. 1847. 
7. A Letter to the Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, Presi- 
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dent of the Council, on the Government Plan of Education: sith 
an A ppendix, containing the Minutes of the Committee of Council 
on Education, in December, 1846. Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, Feb. 5, 1847. By Epvwarp Barnes, Jun. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1847. 


8. An Alarm to the Nation, on the Unjust, Unconstitutional, and 
Dangerous Measure of State Education proposed by the Govern- 
ment. By Evwarv Baines, Jun. London: Ward and Co.; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1847. 


The Nonconformist’s Plea for Freedom of Education, A 
Letter and a Lecture to the Marquis of Lansdowne and the 
People of Manchester, demonstrating the Government Scheme of 
Education to be an Encroachme nt on Liberty and Religion. 
By J. W. Massir, D.D. Second edition. London: John 


Snow. 


10. An Analysis and Exposure of the new Government Scheme of 
Education ; ; showing its precise Nature, its objectionable Charac- 
ter, and its mischievous Tendencies. ‘By Joun Mipp.ieron 
Harr, Author of the “ Analytical Digest of Sir James Grahan’s 
Factories Education Bill.’ Second edition. London: John 
Snow. 1847. 


11. Government Plan of Education. A Speech delivered by the 
Right Hon. T. B. Macautay, MP. for Edinburgh, in the 
House of Commons on Monday evENING, Apr i719, 1847, on the 
Motion of Lord John Russell that the sum of 100, O00L, should be 
voted to defray the Charges of carrying out the Minutes of the 

Youncil on Education. London: Chapman and Hall. 


12. Calm Thoughts on the recent Minutes of the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education, and on their supposed be aring on the Taterests 
of Civil Freedom and Protestant Nonconformity. By Henny 
Dunn. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 


13. National Education. Observations on the “ Minutes of the 
Committee of the Pricy Council,” showing that the C ‘omplaints of 
Dissenters are groundless. By the Author of ‘* Some Remarks 
on Dr. Hook's ‘Letter.’ London: Rivingtons. Manchester : 
T. Sowler. 

14. ational Education: what it is, and what it should be. By 
Joun Durron, M.A., Rector of Warehorne, Kent. Uondon: 
John W. Parker. 1847. 

15. Practical Remarks on Popular Education in England and 
Wales. By Wenxry Parr Hamitroy, M.A., RS, late 
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Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, aud Rector of Wath. 
London: John W. Parker. 1847. 


16. A Few Plain Words to the People on the Education Question. 
London: John W. Parker. 1847. 


17. Education: What is it? and who are its Friends? <A Ser- 
mon preached at St. Paul’s Chapel, Great Portland-street, on 
behalf of the All Souls’ and Trinity Districts National, Infant, 
and Sunday Schools. By the Rev. Gkorce Pocock, LL.B., 
Minister of the Chapel. London: W. E. Painter. 


18. The Night School; or, Educate the People. A Sermon preached 
at Sutton Courtney, Berks. By the Rev. J. Grecson, M.A., 
of Brasenose College, Oxford, and Vicar of Sutton Courtney. 
Published May 3rd, 1847. London: J. Hatchard and Son; 
A. Newling, Liverpool; Payne, Abingdon. 1847, 


19. The Duty of Government to educate, and what kind of an 
Education our Government should give. Two Lectures on Na- 
tional Education recently delivered at the Town Hall, Sheffield. 
By the Rew. R. S. Bayiry, PSA. Sheffield: Ridge and 


Jackson ; Groombridge and Son, London. 


WukEn the stirring scenes of the present shall have ceased to 
exist but as the sober memories of the past, few subjects will be 
found to furnish a richer repast to the philosopher or the satirist 
than the mode in which the Educational Minutes of August and 
December, ’46, have been received both in and out of Parliament. 
A scheme, which, whatever be its merits or demerits, honestly and 
practically aims at improving the education of one portion of the 
community, and transforming another portion from heathen 
savages into civilized Christians, is produced by the Council of 
Education, and promulgated with all the authority of a ministerial 
measure : the regulations are so framed as to allow the greatest pos- 
sible liberty, not only of conscience, but of action, (things really 
very distinct, though frequently confounded,) to every body of pro- 
fessing Christians, inviting not merely the Church, but every sect 
of Protestant dissenters to come forward and educate their own 
people, and offering to assist them in the work with funds pro- 
portionate to their exertions and their needs. And how is the 
measure treated? Within the House an overwhelming majority 


. . e . . . . . 1 
sanctions it— Whigs propose it—Tories acquiesce in 1t—Conser- 
vatives outbid their former opponents in the warmth of their 
enthusiasm and the expansiveness of their liberalism ; whilst the 
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more enlightened of the Radicals give it their cordial and con- 
sistent support: the more enlightened, we say ; for amongst the 
motley tribes of this disunited though powerful race, there is a 
section which, with a fiery zeal deserving a better cause, if not a 
better fate, throws itself desperately into the breach, and makes 
up for its want of numbers by fruitless resistance and clamour. 

And how is this desperate opposition supported from without ? 
—for here, too, a vigorous attempt is made to obstruct and defeat 
the measure. By whom are the anti-educational fanatics backed ? 
Whence arise the sinews of their strength, or the materials of 
their warfare ¢ 

‘The alarm has been given from the outposts of nonconformity 
—the bells of dissenting meeting-houses have rung out the toesin 
—the advocates of “civil and religious liberty” are found in 
opposition to the elevation of the people—the Protestant Separa- 
tists of Great Britain obstruct the diffusion of the Bible. 

The objections urged against the Hducational Minutes may be 
divided into two classes—those which are levelled against all 
State interference with education, and those which apply especially 
to the present scheme. Those, therefore, who support or acqui- 
esce in the measure under discussion will have to make out 

lirstly, That the present state of education throughout the 
country 1s very unsatisfactory. 

Secondly, That there is no reasonable hope of its rising to the 
necessary level by the voluntary system. 

Thirdly, That these premises justify the interference of the 
state. 

‘These points being established, all that remains to be proved is 
not that the minutes are theoretically perfect, but that they will 
he practically useful—not that they are liable to no objection, but 
that they are liable to no objection of so grave a nature, as to 
render it necessary to oppose a measure which will, we firmly 
believe, have a powerful effect in raising the moral and physical 
condition of our people. 

lor our own part we desire to see all classes, high and low, 
rich and poor, educated to the very highest point which they are 
severally capable of attaining. We hold such a state of things to 
be most in accordance with the design of our Creator—if we may 
use the expression without being misapprehended—and conse- 
quently, best suited to the well-being of His creatures. 

The human soul is the fairest temple of the Godhead, and it is 
surely right and our bounden duty to adorn His chosen dwelling- 
place, with all the works of science and all the treasures of philo- 
sophy, with all the products of art and with all the glories of 
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nature—to deck it with the gems of fancy, to enrich it with the 
hues of feeling, to strengthen it with judgment and reason. 

Again— education has a natural tendency to promote the wel- 
fare of the individual, it increases his efficiency in the performance 
of his work whatever that work may be ;_ for 


“Tt is admitted upon good authority [i.e. Report on the Physical and 
Moral Condition of Children and Young Persons, §c., p. 265] that the 
‘best educated men are the most valuable workmen, and the most 
regular in their habits.’ Nor is this the less true because exceptions 
may be found of an unsatisfactory character.”—Some Remarks on Dr. 


Hook’s Letter, by one of the Clergy, &c., pp. 20, 21. 


It gives him besides this the chance and the opportunity of 
bettering his condition ; and whilst enabling him to do his duty 
in that state of life to which God has called him, with greater 
benefit both to himself and others, and giving him the opportunity 
of rising beyond his original station, it furnishes him with new 
sources of enjoyment which will increase his happiness, whether 
he remain in the lot he was born to, or rise above it; which are 
not only an absolute gain in themselves, but have an additional 
advantage in their tendency to withdraw him from debasing and 
brutalizing pleasures. 

The effects of education on raising the national character, and 
increasing national prosperity, have been ably shown by Mr. 
Macaulay in his brilliant and powerful speech— 


“Tt is notorious, (says he,) that 200 years ago, and even later, Scot- 
land and Scotchmen were proverbs of contempt in London. Even 
great Scottish statesmen looked with despair upon the barbarous rude- 
ness and ignorance of their poorer countrymen. Already in the course 
of this session, the House has heard a remarkable extract from the 
writings of Fletcher of Daltoun. Fletcher was a brave man, an able 
man, a passionate lover of liberty. Yet he was so much dispirited and 
bewildered by the lawless and miserable state of his country 150 years 
ago, that he actually recommended the establishment of a system of 
slavery. He could devise no other way of preserving order and stimu- 
lating industry. Happily, a few months only before the publication of 
this pamphlet of Fletcher’s, the Scotch parliament passed the celebrated 
Act of 1695, for the settlement of parochial schools. From the day on 
which that Act was passed, dates an improvement to which the history 
of human affairs furnishes no parallel. In spite of the sterility of the 
earth, in spite of the inclemency of the air, Scotland soon had no reason 
to envy those portions of the globe for which nature had done most. 
And observe, that the improvement of Scotland was the effect of the 
improvement which had taken place in the Scotchman. Soon, wherever 
the Scotchman went—and there were few regions to which he did not 
go—he carried with him the signs of the intellectual and moral culture 
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which he had received. If he opened a shop, it thrived more than any 
other in the street. If he enlisted in the army, he soon became a non- 
commissioned officer. Nor was this from any natural superiority. For 
in the previous century the people of Scotland were regarded by the 
inhabitants of more favoured climates as mere savages, as mere Esqui- 
maux.’—pp. 16, 17. 


But the education of the people—the universal education of the 
oorer classes of the people as well as the richer, on a continually 
increasing standard, keeping pace with the advance of knowledge 
and improvement amongst the wealthier portion of the nation, will 
restore, cement, and preserve the union of all the orders of the 
community. All wise men lament the estrangement which exists 
at the present day between the various ranks of our fellow-citizens, 
Universal education will pave the way to the removal of this 
eancer of our social state, which will, if unchecked, destroy the 
body politic. Whatever were the evils of past ages—their dark- 
ness, their ignorance, their misery, their crimes—and we are not 
disposed to underrate them in the thankless and puerile spirit, 
which, instead of thanking God for the real blessings which we 
enjoy, sighs after ideal advantages which He has thought proper 
to withhold: still there was this advantage, so to speak, in the 
almost wniversal ignorance of those days, that men were, for the 
most part, more nearly equal in matters of mind than they are 
now; and thus one of the barriers to free intercourse between 
the different classes of society, which now appears so formidable, 
had then scarcely any existence. We are aware that the educa- 
tion of the more atihed classes is frequently more superficial 
than substantial, more apparent than real; and that vice versd 
many a practically philosophic mind resides beneath a clown’s cap, 
many a refined heart throbs beneath a rustic garb. Yet still 
generally, practically speaking, the difficulty which we speak of is 
felt—a difficulty which has only existed of we years : 


‘* For till within a century or two all ranks were nearly upon a level 
as to the learning in question. The art of printing appears to have been 
providentially reserved till these latter ages, and then providentially 
brought into use, as what was to be instrumental for the future in carry- 
ing on the appointed course of things. The alterations which this art 
has even already made in the face of the world are not inconsiderable. 
By means of it, whether immediately or remotely, the methods of carry- 
ing on business are, in several respects, improved, knowledge has been 
increased, (Dan. xii. 4,) and some sort of literature is become general. 
And if this be a blessing, we ought to let the poor in their degree share 
it with us. The present state of things and course of providence plainly 
leads us to do so.” 
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And now let us inquire, what is the condition—what are the 
pros ts—of the education of the poor at this present time ? 

Although the quotation has become a hackneyed one, we cannot 
in justice to the cause avoid citing the statement published in the 
Educational Report of the Congregational Union :— 


“If it were necessary to disclose facts to such an assembly as this as 
to the ignorance and debasement of the neglected portions of our popu- 
lation in towns and rural districts, both adult and juvenile, it could 
easily be done. Private information communicated to the Board, per- 
sonal observation and investigation of various localities, with the pub- 
lished documents of the Registrar-General, and the reports of the state 
of prisons in England and Wales, published by order of the House of 
Commons, would furnish enough to make us modest in speaking of what 
has been done for the humbler classes, and make us ashamed that 
England—the sons of the soil of England—should have been so long 
neglected, and should present to the enlightened traveller from other 
shores such a sad spectacle of neglected cultivation, lost mental power, 
and spiritual degradation.”— The Congregational Year Book for 1846, 


p. 47. 


Such is the statement put forth by Edward Baines, Jun. 
Let us summon another witness—Lord John Russell. In the 
course of his high-minded and effective speech, the premier said, 


‘Sir, the statements made by members of the Church of England, 
by Dr. Hook, by the Rev. Mr. Burgess, and various clergymen who 
have written on this subject, and who, without naming them, I may say 
have shown a great understanding of this subject, are all to the same 
effect. They name various amounts of the number of children attending 
schools; but all their statements are in opposition to the statements 
made by Mr. Baines, and prove that the education of this country is 
extremely deficient. (Hear, hear.) But the proof of this does not rest 
solely on the calculations of these writers, although made by statistical 
societies with very great minuteness. It is found, also, in the persons 
who come before the registrars of marriages, and with respect to others 
who come under the operation of the registration Acts. The returns 
furnished by the Registrar-General show, that with regard to men, 
forty out of every hundred who are married cannot write their names, 
and thirty out of every hundred cannot read. (Hear, hear.) This, Sir, 
is, I think, an immense proportion, when it is considered that the 
schools of the National and Lancastrian Societies have been established, 
the Lancastrian upwards of forty years, and the National Schools not 
very much less (hear), and that voluntary education has been during 
the whole of that time doing its utmost to overturn and subdue the 
ignorance that has prevailed. (Hear.) But, Sir, every one must have 
seen in many other documents of various kinds statements with respect 
to the gross ignorance in which a great portion of the youth of this 
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country are with respect to the duties of religion, and with respect also 
to every kind of secular learning. (Hear.) We have the reports of 
assistant-commissioners, of voluntary missionaries who have gone 
forth to examine the state of persons living in particular districts, and 
‘who state that there are great numbers who have no knowledge of a 
religious kind, who are not in the habit of attending any place of wor- 
ship, and to whom the names of God and of Christ are either unknown 
or unconnected with any sentiment of religious devotion. (Hear, hear.) 
Many years ago I referred upon this subject to statements made by a 
reverend gentleman, the chaplain of the Preston House of Correction 
(the Rev. Mr. Clay), who has taken great pains to inquire into the con- 
dition of the prisoners who have been brought into that place of confine- 
ment. (Cheers.) The statements made by this gentleman must con- 
vince every one who doubts whether the people of this country are suf- 
ficiently educated. He says :— 

“«* Let me present a short summary of three years’ observation,— 
hard, naked statistics, which I will clothe in but little commentary. 
During the period I name, the performance of my duty has brought me 
into contact with 1733 men and boys, and 387 women and girls, 
altogether unable to read ; with 1301 men and boys, and 287 women 
and girls, who knew not the name of the reigning sovereign; with 
1290 men and boys, and 293 women and girls, so incapable of receiving 
moral or religious instruction, that to speak to them of ‘ virtue,’ ‘ vice,’ 
‘iniquity,’ or ‘ holiness,’ was to speak to them in an unknown tongue ; 
and with 1120 men and boys, and 257 women and girls, so destitute of 
the merest rudiments of Christian knowledge, so untaught in religious 
forms and practice, that they knew not the name of Him who died for 
their sins, nor could they utter a prayer to their Father in heaven.’ (Hear.) 

“He goes on to say, that, with respect to many of those who had 
received school instruction, no ideas were attached by them to what they 
had learned. For instance, having read about the marriage at Cana in 
Galilee, it appeared that the word ‘ marriage’ was totally unintelli- 
gible to them. With respect to the education of the male prisoners, Mr. 
Clay gives the following table :— 

***¢ Unable to read, 104; read only, 41; read and write ill, 79; read 
and write well, 2; superior education, none.’ 

“Then, with respect to religious knowledge, we find— 

‘* Ignorance of the Saviour’s name, and unable to repeat the Lord's 
Prayer, 58; knowing the Saviour’s name, and able to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer more or less imperfectly, 136 ; acquainted with the elementary 
truths of religion, 31; possessing that general knowledge level to the 
capacities of the uneducated, 1; familiar with the Scriptures, and well 
instructed, none,’ 

‘“‘In another table he gives the secular knowledge possessed by the 
male prisoners,— 

‘“** Unable to name the months of the year, 90; ignorant of the name 
of the reigning sovereign, 104; ignorant of the words ‘ virtue,’ ‘ vice,’ 
&c., 88; unable to count a hundred, seven,’ ” 
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The state of the case is placed in a yet more forcible light by 
Mr. Dufton, in his very able pamphlet :— 


‘Men argue as if the question at issue was between education and 
non-education ; but a more grievous error could hardly be committed. 
There is no such thing as non-education. Every human being is 
educated . + « « The thief is educated, the poacher is educated, 
and the pickpocket most sedulously educated. There is no school in 
the world where more heed is given to the progress of the pupils than 
that in which a Fagin acts as master, and an Artful Dodger as head- 
assistant! Obscenity and blasphemy have their professors, whose 
lectures are very effective in training efficient pupils.’—p. 3. 

“Take a juvenile delinquent just convicted of crime. . . . . 
Examine the question . . . . and you will be perfectly astounded 
at the extraordinary pains bestowed on the education of this accom- 
plished criminal. The child is an admirable actor; his affectation of 
innocence and self-possession could not be surpassed on any stage ; 
his hypocritical whine of pretended grief or suffering has every cadence 
as fixed and graduated in the musical scale as the notes of the best 
vocalist; he has some skill in law, and much more in logic; the 
magistrate himself does not surpass him in apprehending and esti- 
mating the force of evidence.”—>p. 7. 

“But this is not the case only in large towns. . . + « Goto 
that lazy, loitering booby, sauntering by the hedge-row, and enter into 
conversation with him if you can. You will find him sullen and suspi- 
cious, and he is so because he has been sedulously educated in both 
qualities ; if you can penetrate through the obstinacy which he has 
been taught to use, as the tortoise does its shell, for the defence of 
conscious weakness, you will find him in all probability totally ignorant 
of principles, but marvellously well informed in prejudices, unlearned 
in religious doctrines, but thoroughly imbued with vulgar superstitions; 
perhaps unable to tell you in what country he resides, or under what 
sovereign he lives, but quite capable of informing you where you can 
snare a hare or net a partridge,” &c.—p. 8. 


Such then is the case. A large, a very large portion of our 
population are without any education whatever. And despite the 
good schools which exist in various places, the general standard 
of education in the schools intended for the poorer classes is 
miserably below the lowest level, which any person who advocates 
universal education, however meagre, could possibly consider 
sufficient. 

How are these evils to be remedied? By increasing the number 
of schools—by improving the instruction + gee in them—by 
obtaining a larger attendance of children. No one, we fancy, will 
deny these positions. 

But how are these desirable results to be obtained! “ By the 
voluntary principle,” exclaim Mr. Baines and Dr. Massie, in 
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sweet and persuasive strains varied here and there by little 
exquisite allusions to the overgrown wealth and bigotry of the 
Establishment, and similar topics. . 


‘*We gather our manna daily, like the Israelites in the desert; and 
still through uplifted hands and a descending blessing, we beat the 
Amalekites.”—Letters, §:c., by Edward Baines, Jun., p. 118. 


We recommend these gentlemen, when suffering from any 
deeply-seated and dangerous malady, to deny the voluntary prin- 
ciple ; let them leave every thing to nature, and wait for physic 
till they obtain it after some miraculous manner: to call in a 
physician would be to distrust Providence—to listen to his adviee, 
an abandonment of the right of private judgment—to obey his 
directions, a desertion of all the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. 

The voluntary principle of course ought to be sufficient ; and if 
the owners of property duly estimated the duties of property, the 
voluntary principle would be sufficient ; for the capitalists of Great 
Britain could spare a sufficient sum not merely to support, but 
actually to endow a sufficient number of efficient schools, could 
spare it without the loss of a comfort,—ay, without feeling the 
sacrifice of even a luxury. 

But the words of Him, who knew the heart better than man 
knows it, would seem to intimate that we have no right to expect 
that the rich, as a body, will feel, much less act, upon such con- 
victions. No: the camel and the needle’s eye stil retain their 
relative proportion ; and still do the youthful rulers of our land— 
even those who have kept themselves from gross and open 
breaches of the laws of God and man-—turn away very sorrowful ; 
or, worse, without shame or sorrow, when the ministers of Christ 
command them, in His name, to sell even a portion of their goods, 
and give unto the poor. 

The absurd notion that the schools for the working classes 
can, at any rate for a long time to come, or, in fact, ever, be 
generally supported by the children’s pence—generally we say, 
for in certain special cases they may—scarcely needs refutation. 
or the poor cannot afford to give a sum adequate to the proper 
support of a sufficient number of good teachers; to say nothing 
of other necessary expenses attending on the school. 

As Mr. Macaulay remarks, if the voluntary, or the self-sup- 
porting, system were capable of doing what is required to be 
done, we ought to be the best-educated pvople on the face of the 
earth: nay, more. 


Let us look at the facts. What is the existing state in England ? 
There has, for years, been nothing except the principle of non-inter- 
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ference: Iftherefore the principle of free competition were in reality 
a principle of the same potency in education as we all admit it to be in 
matters of trade, we ought to see education as prosperous under this 
system of free competition as trade itself is. If we could by possi- 
bility have had the principle of free competition fairly tried in any 
country, it would be in our own. It has been tried for a long time 
with perfect liberty in the richest country under the heavens, and where 
the people are not unfriendly to it. Ifthe principle of free competition 
could show itself sufficient, it ought to be here: our schools ought to 
be the models of common schools ; the people who have been educated 
in them ought to show the most perfect intelligence; every school 
ought to have its excellent little library, and its mechanical apparatus ; 
and, instead of there being such a thing as a grown person being un- 
able to read or to write, such an individual ought to be one at whom 
the people would stare, and who should be noted in the newspapers ; 
whilst the schoolmaster ought to be as well acquainted with his im- 
portant duties as the cutler with knives, or the engineer with machinery ; 
moreover, he ought to be amply remunerated (cheers), and the highest 
respect of the public ought to be extended to him.” 


We shall not at present enter at any length into the abstract 
question, whether it be, or be not, @ priori the absolute duty of 
the State to educate the people, but content ourselves with vin- 
dicating its interference on the present occasion. 

First, we assert, then, the right and the duty of the State to 
help the helpless, to defend the defenceless, to break every yoke, 
and to right every wrong. Hence our Poor Laws, our Negro 
Emancipation, our Factory Bill, and the many other enactments 
founded on a similar principle. 

And, secondly, “it is the sacred duty of every Government to 
ers: the persons and property of the community ;” and we 

ave shown that ignorance is dangerous to the persons and pro- 
perty of the community; nay, more, that the continuance of 
ignorance threatens the existence of the community itself. _ 

On these grounds, amongst others, we hold it to be the right 
and the duty of the State to interfere in the present crisis. 

But when the right and the duty of the State to interfere in 
the present crisis has been established, the further question arises 
as to what shall be the nature or character of that education 
which the State shall support or sanction. Shall it be a purely 
secular education, or an education based upon religion? If it be 
secular, should religious instruction be altogether excluded and 
neglected ; or should it be enforced according to Dr. Hook’s 
plan, or paid as Mr. Dufton would have it ‘ 

If religious instruction be totally excluded, as a certain party 
would urge, the purely secular education will become an actually 
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godless education. Look at the general run of our public schools 
before the appearance of that great and holy man—great, despite 
his weakness; holy, despite his errors—Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 
With deep shame we confess it, that the Church, though en- 
trusted with the education of the higher orders of the male sex, 
had become, practically speaking, content with an almost secular 
education ; and surely its fruits were not such as to lead us to 
extend any thing of a similar nature to the working classes. 

But the evils of a purely secular education given to the work- 
ing classes are far greater than those which would result to the 
rich ; because, in the present sad state of things, the parents of 
the children, from the press of labour, would not be able to give 
religious instruction to them, even if they were able and willing 
to do it. And, again, the children would not so easily receive 
religious instruction from those who were not as good scholars as 
themselves, if they did not receive it from their master or teacher ; 
for it would come to them dressed in a homelier, ruder garb, 
than their own studies, And, again, if the children are accus- 
tomed to consider secular instruction as the more essential por- 
tion of their education, (and this they will do, if it be the only 
instruction given in the schools,) besides the absolute evil of the 
thing, they will be led to undervalue, and consequently to neglect, 
religious instruction—neglect it altogether. And if it is said, in 
answer to this, that they would obtain religious instruction on 
Sundays at church, or school, or meeting-house, we may well ask 
whether it is probable that a purely secular education during the 
week would render the scholar likely to listen to the exhortation 
of either authorized priest or unauthorized teacher on the Lord’s- 
day! No, if the education is not religious, it must be irreligious, 
—if not Christian, un-Christian,—both in fact and in effect. 

And even supposing, that, in some cases, a certain quantity of 
religious instruction were acquired out of the school, the disjunc- 
tion of secular and religious teaching would (in addition to the 
objections hitherto urged) necessarily produce a hiatus in the 
thought, and a want of symmetry in the mind, injurious to the 
moral and even intellectual welfare of the scholar; besides en- 
couraging the habit, alas! already so prevalent, of keeping our 
religion on the shelf with our Bibles and Prayer-books, or stowing 
it away in the drawer with our Sunday clothes, and never having 
recourse to it in the common occasions of every-day life. 

Mr. Dufton’s notion, that the various expenses of the religious 
teachers should be paid by local assessment, as well as the support 
of the school, besides the absurdity and impropriety of the notion, 
would offer a direct premium to dissent, and, by assisting to sup- 
port dissenting teachers, actually and absolutely propagate schism 
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and heresy, at the expense of the State, and render the central 
board a species of college de propaganda fide hereticorum. 

We sincerely regret that one so able and earnest as Mr. Dufton 
should have shown himself so totally unfit for a seat at the educa- 
tional board. Huis pamphlet is like a beautiful piece of shot silk, 
—the warp is of heavenly texture, the woof of a darker material. 

We perceive, then, that, whether we consider the question as 
one of principle or practice, the State is in duty bound to support 
no education which is not based upon and permeated by religious 
instruction ; because, in supporting any other system, it would be 
supporting a nuisance,—a civil, social, moral, and religious nui- 
sance; a philosophical anomaly, and a political blunder. 

And here, again, arises the question, as to what extent of 
religious instruction the State is either bound to demand, or 
justified in demanding, and what guarantee of religious truth it 
may lawfully impose; and on this again there are several projects 
or theories. 

There is the comprehensive theory, which would establish an 
uniform system of national education on the basis of the Bible, 
and the Bible only. 

There is the exclusive theory, which would make the support 
of the State coincident with and dependent upon the sanction of 
the Church; in other words, according to which the Government 
would confine its bounty to such schools as were in connexion 
with the Church of England. 

And there is the theory, which has for some time been carried 
into practice, of assisting both Churchmen and Dissenters with 
grants for their schools ; allowing them each to educate their own 
children in their own principles, on condition that the authorized 
version of the Scripture is read every day. 

To the well-meaning latitudinarian, the first system promises 
that cordial union, on the fundamental principles of Christianity, 
which is his idea of perfection; but, without entering into the 
theoretical faults of the system, we may safely say, that it is, as a 
national system, perfectly impracticable ; for neither the Church 
nor the Dissenters would agree to, or could co-operate in it; 
and, supposing that they could and did, the religion taught 
therein would not only be deficient in many points taught from 
the beginning by the Church, but would gradually melt away into 
inanity, or sink into Bibliolatrous formalism. 

Now, of course, the only one of these schemes which possesses 
theoretical perfection, is the second. Had this been done in the 
latter end of the last century, or the early part of the present, 
we should have no trouble now; but it was not done. The suc- 
cessive ministries which, despite of the ‘glorious revolution,” so 
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long refused to grant the political demands of Dissenters, have 
always been ready to listen to their religious clamours ; whilst 
the narrow-minded jealousy of the rew too long remained mor- 
bidly watchful against the moral and intellectual, as well as the 
social and political elevation of the many. ‘The so-called friends 
of the Church were ready enough, so long as it suited their pur- 
pose, to place her between them and their opponents, as the 
object of odium and the point of attack ; and whilst pretending 
a zeal for her safety, really to place her in the breach ; but they 
were not so ready to grant her either the means or the power of 
feeding her flock, or controlling her resourees. And whilst 
remorselessly applying the money of “ conscientious Dissenters’ 

to vanity and vice, they were tenderly scrupulous of distributing 
it to the spiritual, moral, and intellectual wants of their brethren, 

A short time since, it was in the power of the Conservative 
Government to have essentially served the Church, both on the 
education question and on other points ; and such a course 
might have been expected, inasmuch as the ministry owed its 
elevation to the influence of tHe Cuurcn. The Maynooth 
ministry, however, did no service to the Church and the poor of 
England. 

The Minutes of 1846, the production of their successors, come 
before us as the last development of the existing system. They 
adinit the necessity of a religious education ; ‘but they give a 
great laxity to the religion “required, offering the bounty of 
Government to all schools in which the authorized version of 
Seripture is daily read. Inasmuch, then, as they admit the truth 
of the Christian Revelation, and impose that version of the 
Written Word, which is sanctioned by the Church ; inasmuch 
as the State thus declares the necessity of Christian faith and 
Christian practice, and acknowledges its own duty to see that its 
children are brought up in the nurture and fear of the Lord; the 
measure must be received with thankfulness. Inasmuch as, in 
these Minutes, the State neglects to assert the full claims of our 
Church, and of that ‘* whole counsel of God,” which she teaches ; 
we look on them with sorrow, and lament yin defective views of 
those who, at least in this instanee, are really and earnestly 
desirous to promote the glory of Gon, and the well-being of His 
creatures, 

— objections, however, apply, almost equally, to the Minutes 
of 1839, the only difference in the two cases being, that whereas 
by the 9th Regulation of the 24th September, 1839, it was 
enacted, that 


‘In every application for aid to the erection of a School-house in 
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England or Wales, it must be stated, Whether the School is in con- 
nexion with the National Society, or the British and Foreign Society ; 
and if the said School be not in connexion with either of those Societies, 
the Committee will not entertain the case, unless some special circum- 
stances be exhibited, to induce their Lordships to treat the case as 


special, ’— 


the Council will make no such requirement for the future; so 
that the Wesleyans and others, hitherto excluded, will now 
participate in the bounty of the State. 

Let us, then, briefly consider the present measure ; the prin- 
cipal objections made to it, and the probable results to be ex- 


pected from it. 


‘The general design of the measures resolved upon, in regard to 
primary education, may be described as being, first, to make a gradual 
increase of Government inspectors, so as to admit hereafter of every 
school under inspection being visited at least once a year; secondly, to 
train up and adequately remunerate a superior class of teachers; and, 
thirdly, to encourage the combination of works of industry with the 
ordinary course of school instruction. 

‘The utility of the first of these measures will be acknowledged 
without a dissentient voice. The second and third are admirably 
adapted to remove two of the greatest obstacles in the way of educa- 
tion; the want of good teachers and assistant teachers, and the pre- 
mature withdrawal of the children of the poor from school. We shall 
attempt nothing more than a rude outline of the expedients to be em- 
ployed for these purposes ; referring for more detailed information to 
the Minutes themselves, which are drawn up with singular clearness 
and precision. 

“I, To ensure a supply of skilful teachers, it is necessary to pro- 
vide a succession of suitable candidates for the office ; to support the 
normal schools where they are to be trained, and to allot a just reward 


to their services. ; 
‘Towards the attainment of these objects the following means are 


to be adopted :— 

(1) It.is intended to choose from among the elementary scholars 
a certain number of those who are the most distinguished for their pro- 
ficiency and good conduct, and to apprentice: them to teachers duly 
qualified to instruct them. On the completion of their apprenticeship, 
a certain number will be annually selected according to merit, and as 
many of them as the Lord President may think fit, will be appointed, 
under the denomination of Queen’s scholars, exhibitioners to normal 
schools, 

“A twofold advantage will arise from this arrangement ; teachers 
will obtain assistants, and a nursery for future teachers will be esta- 


blished. 
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“Those apprentices who evince no aptitude for teaching, but who 
nevertheless are of approved conduct and respectable attainments, will 
receive employment in the revenue departments. 

“In certain specified cases, where the qualifications of the teacher 
may be inadequate to the instruction of apprentices, stipendiary moni- 
tors are to be allowed for a few years.”—Practical Remarks, §c., by 
Henry Parr Hamilton, pp. 55—57. 

“Upon application being made to their Lordships from the trustees 
or managers of any school under inspection, requesting that one or 
more of the most proficient scholars be selected to be apprenticed to 
the master or mistress, the application will be referred to the inspector, 
and will be entertained, if he report,— 

‘*‘ That the master or mistress of the school is competent to conduct 
the apprentice through the course of instruction to be required : 

** That the school is well furnished and well supplied with books and 
apparatus : 

‘* That it is divided into classes; and that the instruction is skilful, 
and is graduated according to the age of the children and the time 
they have been at school, so as to show that equal care has been be- 
stowed on each class: 

“‘ That the discipline is mild and firm, and conducive to good order : 

“That there is a fair prospect that the salary of the master and 
mistress, and the ordinary expenses of the school, will be provided for 
during the period of apprenticeship. 


“ The following qualifications will be required from candidates for 
apprenticeship :— 

‘They must be at least thirteen years of age, and must not be sub- 
ject to any bodily infirmity likely to impair their usefulness as pupil 
teachers. 

‘In schools connected with the Church of England, the clergyman 
and managers, and, in other schools, the managers, must certify that 
the moral character of the candidates and of their families justify an 
expectation that the instruction and training of the school will be se- 
conded by their own efforts and by the example of their parents. If 
this cannot be certified of the family, the apprentice will be required 
to board in some approved household. 

** Candidates will also be required,— 

“1. To read with fluency, ease, and expression. 

“2. To write in a neat hand, with correct spelling and punctuation, 
a simple prose narrative, slowly read to them. 

3. To write from dictation sums in the first four rules of arithmetic, 
simple and compound; to work them correctly, and to know the tables 
of weights and measures. 

“4. To point out the parts of speech in a simple sentence. 

“*5. To have an elementary knowledge of geography. 

"6, In schools connected with the Church of England, they will be 
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required to repeat the Catechism, and to show that they understand its 
meaning, and are acquainted with the outline of Scripture history. 
The parochial clergyman will assist in this part of the examination. 

“In other schools, the state of the religious knowledge will be cer- 
tified by the managers. 

“7, To teach a junior class to the satisfaction of the inspector. 

*8, Girls should also be able to sew neatly and to knit.” 


The qualifications required at the end of each year of apprentice- 
ship gradually rise ; as is the case with the stipendiary monitors. 


‘At the close of each year, pupil teachers or stipendiary monitors 
will be required to present certificates of good conduct from the 
managers of the school, and of punctuality, diligence, obedience, and 
attention to their duties from the master or mistress. 

“In Church of England schools, the parochial clergyman, and, in other 
schools, the managers, will also certify that the pupil teachers or sti- 
pendiary monitors have been attentive to their religious duties. 

“If these certificates be presented, and if the inspector certify, at 
the close of each year, that he is satisfied with the oral examination 
and the examination papers of the pupil teachers or stipendiary moni- 
tors, and if those papers be satisfactory to their Lordships, the following 
stipends will be paid, irrespectively of any sum that may be received 
from the school or from any other source :— 


‘6 PUPIL TEACHER. STIPENDIARY MONITOR, 


“At the end of the lst year £10 0 0 £5 0 0 
9 2nd year 1210 O 710 O 
9 3rd year 15 O O 10 0 O 
= 4th year 1710 O 1210 0O 
9 5th year 20 0 O 00 0 


To make use of Mr. Hamilton’s very clear and concise lan- 
guage once more :— 


(2) The next provision relates to the support of normal schools. 
The cost of the maintenance of each Queen’s scholar, who becomes a 
pupil in one of these, will be defrayed by his exhibition. But the in- 
stitution incurs a further expense to the same amount. To meet this, 
there will be granted, not only for every Queen’s scholar, but for every 
_pupil favourably reported on, the sums of 20/., 25/., and 30/., at the 
close of the first, second, and third years respectively. 

(3) The last and most essential object, the requital of the teacher, 
is thus provided for: 1st, An annual grant, in aid of salary, to every 
teacher of a school under inspection, who has been trained at a normal 
school under inspection ; the salary progressively increasing according 
to the length of time he has been under training. This grant is made 
conditional, on the managers of the school securing to the teacher a 
rent-free house, and a salary equal to at least twice the amount of the 
grant. 2ndly, A retiring pension, in the case of age or infirmity, 
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is to be allowed after fifteen years’ service. 3rdly, Small gratuities are 
to be annually awarded to such teachers as may be reported to be 
successful and zealous in the performance of their duties. 4thly, A cer- 
tain annual allowance, in proportion to the number, is to be granted 
for the instruction of apprentices and monitors,”"—p. 58. 


The Committee have further resolved to make grants in aid, 


“ 1st, Towards the rent of school gardens, and the purchase of tools, 
in the first year ; 2ndly, Towards the erection of workshops, and towards 
the purchase of tools, in the first year; 3rdly, Towards the erection of 
school-kitchens and wash-houses.” 


Besides these regulations, the Council have decided on the 
establishment of normal and model schools, for the training of 
masters of schools for pauper and for criminal children; and 
consequently it was : 


“ Resolved—That a building be erected for the normal school, pro- 
viding accommodation for a principal, vice-principal, two masters, and 
for 100 candidate teachers. ’ 

‘That it be referred to the Lord President and Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, to cause plans to be prepared for this purpose. 

“That, as two years must elapse before this building can be ready 
for occupation, premises be in the mean time procured, in which the 
normal school may be temporarily conducted ; and that these premises 
be situated, if possible, near some workhouse or other school, which 
may serve as a practising school during the interval. 

“That, in connexion with the normal school, a model school of 
industry be erected, for the pauper children of some of the London 
Unions, who may be received into this school, either on contract by 
a steward with the Unions, or by letting the building to a district of 
Unions for the reception of children, under the direction of a board 
of management, according to the provisions of the 7 and 8 Vict. c. 101. 

‘* That, in connexion with the normal school, but distinct and 
separate from the school for pauper children, a school be erected for 
criminal children ; and that plans of buildings for the school of industry 
for pauper children, and for this separate penal school, be prepared and 
submitted to the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

‘* That it be referred to the Lord President and Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, to cause regulations to be prepared for the 
management of the normal school, and of the practising schools as con- 
nected with it, as well as for the pauper school of industry and the 
penal school. 

“‘ That an area of at least ten acres is desirable for the normal school, 
ten acres for the pauper school, and ten for the penal school, in order 


that training in gardening, and the management of a cottage farm, may 
be successfully pursued.” 
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And, moreover, it was 

*‘ Resolved—That it was desirable to train the pauper children, now 
in workhouses, in habits of industry. 

That, with this view, and for the purpose of improving workhouse 
schools, four inspectors be appointed, with authority to examine the 
condition of schools for the education of pauper children; and to ascer- 
tain the character and qualifications of the persons employed as school- 
masters and mistresses, in order that unfit and incompetent persons 
may no longer be employed in that capacity, and that measures may be 
taken for awarding salaries according to the qualifications of the masters 
or mistresses, and the extent of the duties they have to perform. 

‘‘ That instructions be prepared for the guidance of such inspectors.” 


Now, we confidently assert, that there is no person in any 
degree, whether theoretically or practically, conversant with the 
subject, but must welcome these regulations with that applause 
which they deserve, unless he be totally devoid either of candour 
or common sense. For our own part, we have no hesitation in 
declaring our mature conviction, that they are the very best which 
could possibly be produced to meet the circumstances of the case. 
® Mr. Edward Baines, Jun., however, is of a different opinion :—~ 


“In my view,” says he, “the measure is liable to the following 


objections :— 
‘1, The enormous extension of Government influence—88,000 new 
employés. 
‘2, The prodigal expenditure of public money—1,742,500/, a year. 
‘3. The despotic power given to the Committee of Council. 
‘4, The servile bondage into which all the schoolmasters, their 


pupil-teachers, and monitors, will be brought. - 
‘5, The effect of this on the principles and character of the rising 


generation. 

“6. The new religious Establishment formed in the country, as an 
appendage to the Church, and the new legislative sanction given to the 
teaching of the Church Catechism, &c. 

‘7, The fearful amount of influence and patronage given to the 


parochial clergy. 
‘8, The shameful injustice to Dissenters, in taxing them for a new 


religious establishment. 
“9, The certain effect of the measure to destroy the schools of the 
Dissenters—not only their day-schools, but even their Sunday-schools, 


and of course to weaken their congregations. = ; 
“10, The introduction of the practice of bringing all. forms of reli- 


gious teaching under State-pay. : 

“11, The monstrous violation of the constitution, in effecting these 
mighty changes—as new in principle as in detail—by a mere Minute of 
the Committee of Council, and a vote of the House of Commons on the 
estimates, without an Act of Parliament.” 


Mr. Baines, Mr. Hare, Dr. Massie, and the other opponents 
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of the measure have been so ably answered both in and out’ of 

rliament, that it is almost superfluous for us to say any thing on 
the subject, especially as the mere perusal of the Minutes of 
Council shows the groundlessness of many of the charges pre- 
ferred against the measure. Let us, however, briefly consider 
them :— 

1. Our answer to this is simply, that it is a gross and stupid, or 
else a cunning and wicked falsehood, to represent the 88,000— 
even eee the number as large, which we heartily pray that 
it may become —as government employés, at least in the 
sense intended to be conveyed. Neither the schoolmasters, 
nor their assistants, are appointed by the government : they are 
sanctioned, it is true, by the inspector, that is, the govern- 
ment requires a guarantee that its money is not improperly 
applied ;—that there is no Jod in the matter ;—that though the 
inspector is appointed by the government, he is removable if he 
lose the confidence of those whose schools he inspects. We re- 
collect a friend facetiously observing that J, O, B, were the 
Literee Humaniores of the nineteenth century. We suppose that 
this must account for the zeal evinced in their cause by a rrac* 
TICAL Epucator. 

2. We cannot answer this better than in the language of Mr. 
Kaye Shuttleworth, whose pamphlet we strongly recommend :— 


“The whole apparatus of criminal jurisprudence and of secondary 
punishments, including the outlay on the constabulary force, involves 
an expenditure of two millions per annum. .. . Those who would create 
an alarm at the expenditure required for an efficient system of educa- 
tion, keep out of sight how much the national industry has been 
obstructed by combinations resulting from ignorance ; what has been 
the cost of military establishments for the protection of society in periods 
of turbulence—how many millions have been annually expended on 
those forms of indigence which result from immorality or listless im- 
providence—how many millions the police force, the machinery of 
criminal jurisprudence and of secondary punishments engulf—and what 
is the annual waste in improvident expenditure occasioned by the im- 
moral excesses and crimes of an uneducated people. Those who pre- 
tend that public liberty is endangered by the rewards which government 
desires to give efficient schoolmasters and their assistants, (representing 
it as the invasion of an army of government stipendiaries,) appear to 
forget how many thousand troops of the line are employed to protect 
the institutions of the country—how many thousand police to watch 
their houses and protect their persons—how many gaolers, warders, 
and officers of the hulks have charge of the victims of popular igno- 
rance and excess—how many ships are annually freighted with their 
frightful cargoes to the pandemonium of crime in Van Diemen’s Land 


1 Amongst these we would notice Mr. Dunn’s very able and straightforward 
pamphlet, 
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—how many overseers have charge of the convict gangs—and how vast 
is the outlay which sustains the indigence of orphanage and bastardy, of 
improvident youth, sensual maturity, and premature age. 

“The statesman who endeavours to substitute instruction for coer- 
cion ; to procure obedience to the law by intelligence rather than by 
fear; to employ a system of encouragement to virtuous exertion, 
instead of the dark code of penalties against crime; to use the public 
resources rather in building schools than barracks and convict ships; to 
replace the constable, the soldier, and the gaoler by the schoolmaster, 
cannot be justly suspected of any serious design against the liberties of 
his country, or charged with an improvident employment of the resources 


of the State.” 


Nos. 3, 4, and 5, are little more than expansions of No. 1, 
clothed in the same violent language which characterizes most 
of the anti-educational writers. Dr. Massie is particularly fluent 
on these topics; but the Minutes themselves show the ground- 
lessness of the charges. That in all schools placed under govern- 
ment sanction, means will be taken to prevent the appointment 
of inefficient or immoral teachers, and to see that those already 
appointed keep up to their duty, is to us matter of rejoicing. 

o. 6.— We cannot be expected to sympathize with Mr. Baines 
in his nervous excitement on this point. One of his statements 
we extract with great pleasure, and recommend it to the especial 


notice of all churchmen :— 


“The Minutes of the Committee of Council provide in several parts 
for the teaching’ of the Church Catechism in Church Schools. That 
formulary inculcates in the most distinct terms the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, which all Dissenters, and (strange though it be) the 
evangelical Church too, regard with solemn disapprobation.” 


No. 7 shows either great unfairness, or great ignorance, or 
both. For, first, the same power will be given in Dissentin 
Schools to the managers and ministers’; and secondly, one woul 
suppose, from the following passage, that the author was altoge- 


ther ignorant of the present state of things :— 


“ The clergy will have to certify concerning all candidates for the 
office of pupil-teacher or stipendiary monitor, and concerning the con- 
duct of those school-assistants every year: they will have to be satisfied 
as to the families of all the candidates: they will in general have the 
patronage of the boarding-houses; and they are required to take part 
in all the religious examinations, All this will give the clergy an 
influence over the schoolmasters, pupil-teachers, monitors, candidates, 
and their families, which might be used for political or ecclesiastical 


space from quoting an extremely clever 


2 We are only prevented by want of ble pamphlet by the 


passage upon this question, which occurs in the very valua 


author of * Some rewarks on Dr. Hook’s Letter :” it gecurs at pp. 20—23, 
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purposes in the most objectionable manner. It would unquestionably 
be exercised to the prejudice of liberal measures and a liberal govern- 
ment,” 


Again, we answer in Mr. Shuttleworth’s words :— 


“Tt has also been represented, that, by these Minutes, the clergy of 
the Established Church will enjoy a large amount of patronage and 
influence, The fact that they are required to assist the inspector in 
examining the religious knowledge of the pupil-teachers in Church of 
England schools, and, at the close of every year, to certify that the 
apprentices have been attentive to their religious duties, has been repre- 
sented as conferring on the clergy an inordinate power, and a patronage 
so extensive as to threaten religious liberty. But the parochial minister 
has no authority in Church of England schools, in this or any other 
particular, which is not confided to the managers in British or Dissenting 
schools, Whatever patronage or influence is to be enjoyed by the 
clergy in the one case, is conferred on the managers in the other. In 
the arrangement itself there is a perfect equality. 

‘We have made these remarks, without questioning whether it is in 
any degree fair to represent this power to award certificates of the state 
of the religious knowledge of pupil-teachers, and of their attention to 
their religious duties, as a means of dispensing patronage and exercising 
influence. Such a representation involves a charge of corruption against 
the parochial clergy, and not less, by inference, against the managers of 
British and Dissenting schools. The zeal of the clergy and managers 
of schools for the religious instruction of the children of their congre- 
gations, is, in the mind of a controversialist, a corrupt ingenuity in 
entangling souls in the meshes of a spiritual policy. Her Majesty's 
advisers have not doubted that the predominating feeling among the 
clergy, as well as among the managers of Dissenting schools, would be 
a simple desire that the scholars should become thoroughly grounded in 
the doctrines, precepts, and evidences of Christianity, and should derive 
from their acquaintance with the material world a confirmation of their 
faith, and weapons with which to repel infidelity; but they havé 
not conceived, that they could resort to a perversion of the authority 
confided to them, simply to bribe poor children to be of their party, 
without being of their faith,” 


We are glad of the opportunity, afforded us by No. 8, of ex- 
pressing our opinions on a point upon which misconceptions appear 
to be er prevalent. In the first place, we would observe that 
it is no violation of the rights of conscience to apply a portion of 
the revenues of the State to the support of a religion which is not 
held by all, or by any of those who pay them. When ovr Lorn 
yaid the tribute-money Himself; or again, when He sanctioned 
its payment by others, it was to the officers of a heathen state ; 
and in His omniscience He knew that a portion of the taxes then 
gathered would be appropriated to the purposes of heathen wor- 
ship. And His disciples, therefore, though they refused to join 
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in heathen sacrifices, or in the games in honour of idols, never 
refused to give the tribute-money on the ground that a part, or 
the whole of it, would rebuild a pagan temple, or defray a pagan 


festival. 
We hold, then, that the State does in no degree violate the 


rights of conscience by the application of its revenues either to 
religious purposes or to any others. We hold that the State 
(whatever be its form) has a right de jure divino to apply its 
funds to whatsoever objects it chooses to select. It is, of course, 
accountable to God for such — ; and it is the duty of all 
who in any degree share in the government, either directly or 
indirectly, to spend its funds, or see that they be spent, in a way 
which shall promote the glory of God, and the happiness of His 
creatures. But a farmer might as well complain of the manner 
in which his landlord spent his rent as a violation of the rights of 
his conscience, as a citizen of the same grievance at the hands of 
the State, because he objected to the manner in which the taxes 
were employed. It would be no violation of the rights of con- 
science, were the government of this country to spend a large 
annual income in supporting heathenism, but it would be a great 


national sin. 

For our own part, we always suspect the cry of conscience, 
when it comes from a man’s breeches pocket. 

We answer No. 9 by a quotation from the Preface to Mr. 


Pocock’s Sermon :— 


“ The principle upon which it is proposed that government aid shall he afforded 
to schools is, in proportion to the amount of local support they can obtain for them- 
selves. But this principle is found to work very inconveniently for the dissenting 
interest. It has been common for those who separate themselves from the religion 
of the nation, of late years, to put forward strong and seo assertions respecting 
the extent and influence of the dissenting body ; and they have even gone so far as 
to state that the National Church numbers within its pale only a minority of the 
people of this great country, and that the Dissenters form the numerical many 
of the population, including a large proportion of its wealth and respectability. 
Now, the granting of assistance to schools, in proportion to the support they obtain 
from other sources, brings this matter to a positive, and, for the dissenting party, 
to a very inconvenient test ; for it appears, from the relative amount of aid claim 
upon this principle by the Church and the Dissenters respectively, that, so far from 
forming the majority and respectability of the nation, the Dissenters, including 
every species of noneonformity, are a very insignificant minority—a mere faction, 
in short; not exceeding, if 1 mistake not, above one-seventh of the community. 
Yea, if their numbers are to be estimated by the extent of their schools, (and, 
judging from their noisy pretensions to activity and zeal, this should be no unfair 
criterion, so far as they are concerned,) the extent and influence of Dissent is infi- 
nitely less than is above stated ; since, while the Church, in her national schools 
alone, (independently of her universities, endowed, and other private seminaries of 
learning throughout the kingdom,)—whilst independently of these, the Church, in 
her national schools alone, is educating nearly a million of the population, the 
whole dissenting body only claims to be doing the same kind office for about seventy 
thousand, rather less than one-fourteenth of those reooizing, tie benefits of education 
through the medium of the Church in her parochial schools only. 

“ This, as has been observed, is a very inconvenient result to have been brought 
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out by the principle of proportionate aid adopted by the State. Hence the opposi- 
tion and clamour, not very unnaturally raised against it, by those whose cause will 
not bear the light, and the cry, now reiterated from day to day, against any State 
assistance at all for the promotion of education ; evidencing, as it does, a desire that 
the ple should rather be left in ignorance, than that the weaker party should 
be thus exposed to view.”—p. 5. 


As to the general conduct of the dissenting body, let Lord 
Brougham be heard :— 


Tn 1820, my first Education Bill, a General Parish School Bill, was brought 
forward ; it gave a superintendence in some particulars to the Church; and it 
provided that no Dissenters should be excluded ; for while the parson was to have 
a veto on the election of the schoolmaster, no Catechism, ng Liturgy, no Church 
Service was to be enforced, and only the Bible to be taught. From the Church no 
objection proceeded; but the Dissenters rose in a body, and defeated the Bill. If 
it had contained provisions for persecution, it could not have been more vehemently 
opposed, I was compelled to withdraw it. 

“Then came the repayment of the million and upwards by Austria, and half of 
it was allotted to the building of churches ; consequently, to the exclusive use of 
the Establishment, and no Dissenter could possibly benefit by it, although all the 
Dissenters had paid their share of the taxes by which the money advanced to the 
Emperor had been raised. Did the Dissenters, who had defeated the bill of 1820, 
make any objection? Nothing of the kind ; or if they did, it was urged in so low a 
tone, in such feeble accents, that Lord Liverpool, who I know was prepared to 
give them their share for their own education purposes, had they made the least 
effort for their own protection, saw no occasion whatever to make any promise, and 
I believe the god-send (as our friend Lord Ripon called it) was directed in a very 
different channel, going to the building and furnishing of a palace, not the hand- 
somest in Europe. So much for consistency! So much for a strenuous love of 
education! So much for even uniformity in opposing the Established Church !”— 
Lord Brougham’s Letter to Lord Lyndhurst, pp. 34, 35. 


No. 11 may be answered in Mr. Macaulay’s words :— 


‘*He says that we ought to have an Act of Parliament; but I must 
say that this is one of the very acts which do not call for any power to 
be conferred by Parliament. For why is an Act of Parliament, at any 
time in such a case, required? It is in order to give to the Crown a 
power of acting which it did not already possess; but in this case the 
Crown is perfectly qualified to act without any parliamentary sanction. 
It is quite competent for the Crown as for anybody else to do all that 
has been proposed to be done by the Committee of Privy Council, and 
all that this house is required to do is to give the money to enable the 
Crown to carry out the plan of the Committee of the Council. Surely, 
this is acting upon a most constitutional principle. Anybody may do 
all that the Council have proposed to do, provided they had the money 
wherewith to do it. Are the acts, as proposed by the Minutes of 
Council, illegal? Is there the slightest doubt that anybody might do 
them if they possessed the money? May I not educate children— 
appoint stipendiary scholars—maintain pupil teachers—provide moni- 
tors—make provision for schoolmasters, and give to them, after years 
of service, pensions for the remainder of their days? All these acts are 
perfectly legal, and require no Act of Parliament to sanction them. To 
pass an Act of Parliament for such a case, would be absurd and insane. 
What the Crown wants is money. Whose province is it to give it? 
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It is the business of this house. To it belongs the peculiar privilege, as 
in all analogous cases ; and can there be any thing more analogous than 
in the provisions which are made every year for the military schools? 
It did not require an Act of Parliament to establish the military asylum 
at Chelsea. When I was Secretary of War, I proposed the establish- 
ment of a girls’ school in every regiment, but no Act of Parliament was 
required; and why should there be, when it was in anybody’s power to 
have done the same thing? Therefore is it, in the present case, in the 
power of Her Majesty to make these regulations for educating the 
people; and all that she requires of Parliament is the money to enable 
her to carry out her plans. Ifthe Crown were to ask for money for a 
purpose which was illegal, then there must be an Act of Parliament to 
sanction its appropriation. I believe this is the sound constitutional 
definition of the power both of the Crown and of Parliament.” 


And we may add the following from Mr. Shuttleworth :— 


“The Education Committee is composed solely of responsible 
Ministers of State, acting under their oaths of office, all of them in 
Parliament, and liable to be there questioned, or even impeached for 
their acts as members of this Committee. Its proceedings, also, are 
under the check of publicity; for all its correspondence and minutes 
might, by a vote of either house, be required to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment without reserve, if the Committee did not always anticipate such 
a motion, by laying every document of any importance on the tables of 
both houses. Lastly, no powers whatever are confided to the Com- 
mittee of Council, other than to superintend the application of any 
sums voted by Parliament for the promotion of education in Great 
Britain. The regulations by which the distribution of these grants are 
determined are laid before both houses, before the grant is submitted to 
the consideration of the House of Commons.” 


Such are the Minutes of August and December, 1846; and 
after an impartial consideration of them, we concur with Mr. 
Hamilton in his opinion that— 

“From measures framed in so cautious, yet liberal a spirit, and 
susceptible of such wide application, we may reasonably augur the 
happiest results for the steady advancement and the progressive im- 
provement of popular education.” 


Before we conclude these remarks, we shall offer a few addi- 
tional observations on the beneficial results which the Minutes 
appear calculated to effect. go! 

1. By the regulations concerning inspection, apprenticeship, 
&c., the mode of instruction will be generally improved, and the 
standard greatly raised; whilst the encouragement given to indus- 
trial occupations, as part of the school routine, will not only 
greatly benefit the working classes by giving them an acquaint- 
ance with the occupations in question, but will also revent the 
system of education from becoming too purely inte ectual, and 
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thus unpractical,—a result strongly to be deprecated in every 
e of society. 

2. The rewards also held out for proficiency combined with 
morality, will at once kindle the exertions of the whole school, 
and teach its members that the State, whilst desiring to cultivate 
the minds of the people, sets a higher value on good conduct 
than on ai tipeaide. The encouragement equally offered 
both to Churchmen and Dissenters, whatever be the abstract 
objections to such a measure, will stimulate both of them to 
further exertions and greater sacrifices in the cause of education, 
whilst the conditional character of the grants will, in opening the 
resources of the State to the use of the poor, keep alive and 
encourage. that charitable spirit, which almost any other scheme 
would have a tendency to diminish. 

3. The effect of improving the education of the working classes 
will be felt before long in the wealthier grades of society ; and a 

eneral improvement of the whole system of education throughout 
the country will be the result,—a result, the desirableness of which 
all who are acquainted with the subject will readily allow. 

4. On the social effect of the measure we have already spoken 
by anticipation, when treating the general question. One point, 
however, requires notice, as being peculiar to the present Minutes. 
The apprentice system will have a tendency to make social eleva- 
tion the natural and general result of moral and intellectual supe- 
riority. By the customs and institutions of our country, the 
highest prizes of rank and power are open to every Englishman ; 
and it is desirable that our aristocracy should continually receive 
recruits (if we may be allowed the expression) from the less 
exalted ranks of their fellow-countrymen. Hitherto, however, 
with very few exceptions, (and those principally naval or military 
commanders,) the only avenues by which the peasant could attain 
distinction were the roads of trade or patent invention; and, 
without wishing to depreciate the one or the other, we confess 
that in our opinion the result has not been perfectly harmless. 
Besides other effects, it has tended to foster and increase that 
love of money which has become our national disease. By the 
present measure a road will be opened to native genius, when 
combined with moral excellence ; for it is scarcely to be supposed 
that a man with those high gifts—now so frequently thrown 
away—would remain all his life a village schoolmaster. 

5. The constitutional bearings of the measure are not, we 
think, duly appreciated. It was laid down by the great Montes- 
oe that the education of the people should have a relation to 
the form and principle of the government under which they are 
to live. Now, the educational system of each school under in- 
spection will afford constitutional training to all who are con- 
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nected with it, accustoming the scholars from their earliest years 
to contemplate that liberty of action and limited authority which 
are the boast of England. If the system had’ been produced 
solely with the view and for the purpose of impressing the prin- 
ciple of equipoise, or a balance of power, as the ruling idea on the 
minds of the young, it could not have been more skilfully contrived. 

6. We conceive that the results of the measure to the Church; 
both immediate and final, will be the consolidation of her system, 
and the extension of her influence. The Church schools will teach 
the Church system of doctrine and practice far more accurately 
and fully than they do at present, and they will also become more 
attractive in proportion to their increased efficiency ; and, as the 
number of Church schools receiving the grant will be greater than 
that of Dissenting schools doing so, they will gradually absorb a 
large portion of the people. 

And the raising the standard in the Dissenting schools which 
receive the grant will naturally open the minds of the children to 
the errors of their teachers, and render them more capable of 
appreciating the excellence of the Church’s teaching. We believe, 
indeed, that the raising the standard of secular instruction in the 
Dissenting schools will naturally tend to destroy Dissent*. It 
would be unkind even to suggest that the same idea may have 
occurred to the Dissenting opponents of the measure. 

It rests with Churchmen, {amen to turn the far greater por- 
tion of the public bounty into Church channels. It has always 
been their duty ; but there is now an especial call upon them to 
come forward and support schools in all the rural districts, and, 
by a vast subscription especially for that purpose, amply to endow 
schools in the neglected parts of our great cities and large towns. 

The laity have already done something; the clergy have in 
many instances done much. Let them do more. Let every 
clergyman consider it a disgrace not to have an efficient school 
in his parish, and let his brethren show by their conduct that they 
share in the feeling. If the landed proprietors hold back, let the 
clergy shame them into munificence. No clergyman has a right 
to complain that he cannot raise funds for a school, so long as he 


can raise funds for a horse: THE KEEP OF A HORSE WOULD 


SUPPORT A SCHOOL. 
Let us all, then, on to the work. If we do our part, the State 


will do its part. Wherever the priest and the Levite endeavour 
to do their duty, they will be amply assisted by the State: where 
they neglect it, it is surely not their part to find fault with the 
government for aiding the Good Samaritan in his work of mercy. 


3 Mr. Dunn is naturally of the opposite opinion, 
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Arr. VIII.—First Report of the Additional Bishoprics’ Com- 
mission. 1847. 


Tat much has occurred in the course of the last few years, 
which has been calculated to dispirit and to depress the sincerely 
attached members of the Church of England, cannot but be felt 
by every one who has bestowed any thought on the subject. But 
there are, at the same time, so many encouragements to perse- 
vere in the effort to maintain that most sacred cause, that it 
would be deeply criminal to permit any relaxations in the ex- 
ertions, which have been, in so many instances, already crowned 
with success. Amongst the most cheering of the results to 
which we allude, are those which concern the increase of the epis- 
copate—an object to which we have frequently called the atten- 
tion of our readers, under the conviction, that the efficiency of 
the Church of England would be most extensively promoted, and 
that a very large portion of the disorders and divisions which 
trouble us would be removed, by affording to the episcopate of the 
Church, the full exercise of those powers of inspection and active 
supervision which its constitution includes. The want of efficient 
control arising from the immense extent of the present dioceses, 
is, we are persuaded, one chief reason of our present divisions. 
Let our bishops be brought into more frequent intercourse with 
their clergy—let them be seen by the laity in the light of spiritual 
pastors, lending strength and force to the exhortations of the 
parochial clergy—let them be found in the parochial schools, in- 
specting the progress of the young in the elements of Christian 
knowledge—let them be seen and heard in the parish churches, 
announcing the Word of God, administering the Sacraments, 
inspecting the regulations and arrangements for the performance 
of Divine Service—-let them by example as well as precept stimu- 
late the negligent and the careless, and direct energies which are 
misapplied—let such an episcopate .as this be seen and felt 
throughout the land, and we should find an impulse given to the 
cause of truth and order, which’ would, we believe, put a new face 
on socicty. The Church is the great instrument for renovating 
the national mind and heart, but she cannot do her work while 
she is virtually deprived, in great measure, of her proper organi- 
zation. We have indeed an episcopate, but it is so overburdened 
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by the extent of its duties, that it cannot discharge them except 
very imperfectly. With the most laudable intentions, and in many 
instances with most admirable zeal, the episcopal body apply 
themselves to the performances of their sacred duties; but with 
all their exertions, they are unable to accomplish the ministry 
which has been placed in their hands. ‘Twenty-six bishops can- 
not, with all their efforts, do the work which ought to be allotted 
to a hundred. 

The increase of the episcopate has this happy pre-eminence 
above many other questions, that it is not in any degree mixed 
up with religious party. Men of all parties and views in the 
Church, equally feel the importance and desirableness of the 
measure. No one has attempted to offer any opposition to the 
notion in the abstract. We have never heard a dncctions voice 
in the Church, and even the opponents of the Church have 
scarcely ventured to speak against it. The difficulty has arisen 
only in the practical details; such, for instance, as the question 
of seats in parliament, or the endowments. Doubts and difficul- 
ties of this kind have been permitted for several years to prevent 
the accomplishment of the great work in England, which has, 
under the patronage and direction of the heads of the Church, 
made such remarkable progress in the colonies. We trust, how- 
ever, that as the subject becomes more familiar to the public 
mind, and as it engages more of the attention of the authorities 
in Church and State, it will be found that many of the difficulties 
which appeared at first sight insurmountable, are in reality of 
very little weight. 

The question of seats in the House of Lords, which a few years 
ago was the principal cause which prevented an increase in the 
episcopate, appears now to be in a great degree cleared from its 
difficulties. No one now dreams of calling for the expulsion of 
the bishops from the House of Lords. That revolutionary cry 1s 
at anend. We believe that the country would not wish to see a 
large number of additional bishops introduced into the House of 
Lords; but we are firmly convinced, that if to-morrow the go- 
vernment were to say that fifty additional bishops ought to be 
appointed, and that ten seats in the House of Lords should be 
appropriated to those bishops, there could not be a more popular 
measure. If, indeed, incomes were demanded from the public 
purse for the prelates, we do not feel so sure that John Bull would 
take the proposal in good part. But if means could be found for 
supporting fifty bishops, in addition to our present number ; and 
if it were judged necessary for the dignity of these prelates that 


they should sit in parliament in rotation, we do not believe that a 


single word would be said against such a proposal. 
VOL. VIIL—NO. XIV.—JUNE, 1847. Gg 
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The present minister has certainly done much to earn the gra- 
titude of the Church. We will not now dwell on the painful 
contrast exhibited by the last ministry, which, elevated to power 
by the Church, deserted its interests on every occasion, and re- 
fused the most earnest petitions of the Church for the preserva- 
tion of the Welsh sees. To the present minister we cannot but 
feel most deeply indebted as Churchmen. We cannot help judg- 
ing of men by their actions rather than by their names or profes- 
sions ; and we believe, that had Sir R. Peel been minister for fifty 
years to come, the Church would never have gained a single 
bishopric from him. Lord John Russell has had the high honour 
of preserving the ancient sees of Wales in their integrity. He 
has listened with sympathy, and, we trust, with a conscientious 
feeling of the duties of the high office which he holds, to the ear- 
nest and often-repeated entreaties of the clergy and people of 
Wales, so ably and so perseveringly sustained by the Karl of 
Powis. And we feel assured, that whatever differences of opinion 
may arise with reference to other measures of the present minis- 
try, this most laudable concession to the wishes of the Church 
will have established a claim on her gratitude which will not rea- 
dily be forgotten. 

The appointment of a commission for the purpose of considering 
the best mode of appointing additional bishops in England, is also 
a very strong proof of the favourable disposition of the minister 
towards the Church of Fugland. The mere fact of the appoint- 
ment of such a commission is of the highest possible importance. 
It is at once an admission that additional episcopal superintend- 
ence is wanting ; that the Church is not destined to remain for 
ever with merely twenty-six bishops, no matter what may be the 
extent of its necessities. Up to this period the only decision on 
the subject was that of the Ecclesiastical Commission in 1835, 
which had declined to advise the appointment of any additional 
sees, under the apprehension that if they were without seats in 
parliament, they would not hold a position of sufficient dignity, 
and that a precedent of a dangerous character would be cre.ted. 
But now that decision of the commission of 1835 is set aside ; it 
cannot be any longer used as an extinguisher—a use to which the 
Duke of Wellington and others have frequently applied it. 

And then comes the positive boon which has been held out to 
the Chureh in the offer of four new bishoprics, including the see 
of Manchester. We most heartily congratulate the Church on a 
measure so excellent in itself, as far as it goes. True it is that 
Jour sees will do little or nothing in the way of relieving the wants 
of the Church, but still it is impossible not to express the most 
lively gratitude for the gift. We feel that it is offered in a spirit 
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of good-will to the Church. It concedes the fact of her wants. 
It seeks to provide for them. If it does not provide for them 
sufficiently, we trust that there is at least no want of inclination 
to do so, when a case of necessity has been showed, and the 
means have been pointed out. But of course no one can look on 
this measure as final. Four bishoprics are granted at present ; 
but the mere fact that a commission is necessary to determine 
where these bishoprics are to be erected, is a proof that the con- 
cession is not founded on the conviction that four bishoprics only 
are requisite, in addition to the present number, but that four ma 
be safely granted. The measure is not grounded on any exami- 
nation of the particular wants of the Church, because, if it had 
been, the districts would have been specified ; but on a general 
admission of the wants of the Church. Here, then, it would be 
altogether impossible to dream of any doctrine of “ Finality.” 
Lord John Russell himself does not assert that four bishopries 
would fully meet the actual wants of the Church. Let his mea- 
sure be well received, and we shall probably find some future 
minister making a similar concession. When the precedent is 
once established, there is every probability that such gifts will be 
made to the Church from time to time, if the Church herself 
should continue to express an interest on the subject. Lord 
Stanley is already of opinion that twenty or thirty bishops ought 
to be added to our present number; and, as we have said on 
former occasions, we feel convinced that the Church has it in her 
own power to obtain as many bishops as she may require. Let 
ministers see that the Church is in earnest in desiring a large 
increase in the episcopate, and it is morally certain that she will 
obtain it. Self-interest will lead political parties and ministers 
to support such a measure. Ka 

But, to revert to the subject of the royal commission for new 
bishopries, which is now in existence, and which is constituted 
with a view to determine the localities of the new sees to be 
appointed, we have a few words to say on the general objects 
and mode of proceeding of that commission. At first sight, one 
might be disposed to think that the labours of such @ commission 
must necessarily be very protracted and arduous. It might seem 
necessary to énter on a re-arrangement of all the dioceses of Eng- 
land and Wales, in order to divide the Chureh into thirty dioceses, 
of about equal dimensions, &c., instead of twenty-siv. But, on 
further examination, it would not seem likely that the commission 
would enter on so laborious a work as this, because it is Impos- 
sible to say that the dioceses will a continue to be merely 
thirty in number. No one can predict that four will be the whole 


extent of the addition which will be made in the course of ten 
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years. Would there not, therefore, be a manifest inconvenience 
in redistributing the whole of England and Wales into dioceses, 
when, perhaps, in three or four years, it may have to be divided 
again? Under the whole circumstances of the case, we should 
suppose that the commission would not attempt to redistribute 
the whole Church into dioceses; but that, looking to the proba- 
bility of a sufficient number of dioceses being established here- 
after, they would content themselves with dividing three or four 
of the largest dioceses, such as London, Chester, Lincoln, Nor- 
wich, Lichfield, or Exeter, leaving the remainder of the dioceses 
for future arrangements. We should say, that thirty additional 
bishoprics would be hardly sufficient for the proper management 
of the Church of England; and there is every probability that 
such a number may, ere long, be created. When such men as 
Lord Stanley and Lord Fitzwilliam maintain that a very large 
increase is requisite, and when no one dissents from this position, 
it is not without reason that we look on Lord John Russell's pre- 
sent measure as a mere “instalment” of what is due to the 
Church. It is really impossible, when public opinion is fairly 
brought to bear upon the Church, that merely four bishoprics 
should be the whole limit of the addition. When those four sees 
have been founded—one of them being Manchester—the very first 
thing which it will be necessary to do, will be to divide the see of 
Manchester, Look at the new see of Ripon, including an enor- 
mous population, and urgently requiring division, —the huge see 
of Manchester,— Lichfield, with Derbyshire, Stafford, and Shrop- 
shire, each of which needs a bishop,—the large and important 
county of Nottingham, joined to the still larger county of Lin- 
coln, in one diocese,—Suffolk, Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Surrey, Berkshire, Warwick, Dorsetshire, Cornwall, Devonshire, 
and many other large and important districts; and surely it is 
not to be supposed that the measure of Lord John Russell will 
be a final one. 

It is, we observe, a matter agreed on, at present, that no addi- 
tion shall be made to the number of episcopal seats in the House 
of Lords. As far as we can gather, the Bishop of Salisbury’s plan 
of making the bishops succeed to parliamentary seats as vacancies 
take place in the episcopal bench, seems likely to be adopted. 
We do not see any material objection to this plan. It certainly 
would have the advantage of placing the new bishoprics entirely 
on an equality with the old; and this is a benefit so great, that 
it perhaps counterbalances some objections which might be urged 
against it. This plan would also have the advantage of leaving a 
bishop free from parliamentary duties during the earlier part of 
his episcopate, when it is of the utmost importance that he should 
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be in the midst of his diocese. Yet, we must say, that the plan 
in question seems better adapted to meet the case of a small 
extension in the episcopate than a large one, because, if the 
number of bishops not sitting in parliament was large, the parlia- 
mentary bishops would be generally very far advanced in life,— 
more so, in general, than they now are; and so far, the plan 
would not work very well. This is, however, a consideration to 
which, perhaps, little weight need be attached. It is a dis- 
advantage, but it does not seem to counterbalance the advantages 
of the plan. The Church might lose something in a temporal 
oint of view, but it would gain in more important respects. 

And with reference to the endowment of a considerable number 
of additional bishoprics in England, it would seem that there are 
no very insurmountable difficulties in the way. Of course provi- 
sion could only be gradually made for the new sees, nor would it 
be desirable, perhaps, that a large body of bishops should be 
appointed at once. But considering that the available income of 
the episcopate at present is about 170,000/., we cannot help 
thinking that more than twenty-six bishops might be, and ought 
to be, supported by that income; which, after the deductions and 
equalizations that have taken place, gives on an average 6500/. 
to each of the bishops. And we know that the episcopal income 
is increasing, and that probably in the course of a few years, it 
will considerably exceed the above amount. We should greatly 
regret to see any measure carried into effect which would so far 
narrow the income of the episcopate, as to deprive it of the power 
of contributing to charitable and religious objects with its usual 
liberality. But at the same time, we cannot help thinking that 
smaller incomes might be found sufficient for the support of the 
episcopal body. If 4000/. a year is an income which has been 
judged adequate for the support of any bishop, a precedent has 
been established which might be applied elsewhere. Many bishops 
have possessed even smaller means than this; and we feel per- 
suaded that 4000/. per annum would be, in most cases, fully 
adequate to the maintenance of the episcopal dignity. If this 
opinion be correct, there are funds at the disposal of the Church 
for the endowment of fourteen additional bishoprics ; and there 
is little doubt, that the episcopal revenues may and will, under 
judicious management, and by the exercise of powers possessed 
by the Ecclesiastical Commission, furnish a still larger surplus, 
and thus provide for a greater number of bishops. It may be that 
an income of 4000/. is insufficient for a bishop; this is a question 
which ought to be investigated and determined by the proper 
authorities. All we would say is, that the utmost possible 
economy should be observed in applying the revenues of the epis- 
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copal body—that incomes should be fixed at the lowest rate 
which would be adequate to decent and sufficient maintenance. 
It can scarcely be said that this question has as yet been con- 
sidered. The Ecclesiastical Commission of 1835 did not, we 
believe, enter on the examination of what incomes are actually 
necessary to the support of the episcopate. The object of that 
Commission was simply to distribute the revenues of the episco- 
pate in such a manner, as to remove the excessive inequalities 
which had previously existed, This object was very satisfactorily 
accomplished, and very great benefit has resulted from the exer- 
tions of that Commission; but we do not see that either that 
Commission, or any authorized body in Church or State, or any 
minister of state, has ever fairly considered the important practi- 
cal question which we have here ventured to submit. And yet 
it seems that with any view towards the increase of the episcopate, 
the very first step should be to ascertain what are the incomes 
requisite for maintaining bishops. It is impossible now to stand 
on the ground of the inviolability of the incomes attached to parti- 
cular sees, and to contend that every bishopric must always retain 
the exact amount of revenue assigned to it by the Ecclesiastical 
Commission in 1835, ‘The real practical question ought to be, 
what amount of income is necessary to render the episcopate bene- 
ficial to the Church, 

That the present and prospective revenue from bishops’ lands 
would be sufficient to provide a considerable addition to the epis- 
copal body, we are persuaded; but still it might not be fully 
adequate. In such a case, however, there are means of support- 
ing an episcopate, which would probably be found sufficient until 
provision were made from other sources. And here we allude to 
the large parochial benefices which are to be found in various 
parts of the country, and which might be annexed to bishoprics 
as their endowments. We subjoin a list of such benefices in public 
patronage—that is, in the gift of the crown, the bishops, and the 
chapters :— 

DerBysHirne . . . Eckington . . . . £1595 
Yorksuing. .. . Halifax .... . 1678 

Barwick . . . . + 1852 

Bolton Perey . . . 1540 
Cornwatt . .. . St.Buryan ... . 1004 
Essex . . . . . Stanford Rivers . . 1007 
LancasteR . . . . Rochdale. . . . . 1730 
Denbigh . . . . Wrexham ... . 1224 
NonTHUMBERLAND . Rothbury . . . . 1106 
DuruamM . . . . Bishop Wearmouth . 2899 

Stanhope . . . . 4843 
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HertvorpsHirE . . Whethampstead . . £1856 
Hadham. ... . 1621 
HamrsHirE . . . Alverstoke . . . . 1287 
Fawley bidive - 1179 
SuRREY . . . . . Newington . .. . 1160 
CAMBRIDGE... «0.04 AE». 0. 4: es oe 
eee 
RuTLanD . . . . Hambledon. . . . 1154 


We now proceed to select a few instances of benefices in private 
patronage which are of considerable value, and which might be 
made available by exchange of advowsons for the prospective 
endowment of bishopries :— 


Cuxswime . . « » Astbury . . . « « RlGee 
[OD oa ddl 
Norrork . . . . Attleborough . . . 1226 
SS aS dll ie 

Bingham. . . . . 1508 
7 GS te el eee ke ee 
Reemm Csi‘ wt wk el Be. wt 
LANCASHIRE . . . Bury... .-. . 1987 
GioucEsTER ... . Bishop's Cleve . . . 1574 
CornwatL . . . . St.Columb. . . . 1515 
SHROPSHIRE . . . Edgmond ... . 2600 


We will not proceed any further in our researches in the Clergy 
List, as it has been shown, we trust, that there is at least ground 
for inquiry how far the parochial benefices of England may be 
made available for the endowment of new bishoprics. The com- 
bination of parochial with episcopal duties is strictly in accord- 
ance with the ancient discipline of the Church. — It is well known 
that for a long series of ages the bishop oy ga! administered 
the sacraments in the cathedral church, and acted as the chief 
pastor of his whole diocese. In fact, to the present day, the 
ordinations of bishops refer quite as much to their pastoral office 
in the care of souls, as to their authority and jurisdiction. Thus, 
then, there would not be any impropriety or inconsistency in 
annexing parochial duties to the episcopate ; and if this be the 
case, there would be means at the disposal of the Church for the 
endowment of additional bishoprics amply sufficient for all her 
wants ; for all that would be necessary would be to annex one of 
the larger benefices within the diocese to any new see, and to 
make up the income of the bishop by an addition from the epis- 
copal fund. We can, of course, imagine many difficulties in 
detail in carrying out such a plan, but still it appears to be 
deserving of examination and inquiry. 
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In the recent debate in the House of Lords on occasion of the 
Bill for erecting the See of Manchester, it was urged by Lord 
Stanley that the office of suffragans might be revived with advan- 
tage to the Church. In this doctrine we do not concur exactly 
with the noble lord; while we rejoice to observe the justice of his 
views in reference to the extent of the addition which ought to 
be made to the episcopate. The office of suffragan might per- 
haps be revived in special cases, such as the old age and infirmity 
of a bishop, with much benefit. But to establish suffragans in 
every diocese, as an ordinary branch of the Church’s polity, 
would, we think, be a mistake. Such bishops could not really 
oe the full authority of bishops, inasmuch as they would act 
ry delegated powers, and would not be the bishops of those whom 
they ministered to. In case of necessity such an arrangement is, 
doubtless, allowable ; but it should be restricted to such cases. 
An anomaly, and an exception, it could never become an ordinary 
and established system without impairing the efficacy of the epis- 
copal office. We would not be understood as objecting positively 
under all circumstances to the appointment of suffragans: if, 
indeed, we had no option allowed us between the establishment 
of a sufficient number of suffragans in addition to the present 
episcopal body, and no addition at all, we should thankfully accept 
suffragans, because there can be very little doubt, that after the 
experiment had been tried for a certain time, the suffragans 
would be converted into diocesan bishops. But we think it 
would be a subject of regret, if, merely to obviate the difficulty 
about seats in parliament, or to meet the difficulty of providing 
funds, a less perfect system of Church government were esta- 
blished in the Church than now exists. 

A bishop ought to be the head of his own diocese, according to 
the notion of the Church. He ought not to act by mere delegated 
powers. He ought to be really the pastor of those to whom he 
ministers. And this is not the case when he is a suffragan. A 
suffragan is indeed a bishop, but he is not the bishop of the dio- 
cese where he ministers. He has no jurisdiction of his own. He 
has not even ordinary jurisdiction like an archdeacon. All this 
must very much impair his influence and efficiency. If he is not 
really the head of a diocese—if he merely acts by powers derived 
from another, he has not the same responsibility which would rest 
on him if he were a diocesan bishop. It is possible, also, that 
differences and jealousies may arise when there are two bishops 
in the same diocese. These, and other considerations, induce us 
to deprecate the establishment of the suffragan system as a sub- 
stitute for a gegular episcopate. 

One of the difficulties expressed by Lord Stanley and other 
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peers, in the recent debates on the subject of an increase in the 
episcopate, relates to seats in the House of Lords. There is an 
unwillingness to see any bishops excluded from the House of 
Lords, and an objection is felt to the Bishop of Salisbury’s plan 
as bringing bishops into the House of Lords at a too advanced 
period of life. On the subject of this plan we have already freely 
expressed an opinion. It seems to us, that there are advantages 
as well as disadvantages connected with it. But we would here 
throw out a suggestion, which might possibly tend to meet the 
difficulties of the case. Why should not the representative system 
be applied to the new sees about to be created in England, as it 
has been to the Irish sees, or to the Scottish peerage? What 
occurs to us is this—let the existing sees in England retain their 
immemorial privilege of parliamentary seats; and let four of the 
new bishops sit in parliament, either by rotation, as in the case of 
the Irish bishops; or by election, as in the case of the Scottish 
peers. From the present feeling of political parties we should think 
that no objection of any importance would be made to the crea- 
tion of four additional spiritual peers, provided it was judged by the 
government really necessary for the efficiency of the measure of 
extending the episcopate. If four spiritual peerages were 
created, we should greatly prefer the system of election to that of 
mere rotation, because it would secure for the Church the most 
efficient representation. 

We now pass on from the probable extension of the English 
episcopate, to the cheering and gratifying subject of the Colonial 
episcopate. The thanks of the Church are eminently due to the 
eminent prelates who conceived, and who have so ably and effi- 
ciently managed the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund, from which such 
striking results have arisen. Ten or twelve new bishoprics have 
already, within a few years, been the consequence of this admira- 
ble measure ; and the impulse which the cause of the Church has 
thus received throughout the Colonies, and even in England, is 
incalculable. We must not withhold the expression of our 
opinion, that the success which has attended these measures 1s to 
be attributed very much to the judicious selection of the prelates 
who have been appointed to the new sees—men of truly apostolical 
zeal, of the highest attainments, and the most devoted piety. 

But there is one more topic connected with the increase of 
the episcopate which affords us at least as much gratification 
as either of those on which we have briefly touched. We allude 
to the effort which is being made for the restoration of some of 
the suppressed sees of Ireland. This is, indeed, a measure of 
justice which has been long withheld. We shall never cease to 
condemn the suppression of the Irish sees as an act of oppression, 
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and of the most criminal indifference to the interests of religion. 
It was a blow dealt at the Established Church in Ireland, and 
therefore in England. It was a weak and unprincipled concession 
to the wishes of the enemies of the Church—intended merely for 
the gratification of Romanism,—and put forward under the pre- 
tence of finding means for repairing churches, on the abolition of 
the church-rates. What should we think, if the ministry were 
to abolish the church-rates in England, and then extinguish half 
the bishoprics, in order to apply their incomes to make up the 
deficiency! If bishops are any essential part of the Church,—if 
their ministrations are of any value,—it is plain that the Church 
loses spiritually by any diminution in their number, as it would 
lose by a diminution in the number of its priests. And this blow 
was struck against the defenceless Church of Ireland at a time 
when its efficiency was daily becoming greater. Under that most 
cruel blow—the injustice and evil of which will never be forgotten 
—the Church of Ireland has, amidst the severest discouragements, 
steadily advanced in zeal and in efficiency. But its episcopate is 
wholly inadequate to its wants. The great extent of the Irish 
dioceses renders them unmanageable. The number of the bishops 
is so diminished, that, allowing for the absence of some from ill 
health or old age, there must be and is very great difficulty in 
visiting the churches, confirming, or discharging the other ordi- 
nary duties. Most earnestly do we wish success to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin's bill, now before the House of Lords, empower- 
ing the Crown to restore any of the suppressed sees which it may 
judge advisable to revive. We feel assured, that even if the mea- 
sure should not be carried at once, it cannot be very long delayed. 
Let the Church in England and Ireland petition in support of the 
measure, if necessary; and we sincerely trust, that the eminent 
prelate who has so laudably brought forward the subject will not 
cease his exertions until justice is obtained for the Irish Church. 
If the attempt should fail at this moment, we trust and hope that 
it will be renewed again and again. We have before us most 
cheering examples of what may be effected by patience and per- 
severance under the most trying circumstances. Twice has the 
voice of the Church succeeded in saving bishoprics which had 
been doomed to extinction. The see of Sodor and Man, and the 
Welsh sees, ought to encourage the Church of Ireland to per- 
severe in seeking the restoration of her hierarchy. And we must 
here be —— to observe, that the revenues of the Irish sees 
seem to have been providentially preserved to so great an extent, 
that there would be, at this moment, no difficulty in finding 
incomes for the support of the Irish episcopate in its full integrity 
of numbers. About 70,0002. per annum has been left to the 
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episcopate in Ireland; and this ought to maintain, with ease and 
comfort, the twenty-two bishops, of whom the Irish hierarchy 
woperly and rightfully consists. We can never recognize the 
bie which has suppressed ten bishoprics, except as an act of the 
most odious oppression, and the most extreme injustice and ini- 
quity. Every one who has the interests of the Church at heart, 
and who is anxious to maintain her cause against the aggressions 
of Romanism and dissent, and the indifference of statesmen, is 
bound to use his efforts for the removal of an enactment which 
was the severest blow to the Church in this empire which has 
occurred since its foundation, and which could only have become 
law at a period when the national mind was in a temporary deli- 
rium of reform and of revolution. 


P.S.—Since the above pages were written, we observe with 
regret, though without the slightest surprise, that the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin’s bill for the restoration of the suppressed 
bishoprics in Ireland has been thrown out, after a vigorous oppo- 
sition by the present government. It must, of course, take some 
time before the question can be fairly considered in parliament, 
and years may elapse before justice will be done to the Church. 
We would only say to the friends of the Irish Church as an esta- 
blishment, that if they wish to maintain its property and its civil 
rights, the best course they can pursue is to interest the Church 
of England in its cause, by showing their determination not to sit 
down tamely and feebly in submission to the measure of 1833, 
which despoiled their Church of its highest privileges. Let the 
Church of Ireland show to the Church of England that it truly 
values the episcopate,—not for the sake of its revenues or its tem- 
poral dignities, but as an apostolical institution, and a means of 
spiritual blessings and privileges,—and the Irish Church will find 
in Kngland a sympathy and a support which does not at present 
sufficiently exist. Let the clergy and the laity of Ireland urge 
again and again on parliament the restoration of their bishoprics, 
and they will be able to preserve their parishes. The Church of 
England will join them in the struggle for their rights, when they 
show that they are prepared to assert and maintain them, without 
flinching from the contest. Let them take as their model the 
admirable and judicious conduct of the Karl of Powis and the 
Church of North Wales, and their success will be certain at no 
distant period. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


ETC. 


1. Hare on Unity. 2. Sermons by Baker, Sulivan, Kennaway, Exton. 3. Blunt’s 
Undesigned Coincidences. 4. Macleane’s Unity of God’s Moral Law. 5. Thom’s 
Dialogues on Universal Salvation. 6. Plummer on the Common Prayer. 7. 
Bishop Mant’s Feri Anniversariz. 8. Sandford’s Vindication of the Chureh 
of England, 9. Lives of the Saints, edited by Bennett—Hook’s Ecclesiastical 
Biography. 10. Simeon’s Life, by Carus. 11. The Commonitory of Vincentius. 
12, Burgh’s Hebrew Grammar, 13. The Pilgrimage, by Wildenhahn. 14. The 
Unseen World. 15, Starkey’s Theoria—The Book of Poetry. 16. A Wreath 
of Lilies—Tales for the Young—Book of Fable. 17. Year of Consolation, by 
Mrs. Butler, 18. Meadows on China, 19. Journal of a Residence in Portugal 
and Spain, 20. Tales of Adventure. 21. Select Poetry, by Farr. 22. History 
of the French Revolution. 23, Birds of Jamaica, by Gosse. 24, Edge’s Vision 
of Peace, 25, Miscellaneous. 


1.—The Means of Unity: a Charge to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Lewes; delivered at the Ordinary Visitation in 
1842: with Notes, &c. By Jutius Cuartes Harr, JA. 
London: Parker. 1847. 


Tuts volume is composed of a charge, delivered so much as five 
years ago, occupying 45 pages, and of notes, extending, in small 
type, over no fewer than 121 pages. The subjects treated of in 
the charge and in the notes are most various, ranging from ortho- 
doxy, heresy, and unity in doctrine, down to missionary and 
educational effects, rural chapters and convocation, Dr. Pusey 
and Martin Luther, the Jerusalem bishopric and _ illegitimate 
births. 

The Archdeacon of Lewes does, indeed, at p. 23, utter a few 
words which may be good-naturedly construed into something like 
an apology for speaking on these subjects; and, from his com- 
mencing lamentations over the absence of any episcopal charge to 
his brethren, in consequence of the proximate deaths of two pre- 
lates, it might be imagined that, in charging as he does, he is 
only yielding a reluctant obedience to duties which have devolved, 
by the force of circumstances, upon him—the oculus episcopi in 
those parts. However, Mr. Hare's former charges prove that such 
& supposition would be most erroneous ; and the error we complain 
of has become so general, that we feel bound to notice it as a 
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modern abuse; an usurpation of the right and duty of the first 
order of the ministry. We have some little acquaintance with the 
canon law, and we are much mistaken if there be a single sentence 
which can fairly give countenance to the usurpation in ques- 
tion. On the contrary, “ vestiendi altaris””—“ sacrificii neces- 
saria”—“solicitudo parochiarum”—“ reparandis dicecesanis basi- 
licis””—‘* ornamenta vel res basilicarum parochiarum '”—*“ de 
(clerorum) conversatione, sive honore et restauratione ecclesiarum, 
sive doctrina ecclesiasticorum ”—‘“ delinquentium rationem reddi- 
turus’ ;”-—these, and such as these, are the points into which 
archdeacons are to inquire; and if to kindred subjects they would 
confine their charges, there would be less chance of so much of 
their own and of their brethren’s time being annually wasted. On 
subjects connected with the temporalities of the Church, on which 
the clergy, as a body, are generally ignorant, an archdeacon 
would speak with authority, and be listened to with respect. The 
present Bishop of Oxford, when Archdeacon of Surrey, set an 
example in this respect, which we could heartily desire to see 
more generally followed. 

Having entered this protest, i dimine, against archidiaconal 
charges of a doctrinal kind generally, we may advert to the intrin- 
sic merits of that immediately before us: and here we must own 
to being agreeably disappointed. Generally speaking, we are no 
lovers of Archdeacon Hare’s writings; and we find some things 
on which we disagree with him in these pages; still, he comes 
before us so completely in the character of a peace-maker ; there 
is so much kindness of heart and good feeling displayed through- 
out, that, though it carries him to some lengths at times, we 
cannot help being favourably impressed with his production, An 
extract or two will show its tone. 


“ Above all, there are religious journals, and that strange anomaly 
and nuisance, religious newspapers, a sort of vermin springing up in 
the stagnant mud of the press, which live almost by fostering and 
inflaming animosities..... Not one person in a hundred, among those 
who speak with the greatest confidence and heat on the theological dis- 
putes of the day, will ever pretend that he has attentively and candidly 
examined a single one of the more elaborate works, against which he is 
in the habit of inveying (sic). But our favourite magazine or news- 
paper supplies us, every now and then, with an extract, which, standing 
by itself, seems to offend against our views of the Gospel ; while railing, 
with more or less of salt, more or less of venom in it, is served up daily 
and weekly and monthly and quarterly, as a substitute for argument. 


1 25 dist. c. 1. Perlectis. ! 
2 ¢, Ut Archidiaconus, 1. X. de offic. Archid. Vide etiam canon. Card, Othon. 


apud Gibson, p. 967. 
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The archdeacon follows this up by a piece of advice, which we 
would recommend to all our readers ; viz. (what has been his own 
practice for many years, ) 


“ To confine my reading mainly to those journals, the general line 
of opinions in which is adverse to my own. .... Thus your reading, 
instead of increasing any prejudice that you may be conscious of, would 
rather tend to allay it, and would, at all events, give you an insight into 
the character and purport of the opinions you impugn.”—pp. 18, 19. 


In note A, the author successfully refutes one of the many 
sophistries, by the help of which Mr. Newman has elaborated his 
late Essay,—that, namely, of trying to make it appear that 
‘development under infallible authority” is the true “hypo- 
thesis” by which to account for ‘the rise of Christianity, and 
the formation of its theology ;” trying to make this appear by 
placing it in contrast with hypotheses grossly absurd, as though 
these were the only alternatives.” Note H is occupied with an 
investigation of the Jerusalem bishopric. Of course, we cannot, 
in these short notices, follow Mr. Hare through all the intricacies 
of so long an argument, or enter upon a question that, take which 
side we will, is unquestionably beset with difficulties. Several 
pages are consumed in an attempt, in some respects successful, 
to overthrow Mr. Hope’s arguinents ; but if he have succeeded in 
disproving that learned gentleman’s assertion, that “ the German 
Protestants who ‘desire to be admitted to communion, must 
come, not as a body, but as individuals; not asserting an inde- 
pendent collective existence, but desiring to be adopted by and 
incorporated into the Church,’”—we must avow our belief that he 
has thereby cut from under their feet the ground upon which the 
advocates for the measure must, as Churchmen, have taken their 
stand. One of the archdeacon’s great guns, which he evidently 
flatters himself he has turned most effectively against ‘‘ our mo- 
dern Romanizers”, (by which expression he designates—-we know 
now not whether less ingeniously or ingenuously—those who are 
not satisfied to adopt the name of Protestant as expressive of all 
which constitutes their religious status); one of these mighty 
engines of polemical warfare, is an extract from Cardwell’s Synodalia 
of the report of the lower house of convocation, in 1705, touching 
‘a project closely akin to that which we are discussing,—the plan 
of introducing the English Liturgy and Episcopacy, by means of 
English ordinations, into Prussia.” Now, a certain document, 
put forward not very long ago by the Chevalier Bunsen, consider- 
ably opened the eyes of those among us, who had till then looked 
favourably upon the great scheme, to the true nature of the 
Prussian intentions; and which, by the way, rather turned the 
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tables as to the ‘scandalous fraud” and “shameful piece of 
swindling,” which Mr. Hare alleges to have been “ practised.” 
This document, indeed, we cannot just now lay hand upon; but, 
unless we are much mistaken, it went to prove that the two cases 
are not so parallel; for that the Prussians now refuse to receive 
‘“ Episcopacy by English ordination.” And if so, we are at a 
loss to comprehend how it can be thought—we say not advisable, 
but possible—for an English bishop to exercise jurisdiction over 
missionaries of this sort. 

Archdeacon Hare is very facetious at Mr. Hope’s expense, and 
somewhat hard upon Dr. Pusey; he talks glibly of “ strait- 
waistcoats” and “ unlookt for bandages”—of the “ slavery” to 
which ‘‘the Canonists would bring us,” and of “ crampt and 
narrow bigotry:” but we confess that, much as we admire the 
tone and temper of his charge, when in the notes he descends 
into particulars, we think his zeal outstrips his discretion ; his 
desire for unity has blinded him to the distinction between dif- 
ferences in mere forms and ceremonies, and differences in such 
practices as relate to, if not the ‘ integrity,” at least ‘“ the per- 
fection of a Church.” 


11.—1. Sermons on Holy Joy, the Spiritual Affections, and the Saintly 
Character. By Antuvr Baker, B.A. London: Rivingtons. 
1847, 


2. Parish Sermons. By the Rev. Henry W. Sunivan, M.A. 
Second edition, enlarged. Oxford. 1847. 


3. Sermons to the Young. By the Rev, C. E. Kunnaway, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 1847. 


4. Sixty Lectures on the several portions of the Psalms, as they are 
appointed to be read in the Morning and Evening Services of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. R. B. Exon, &c. London: 
Longmans. 1847. 


Or the first three of these volumes we may say, that they are all 
above par; all are characterized by brevity, practicalness, sim- 
plicity, and fervour. In the preface to the first we are informed, 
that they “‘ embrace confessedly a partial, and that the cheerful, 
view of Christian doctrine ;” for insisting upon which more parti- 
cularly, “there are many reasons at the present day.” We think 
them certainly good sermons—much better than many which often 
pass under our eye. The author we should take to be a man of 
sensibility, and of a poetic turn of mind; but (we are loath to 
say it) there appears to us to be a little dash of affectation in 
some of his sermons. ) 
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How two sermons may be both good, and yet one be better 
than the other, that is, the subject be better handled, and the 
style more likely to engage and interest the attention, is shown 
by comparing the mode in which the authors of the second and 
third volumes have respectively treated the history of Ruth. Mr. 
Kennaway, indeed, has evidently great power of drawing out the 
instruction which a passage of Scripture is capable of affording, 
much facility of illustration, and skill in adapting himself to the 
particular class whom he is addressing ; witness, for instance, his 
sermon on the little captive maid of Naaman’s wife. We have 
much pleasure in particularly commending these ‘* Sermons to 
the Young.” 

The fourth volume professes to be designed by its author as “a 
work equally useful to his younger ministering brethren in the 
pulpit, for the devotional exercises of the family circle, and for 
the closet of the meditative Christian ;” and we are inclined to 
think that too high a claim has perhaps, upon the whole, not 
been advanced ; though we should say, that the author’s expec- 
tations are likely to be more fully realized in the last of the three 
“ases mentioned by him. 


111.—Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings both of the Old and 
New Testament, an Argument of their Veracity: with an Ap- 
pendix, containing Undesigned Coincidences between the Gospels 
and Acts, and Josephus. By the Rev. J. J. Buunt, B.D., 
Margaret Professor of Divinity. A new edition, re-arranged, 
corrected, and enlarged. London, 1847. 


We well remember the intense pleasure with which, some years 
ago, we read one of the little books, out of which the present 
portly volume has grown. The species of argument here em- 
ployed is one of which we, individually, happen to be particularly 
fond; and the manner in which the Professor has worked it out 
demands our highest meed of praise. He has perhaps driven it 
rather hard here and there; though, in a work of this kind, it is 
a fault on the right side. To Mr. Blunt we look as one likely to 
be of great use to our university of Cambridge. 


1v.— The Unity of God’s Moral Law, as revealed in the Old and 
New Testament. By the Rev. Antuur Joun Macieans, B.A. 
London: Bell. 1847, 


Tut object of this volume is to prove that the moral standard of 
the Mosaic dispensation was as pure and exalted as that of the 
new covenant. The author conceives the principles of the moral 
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law to be so objective in their nature, as to admit of no variation. 
Ife commences with the proposition, that the ‘ holiness of God is 
the only standard of true morality.” From the Creation to the 
revelation on Mount Sinai, the standard of morality, though more 
faintly written, was not the less pure and perfect in its nature: 
nor were the precepts of Mount Sinai, though needing the sanc- 
tions and explanations of Our Lord’s teaching, of less perfect 
morality than their own commands. There was a want of dis- 
tinctness in the earlier, compared with the later revelations, 
but no want of perfect morality and purity. 


* But it is said, if the morality of the Gospel is not different from 
that of the Mosaic law, why was not that law delivered with the same 
distinctness at first, that its spiritual meaning might be known and 
appreciated? The same question may as properly be asked in respect 
to the second revelation as of the last. Since the moral precepts of 
Moses are only the embodying of the eternal law of God in a clearer 
form than the natural revelation given to the whole world, why was 
not the first revelation as plain as that by which it was superseded ? 
Therefore, the objection amounts to this: why was the full light of the 
Gospel, in respect to the moral obligations of man, reserved for a period 
four thousand years subsequent to the fall of Adam ?—and, indeed, 
why has it not always shone with equal lustre in every part. of the 
world at every period of its existence? I do not profess to be able to 
answer this question.” —pp. 32, 33. 


The argument is simple enough. The author conceives the 
moral code to be an objective, not a subjective system. At dif- 
ferent periods of the world this code may have been more faintly 
or more distinctly revealed, more partially or more perfectly 
appreciated ; but, however revealed or however understood, it 
remains still the same pure and perfect “emanation” from the 
Divine nature. The proposition appears self-evident, especially 
when fortified by such quotations as the author brings forward 
from the Psalms of David,—a writer (be it remembered) living 
under the Mosaic covenant, and deriving his notions of morality 
from the precepts of Mount Sinai. 


“Can the law of God,” asks Mr. Macleane, after referring to Pss. xiX. 
xii. and li., ** be more spiritually understood than it was by the king 
of Israel? And what light had he which was not open to all people? 
The reply to this, perhaps, will be, that David knew these truths only 
by direct inward revelation, which were not vouchsafed to all, or to any 
but a favoured few; and the mass of the people were quite ignorant of 
this view of the moral law. They had no excuse for this ignorance, 
They might have reaped the fruits of David's experience ; for he pub- 
lished his Psalms, and they were repeated by thousands who professed 
to enter into their spirit; but, like tens of thousands who repeat them 
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still, they knew nothing, felt nothing of their application and meaning.” 
—pp. 88—35. 


The question appears so simple and so clear, that we are at 
first tempted to wonder wherefore it should have been deemed 
necessary to demonstrate it at such length. We can understand 
that Socinians, and a certain class of theologians extinct, we 
trust, within the pale of the Church, should have grasped at this 
view of things entirely founded upon expediency ; but why so 
long a treatise to set forth a proposition, which a Churchman, 
addressing other members of the Catholic Church, might so 
easily enforce upon their convictions? However, our author finds, 
or imagines he finds, opponents to his view in Grotius, and 
(strange to say, not in Paley or his followers, but) in Bishop 
Taylor. From the Ductor Dubitantium of that holy prelate he 
selects a passage (which is, indeed, a free translation from 
Grotius) for condemnation. The original passage from Grotius 
is the chief object of his attack, while the quotation from the 
bishop is placed in the appendix. But we willingly pass over 
the German philosopher, to vindicate the English divine. Now, 
certain as it is, that the great principles of good and evil are 
immutable,- -that morality is objective, and not subjective,— 
that virtue is rather an emanation from agian: than a vary- 
ing operation of Omnipotence,—it is equally certain that a code 
of laws, having for its object the sanction and encouragement 
of morality and virtue, (for a Jaw is a precept with a sanction,) is 
mutable, subjective, and an independent operation of the law- 
giver. The difference between our author and Jeremy Taylor 
lies in this, that the one confuses, while the other apprehends, 
the distinction between morality and law. Morality is objective, 
and of all time; law is the creature of circumstances. The Ten 
Commandments are not laws (properly so called), but precepts. 
The Book of Leviticus is chiefly composed of laws, in the true 
sense of the term,—that is, of injunctions made binding with 
direct sanctions. In this sense, Our Lord may be said to have 
given a rew daw, and to have changed the law of Moses. The 
morality remains the same, but the sanctions (without which, 
according to Bishop Taylor's sense, there can be xo law) are 
altered. But we may let the bishop speak for himself :— 


‘* For God, being the supreme lawgiver, hath power over his own 
laws,—as, being a Creator, he hath over his own creation: He that 
gave ian can take it away; and the law may be changed, though 
God cannot; for God is immutable in his attributes, but his works 
have variety, and can change every day.’” — Ductor Dubitantium, 
chap. ii. rule i. § 2,—pp. 178, 179, of Macleane. 
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There was, we repeat, no need of this minute disquisition. 
The question has been already settled by the Church. Had Mr. 
Macleane referred to the Catechism of our Church, he would have 
found how highly the Mosaic dispensation has been esteemed in 
the Catholic polity. While the Christian learns his rule of faith 
in the creed of the Church, and his mode of prayer from Our 
Lord’s own lips, he derives his whole system of morality from the 
tables first given to the Hebrew prophet on Mount Sinai. 

The work, however, is powerfully written, and may be perused 
with advantage. 


v.—Dialoques on Universal Salvation, and SM connected 
therewith. By Davin Tuom, Minister of Bold-street Chapel, 
Liverpool. London: Lewis. 1847— 


Is the second edition of a very pernicious book, with great 
parade of argument, by a dissenting teacher of (to judge from his 
work) ultra-Calvinistic views. ‘The volume abounds in such sen- 
tences as the following :— 


** Now every one of these views is erroneous. Sanctioned by the 
highest names in theological literature unquestionably they are, but 
they all stand condemned by the Holy Ghost.”—p. 137. 


Tolerably confident language this! But the reader shall judge 
for himself, what right Mr. Thom has to employ it, and to 
arrogate for himself the certain possession of “the mind of the 
Spirit.” 

1 n the Advertisement we are favoured with two or three pages 
upon the words Sheol and Hades ; wherein we are informed, that 
“now in the light of the New Testament Scriptures, especially 
in that of the Epistles,” these terms are 


“shown to denote the state of soul as, after its separation from the 
body, undergoing the second death, by being excluded from the heavenly 
kingdom.” 

In this sense, he says, the regenerate do not descend to Hades ; 
but (we call attention to this, in order to show the lengths to 
which, in this age of boasted light, self-constituted teachers, 
despising the wisdom of “the ancients,” may be—shall we say 
judicially—permitted to run)—the regenerate among men do not 
‘‘descend to Hades ;” but to do so 


“was the fate of our Blessed Lord, as having died the just for the 
unjust; . . . andis the fate of the unregenerate.”—p. XXV1. 
The author thinks, that 


“To have the knowledge of sin taken away by Christ's atoning 
Hh 2 
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sacrifice, is not merely to have an apprehension, for the first time, of 
what sin is, as that which God hateth ; but also to have the conscience 
personally purged from a sense of guilt."—p. 139. 


But perhaps the worst piece of heresy relates to the eternity of 
future punishments. This (according to the minister of Bold- 
street conventicle) “cannot be maintained consistently with the 


declarations of Scripture :”"— 


‘Ist, Because the grandest conceivable and possible display of God's 
abhorrence of sin has been afforded in the sufferings and death of Jesus 
the Creator ; whereas the doctrine of eternal torments implies, that a 
still greater display of the hatred of God towards evil is capable of 
being, and remains to be afforded in the sufferings of mere creatures. 
. . « « God having declared the object of the Lord Jesus in dying to 
have been to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself, we impeach his 
veracity when we assert that, in the case of the eternally tormented, sin 
remains unput away for ever!’’"—pp. 140, 141. 


Could one have conceived such a confusion of ideas, and per- 
version of language? it is really like playing upon the words. 
But let us hear him again :-— 


‘** T may now mention one argument which, to him who is gifted with 
a very moderate share of divine knowledge, and possessed of any capa- 
city whatever for reflection,” [this is positively the most humiliating 
sentence we ever read; we feel quite convinced that me possess no 
capacity for reflection, for we have failed to be struck in the same way 
by what he says, | ‘‘ must be productive of an entire conviction that the 
infliction of eternal torments upon man is an utter impossibility. ... 
They mean, that man as such is capable of being tormented for ever. 
Now, unlimited torments no human being, as a man, is capable in his 
present state of undergoing. ‘Therefore if to these torments he who is 
now a man shall hereafter be subjected, it cannot be that as a man he 
shall undergo them. ... Do you not perceive that by this simple, 
obvious, and conclusive reasoning, eternal torments are necessarily 
excluded from the catalogue of the punishments to which man as such 
may be subjected ?”—p. 143, 


_ Very simple, obvious, and conclusive, no doubt! The fallacy 
is, of course, evident. He tells you that man’s capability of suf- 
fering is limited, he is only to endure for a time, and therefore he 
cannot be punished with unlimited, everlasting torments; that is, 
man as he is now—as we see him—this mortal body, cannot en- 
dure immortal torments; but there is nothing in the nature of 
man, as man, as it is human and not angelic, which is incom- 
patible with eternal punishment. Neither is there any thing in 
the nature of man, as man—although there is in man as he now 
*s—which confines his existence to a body constituted exactly as 
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that body, which we at present see, is constituted. “ Flesh and 
blood” (we read) ‘cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven ;” yet 
we presume that Mr. Thom would not exclude all the elect from 
heaven and eternal happiness; neither would he say that they 
cannot go there as men. In point of fact, our present bodics 
must undergo a change of some sort, to fit them either for heaven 
or hell: they must in some way be rendered immortal: a single 
text sets it all clear; “It is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body: there is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body.” (1 Cor. xv. 44.) Yet it will still be as men—human 
beings, as distinguished from angelic or any other creatures—that 
they will be rewarded or punished. Mr. Thom confuses the pre- 
sent mode of existence of man with man in its generic sense, that is, 
humanity ; and hence the inconclusiveness of his heretical argu- 
ment. ‘Thus he says in so many words in the following page :— 


‘* My proposition is just briefly this, that ‘ the being who is supposed 
to be eternally tormented hereafter cannot be a human being.’” 


And then, by way of a clencher, (we must cite this one passage 
more, just to show the puzzle-headedness of the man,) he adds :— 


** Aye! and what is still more, the nature so tormented would be 
actually the nature of the Lord Jesus himself! ... Thus, by repre- 
senting God as inflicting eternal torments on beings who are possessed 
of everlasting existence, divines [the italics here are his own], actually 
and blasphemously, although ignorantly, represent God as torturing for 
ever the nature of his own well-beloved Son!” 


So that this sneerer at “ divines,” this confident antagonist of 
“ the highest names in theological literature,” this setter-forth of 
‘‘ simple, obvious, and conclusive reasoning,” who so condescend- 
ingly adapts his arguments to the comprehension of “ those who 
are possessed of any capacity whatever for reflection,”—this 
“minister of Bold-street Chapel” actually cannot distinguish 
between the person and the nature of any one—that One being, 
in the present instance, God’s own Son! To speak of God's own 
well-beloved Son as tortured with eternal torments were at once 
absurd and blasphemous; to represent His nature, 1.e. persons 
of the like nature, as so punished, would be (we should have 
thought) no more than giving utterance to the conclusion of call 
who believe that our blessed Saviour was ‘‘ made of a woman" — 
“ made in the likeness of men”—“ took not on Him the nature of 
angels, but took on him the seed of Abraham.” 

But we have done. We do not remember to have ever met 
with so fallacious, and yet so confident, a writer. By the bye, it 
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may be as well to state, that this same David Thom represents 
himself as “‘ Corresponding Secretary for England to the Ame- 
rican Universalist Historical Society,” and as editor of “ The 
Universalist’s Library.” 


v1.— Observations on the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. 
MatrHew Piummer, M.A, London: Cleaver. 1847— 


—— Isa reprint (if we be not mistaken) of a series of apers 
which appeared from time to time, under the signature “ P.,” in 
the English Churchman. These observations are the result of 
inquiries made, when the author 


“ being only in deacon’s orders, and without much communication with 
his clerical brethren, was necessarily ignorant of many things, the know- 
ledge of which is now happily considered essential to the correct per- 
formance of Divine worship, according to the use of the Church of 
England.” 


We have quoted this passage for the sake of the concluding 
words. We are indeed rejoiced, when we hear clergy implying 
the duty of celebrating Divine service according to the use of the 
Church of England ; that is, according to the exact rubrics of the 
Prayer-book ; for how else are we to arrive at the knowledge of 
what that “use” is? it being the use—not of A, B, and C, indi- 
vidual priests—but of the Church. Now we are a little puzzled 
to understand, how Mr. Plummer’s book will, in all respects, 
fulfil this intention. The greater part of it is, indeed, excellent : 
but here and there he introduces matter which, it seems to us, 
will be likely to have the contrary effect to that which he intends ; 
will rather puzzle and distract, than readily direct the reader. 
He publishes his book for the sake of ‘the Deacons” of our 
Church ; for the purpose “ of lightening their labours at the com- 
mencement of their ministry, and of enabling them to perform the 
offices of the Church with decency, solemnity, and devotion, and 
strictly in accordance with the Rubric” (the italics are his own). 
We would beg then to ask Mr. Plummer, whether he considers 
the admixture of water with ihe wine at the Eucharist, or the 
washing of his hands by the celebrant, to be necessary in order 
*“to perform the offices of the Church with decency, solemnity, 
and devotion, and strictly in accordance with the Rubric?” That 
cither or both of these actions is necessary for the former three 
conditions, we, individually, do not believe ; though we are far 
from denying that both are compatible with them. But that 
cither or both of them is even compatible with the latter condi- 
tion, we are disposed to deny. Where is the Rubric which gives 
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—we will not say a direction for, but—so much as a hint at such 
proceedings? Most probably the cup which our Saviour blessed 
did contain water mixed with wine: it is quite certain that the 
custom of mingling water with the wine did prevail in the Chris- 
tian Church from the earliest times; nay, it is true that the 
Anglo-Saxon canons, and the rmbric in the first book of King 
Edward VI., enjoined the same practice; but what then? when 
we have heaped all these testimonies together, and allowed them, 
what step have we advanced towards a correct performance of the 
service according to the use of the Church of England—the pre- 
sent use, let us remember—the existing rubric? The Prayer-book 
of 1662 is that (as Mr. P. reminds us in his Introduction) to 
which the clergy have given their assent and consent, and to 
which we are bound by the Act of Uniformity; the customs, 
therefore, of the early Church, and the rubric of 1547, may be 
exceedingly interesting in an antiquarian point of view, but they 
can be of no more authority now to us who are but ministers, not 
rulers, than the Extravagants of John X-XII., or the canons of 
the council of Trent. Mr. Plummer refers to Mr. Palmer's 
Origines Liturgice ; and we would commend the following sen- 
tence from that work, in reference to the present subject, to his 
attentive consideration :—“ As this rite was removed from the 
ritual of the English Church by authority, together with several 
other rites, ... . and as it undoubtedly does not affect the 
validity of the Sacrament, its revival by individuals cannot be 
recommended.” These remarks, mutatis mutandis, apply equally 
to the other rite of washing the hands ; except that, while for this 
there is even less pretence of authority than for the former, Mr. P. 
appears to advise it, by taking pains to point out “the best time 
for it to be done in our service.” 

We observe that the question of lay, heretical, and schismatical 
baptisms is entered into. Mr. P. decides that by our present 
rubric—taken in its plain and obvious sense—they are all for- 
bidden: but then follows a curious piece of reasoning :— 


‘The bishops in England, both before and since the Reformation, 
have granted licences to the laity to baptize; but not since the passing 
of this rubric, Lay baptism is therefore, at present, invalid in Eng- 
land.”—p, 204. 


Had Mr. P. written, “is therefore at present tlegal in Eng- 
land,” we could have understood his reasoning, though we are 
not sure that we should have been disposed to concur even then 
in his conclusion. But to say that it is invalid is neither 
historically true, nor logically correct, as a deduction from his 
premiss. “‘ Valid,” the dictionary tells us, means “ effective ; 
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and Mr. P. explains it himself just afterwards, by a quotation 
from Jeremy Taylor, by the expression yelp axvpog, “ an 
ineffective hand.” This depends entirely on the grace of God, 
and of it we can judge only by a reference to history touching 
the judgment of the Catholic Church; consequently, validity 
of an ordinance cannot, either ‘‘at present” or in time past, de- 
pend upon the licence of a bishop to execute it. 

We are unable to devote more space to this little work. What 
we have pointed out may appear to * trifling ; yet trifles, it should 
be recollected, cease to be trifling when occurring in a work which 
assumes the office of a guide. Upon the whole, the book seems 
likely to prove useful as a manual; but it would doubtless be 
more so, were it carefully revised, and difficult and doubtful points 
treated with less assumption of certainty. 


vir.—Ferie Anniversarie: Observance of the Church's Holy- 
Days no Symptom of Popery; shown from testimonies of her 
most Poets children, im continuance 1547—1800. By the 
Right Rev. Ricuarv Mant, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor, and Dromore. In 2 vols.; Vol. ft The Feasts. 
Vol. II. The Fasts. London: Parker. 1847. 


Tur diocesan successor of two of the saintliest luminaries of the 
British Churches has written much to uphold and to revive those 
great ecclesiastical principles, for which Leslie and Taylor con- 
tended. While we regret the necessity which appears to exist 
for thus enforcing things which, to churchmen, ought to be 
inatters of obvious duty ; still—as the necessity docs exist—it is 
encouraging to find an episcopal pen so ready ; and especially an 
Irish bishop zealous in urging on the sons of his church, to revert 
from their actual puritanism to the more earnest and venerative 
faith of his predecessor in the see, Jeremy Taylor. And _ here 
we must object to the line of argument adopted by many excellent 
writers of the present day, who prefer appealing to expediency 
rather than to obedience. The Church has a right to claim obedt- 
ence from her children—This is the axiom to establish. When 
once this great Catholic verity is accepted, all the rest follows in 
due course. The Fasts and Festivals will be observed, noé 
because they are found expedient in promoting devotion, . but 
because they are ordained by Christ’s Catholic Church. The 
argument from expediency is not to be rejected, but postponed. 
Obedience is the first motive, and expediency the second. A 
child is taught to obey its parents, before it can comprehend the 
expediency of their commands. Were the necessity of obedience 
to the rule of the church, rather than the expediency and utility of 
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each particular practice which she enjoins, made the groundwork 
of argument by those writers who seek to reclaim schismatics 
into her pals, or revive primitive discipline among her children, 
much toil and paper might be spared. By asserting obedience, 
we in no wise deny the utility of the particular practices ; while, 
on the other hand, those who give a primary consideration to the 
expediency of the observances, waive the appeal to authority. 
his work of Bishop Mant’s is not altogether free from this 
defect ; for although, at the outset, some consideration is given 
to the usages of the Church, and to the ordination-vow of her 
riesthood to observe them, yet no such authoritative tone per- 
vades the book as that for which we contend. It is rather in the 
nature of an apology for, or a justification of, these usages of the 
Church, than an assertion of their necessity. However, we will 
uote the author's own words, from the introduction, explaining 


the objects of the work :— 


** Upon a matter which gives occasion to such diversity of sentiment 
and practice, no reasonable decision can be formed without careful inves- 
tigation, adequate information, and calm and dispassionate deliberation, 
under the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit. With humble prayer for his 
grace, it will be my endeavour, in the following Treatise, to assist the 
reader in forming a proper conclusion upon the subject, by means of a 
plain exposition of the enactments of the Church; founded, as those 
enactments were, on the authority of Holy Scripture, and of the usages 
of Christ’s primitive and apostolical Church, and supported as they have 
been, successively, by the official and authoritative acts of her rulers, 
and by the explicit interpretations, and solemn admonitions, and avowed 
practices of the same, and of others her most exemplary, best instructed, 
and most venerated children. 

‘The members of the Church, they at least who profess to call them- 
selves her members, are the persons, to whose edification I would fain 
devote such ability as God may give me. 

‘With such persons, indeed, I might take it for an axiom, that a 
vindication of any particular usage from blame, from the taint, for in- 
stance, of Romish superstition, and its claim to the allegiance of her 
members, are at once established by the identification of such usage with 
the Cuurcn’s Orpers: which, at all events, must be admitted by her 
ministers, who are pledged to ‘faithful diligence,’ both in their own 
observance of them, and in teaching to their people the keeping and 
observing of the same. With such persons, also, I would fain take it 
for granted, that, next to the plain institutions of the Church, and the 
authoritative enforcement of her governors, no more satisfactory defence 
and justification of a particular usage can be adduced, than the example 
and commendation of her most illustrious ministers and members in the 
times coincident with, or most nearly succeeding to, the Reformation. 


—vol. i, pp. 3, 4. 
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We entirely coincide with the views expressed in the above 
extract, but cannot help thinking that the obedience there insisted 
upon is rather waived, than strengthened by two volumes of 
examples and precedents—giving instances of persons who have 
kept the holy-days and fasts in their generation, and the various 
motives which induced them to do so. However, the most scru- 
pulous churchman could find no other fault in the work than 
this. In all respects it deserves to be hailed as a worthy addition 
to the religious literature of the day. 


vitt.—A Vindication of the Church of England from Charges 
brought against her in the Christian’s Penny Magazine. By the 
Rev. G. B. Sanprorp, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1847, 


Tris Vindication is written in the form of a letter to the Rey. 
Dr. Jeremiah Smith. The letter commences thus :— 


* My dear Sir,—I have found a dissenting periodical, named Tue 
CuristTiANn’s Penny Macazing, in the houses of several Church people 
of this parish. That same publication is very violent in its language 
against the Church. She is there represented as vile and odious: we 
are told that she is not a safe way of salvation; and every sinew is 
exerted to induce her members to forsake and leave her.”—p. 1. 


Mr. Sandford proceeds, first, to answer generally various 
objections interspersed throughout the publication ; and after- 
wards, more specifically to reply to certain stated reasons brought 
against the English Church in an article (which appeared in 
No. I. of the Magazine) headed, “ Wuy pare I nor con- 
FORM TO THE Cuurcu oF ENGLAND ?” 


Which,” he says, ‘‘may be considered a fair summary of the 
objections brought against her by these Dissenters.”—p. 21. 


The first objection is worded thus :— 


* That the Church of England ‘is not a proper Scriptural Church, 
but a political system instituted by worldly men for worldly ends, and 
is altogether a worldly body.’”—p. 21. 


Mr. Sandford divides this objection under five heads, and pro- 
eeeds to refute each separately. The accusation is one of Eras- 
tianism, wherefore he commences by a brief history of the Eng- 
lish Church from its first establishment in Britain, and its exist- 
ence here in the fourth century. But it were vain to attempt a 
complete analysis of the work. We will content ourselves with 
enumerating the objections which the author has undertaken to 
disprove. 











The second objection is to the authority claimed by the priest- 
hood of the Church ; and to their being appointed independently 
of the wishes of the people. (p. 75.) 

The third objection is to the power of the Church to decree rites 
and ceremonies, and to her authority in controversies of faith. 
(p. 88.) anion 

The fourth objection is to our “religious mummery,” as they 
term it, in bowing to the east; wearing a surplice for prayers, 
and black gown for the sermon(!); going to the altar for the 
Communion Service; signing the cross om, Mettand kneeling at 
the Lord’s Supper, and changing posture during the Service. 
The “ mummery ” is, according to this publication, not in wearing 
the surplice, but in changing it for the black gown. (p. 108.) 

The fifth objection (the most important of all to overrule and 
disprove) is to the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. Mr. 
Sandford argues the point clearly, and at sufficient length, 
without becoming wearisome. It is perhaps the most successful 
passage in his book. (p. 123.) 

The siath objection is to the holy rites of Confirmation and 
Ordination, by which, exclaims the Diseenter, the 


“*Lord Bishop (poor sinning, mitred mortal!) pretends to give the 
Holy Ghost. O, what a fearful mockery! What an awful sin!’” 


—Dp. 144, 


The author treats this objection with great brevity, and chiefly 
repels it by rating the well-known passage from the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistles to Timothy and the Hebrews. 

The seventh objection is to the power of Absolution, and espe- 
cially to that form of it contained in the Office for the Visitation 


of the Sick. (p. 152.) 
The eighth objection is the last and most confused of all. It is 


worded thus :— 


“Lastly, I might condemn its teaching us transubstantiation, its 
excommunicating good men of other Churches, and its forbidding me to 
hear the Gospel ; but these are nothing to the evil of the Burial Ser- 
vice, which has often been read over the corpse of an atheist, an infidel, 
a thief, a drunkard, a prostitute, as though it were that of an eminent 


Christian.’ ””»—p. 167. 


If these are the objections brought against the English Church 
by Dissenters, how is it that those puritans, within her bosom, 
who seek an alliance with schismatics, imagine they shall over- 
come their prejudices? By what compromise of Catholic verity 
do they hope to gain the amity of these foes to our discipline and 
doctrine? They are included as well as others in the general 
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charges of Erastianism, Church authority, religious mummery, 
Ordination, and Confirmation, and that most grievous of all—the 
Burial Service. Is it, then, by a compromise of the question of 
Baptismal regeneration that they imagine they shall succeed ? 

r. Sandford’s book is well worthy of perusal, especially by 
those who are thrown in the way of Dissenters, and accustomed 
to hear their objections. , 


1x.—]. Lives of Certain Fathers of the Church in the Fourth Cen- 
tury. For the Instruction of the Young. Edited by the Rev. 
W. J. E. Bennett, M.A. Vol. I. London: Cleaver. 
1847. 

2. An Ecclesiastical Biography, containing the Lives of Ancient 
Fathers and Modern Dvwvines, interspersed with Notices of 
Heretics and Schismatics, forming a brief history of the Church 
in every age. By Wauter Farquuar Hook, D.D. Vol. III. 
London: Rivingtons. 1847. 


We cannot say that much care seems to have been bestowed 
upon the volume by its “editor.” For instance, to begin with 
the title-page, it is disfigured with a very ugly and badly-executed 
monogram. The Lamp carries a cross, instead of the usual 
labarum in its simpler form. He stands upon what looks like 
(we have at last discovered what it is meant for; but it is so ill- 
drawn, that we take to ourselves some credit for so doing) a 
very odd platform, from the upper edge of which drop seven 
pendulums of unequal lengths. There is a further blemish, in 
the shape, here and there, of careless writing, and—still worse 
—of ba mmar. As instances of the latter fault, we read of 
“wonderful soothing” eloquence; the Church “had began ;” 
and in the preface, ‘‘as though, because there may be errors in 
some points, there 7s truth in none:” the conclusion of the para- 
graph in p. viii. furnishes us with an example of a carelessly 
expressed sentiment ; for the sentence might be taken to imply, 
that “the promise” is not now with the Church. These are, 
after all, minor points; still, they are faults: and when a man 
sets up to act ct he should not allow it to be said that 
lending one’s name is all that is required of a patron. 

The Preface is, on the whole, well written, and we agree with 
the general drift of it; but at p. xiii. the writer tells us, that a 
mind which had received its ‘‘ mould from the primitive ages,” 


“would equally demolish the novel idea of the papal supremacy, as 
surely as it would ‘he still more novel idea of a state supremacy, and 
the government of a Church by Acts of Parliament.” 
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Certainly the tone of mind which he describes, would consider- 
et modify some modern notions about the relations of @hurch 
and State; and it is possible that Mr. Bennett may intend 
nothing more than this by the sentence just cited. There are 
many very crude notions afloat on the subject of the ro supre- 
macy; and High Churchmen sometimes play unconsciously into 
the hands of RKomanists and Dissenters, by their ill-advised say- 
ings on this subject. If any person have subscribed to the 
XXXVIIth Article in a non-natural sense, we recommend to 
his serious attention Archbishop Bramhall’s Works, Hooker, and 
Field ; and among Romanists, hberger and Febronius. 

We are sorry to have been obliged to make the foregoing 
remarks; but, as reviewers, we had no alternative. Nothing 
remains for us to do at present, but to say that the present 
volume contains the lives of SS. Athanasius, Basil, Chrysostom, 
. Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine; and that they appear to us to 
be written in a good spirit and in an interesting a 

2. The lives in the second of the two works named above are, 
from the nature of the work, of a much shorter :ast; a more 
condensed and rather dry summary of facts: the book, however, 
is both interesting and useful, as the compiler’s name would 
guarantee ; and is written (so far as we have looked into it) on 
the soundest principles. Nor does Dr..Hook shrink from apply- 
ing these principles to our own times, and, whenever opportunity 
presents itself, comparing deeds of yore with deeds of to-day. 
We hope that a supplementary volume will be given, as in all 
works of this nature certain omissions are sure to be discovered. 
We have ourselves remarked one or two, but cannot just now lay 
hands upon the paper on which we noted them, 


e 


x.—Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Charles Simeon, M.A., be. : 
with a Selection from his Writings and Correspondence. Edited 
by the Rev. Witttam Carus, M.A. London: Hatchards, 


1847, 


No one, we should suppose, can rise from the perusal of these 
memoirs of a well-known and remarkable man, without having 
one of two alternatives strongly impressed upon his mind: either 
that Mr. Simeon, notwithstanding certain defects of character 
and errors in opinion, was a truly good and devoted servant of 
God; or that he was a most skilful and consistent hypocrite from 
first to last. There is no medium course. Each portion of the 
history, open it where you will, dovetails exactly with those por- 
tions which precede and. follow it. The old man, whom we r@- 
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member, was precisely that which we should have expected, as 
the development of the youthful elements herein depicted. Dif- 
fering, as we undoubtedly do, from the late Mr. Simeon in very 
many points; educated, as we have been, in a totally different 
school from that of which he was perhaps the most remarkable 
disciple ; sympathizing but little, as we must confess to be the 
case, in many of his hopes and fears; we nevertheless cannot 
but embrace the former, and more charitable, of the two alterna- 
. tives suggested ; and own to having our heart warmed towards 
the subject of these memoirs, in no ordinary degree ; warmed, as 
the heart of the Christian must be warmed towards all whom it 
sees zealously persevering through evil report and good report, in 
spite of difficulties, disappointment, and ridicule, at a sacrifice of 
much that man ordinarily holds dear, in obedience to what—no 
matter whether rightly or wrongly—they deem to be command- 
ments of God Most High. 

The following extracts will prove the religious spirit which ani- 
mated the subject of these memoirs. So far back as the year 
1790 Mr. Simeon established an evening lecture in Trinity Church, 
at Cambridge ; but it was not till after much opposition from both 
churchwardens and parishioners, manifested by locking up the 

ws, &c. He tells us that he had long before consulted Sir W. 

cott about their right to do so, and obtained that eminent law- 
yer’s opinion of the illegality of the action. He did “not, how- 
ever, choose to exercise ” his “ right” in reference to them :— 


“To this (says he) I was led by various considerations. My own 
natural disposition would have instigated me to maintain my rights by 
force ; and I knew I never could do wrong in resisting my corrupt 
nature. Like a bowl with a strong bias, I could not go far out of the 
way on the side opposite to that bias; or if I did, I should have always 
something to bring me back ; but if I leaned to the side where that force 
was in operation, I might be precipitated I knew not whither, and 
should have nothing to counteract the impulse, or to bring me back. 
There was no doubt, therefore, in my mind which was the safer and 
better path for me to pursue.”—p. 86. 


Twenty years later we see the same principle of ‘self-watchful- 
ness at work. A sermon at St. Mary’s, animadvertin strongly 
on the = of the age, had drawn forth certain ‘ Cautions ” 
from Dr. Pearson, the Christian Advocate. ‘ With his wonted 

romptness and energy (writes his biographer), in a few days Mr. 
imeon prepared a reply, entitled ‘ Fresh Cautions.’ But pre- 
vious to its publication he submitted it to the judgment of his 
faithful and clear-sighted friend, the Rev. W. Farish.” This 
gentleman found fault with the tone of a portion of the reply, in 
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consequence of which Mr. Simeon remodelled his rejoinder ; and 
afterwards, not content with thus publicly vindicating himself, he 


addressed a private letter to the Master of Sidney, expressive of 


his feelings on the occasion. The conclusion of this letter is as 
follows :— 


“Tn forbearing to answer your last publication, I have shown that 
I wish to avoid controversy: not that I desire to shun it on account of 
any apprehended weakness in my cause, but because I know and feel 
within myself (as most probably you do also) that controversy is hurt- 
ful to the spirit: it leads us to find pleasure in detecting and exposing 
the errors of an adversary, and gratifies, both in the writers and readers, 
some of the worst passions of the heart.”—p. 290. 


Mr. Simeon does not appear to have been one who confounded 
times and seasons; every age and every situation has its own 
peculiar duties, which it will be the business of a religious man 
punctually to perform. - Writing, in 1816, to a friend who was 
anxious to send a young man up to the University, he says— 


“Tf he come without a full determination to conform in all things to 
college discipline and college studies, or with any idea of acting here as 
he might in a little country parish, he will do incalculable injury to 
religion. Pray let him understand this, and not come at all, if he is 
not prepared both to submit to authority, and to follow friendly advice.” 
—p. 433. 


How profitably might this be read, mutatis mutandis, by some 
whose irregular efforts and indiscreet zeal do so much harm in 
many a parish ! 

We had marked for quotation an extract from a work of Mr. 
Simeon’s, which would probably be read with astonishment by not 
a few of those who fancy themselves his followers; but it is too 
long for our present limits. The passage alluded to is to be found 
at pp. 302, 303, of the Memoirs, and is a defence of the Prayer- 
book doctrine of Baptismal regeneration. He read the Baptismal 
Service with no reservations; he understood it in no non-natural 
sense; he took it in its plain, grammatical meaning; and he 
brings forward several texts which “ certainly do (as he says), in 
avery remarkable way, accord with the expressions in our Liturgy, 
to the effect that “the thing signified accompanies the sign"— 
viz. “the remission of our sins, as well as the eration of 
our souls.” And he points out, what it is a pity the disputants 
around us do not oftener take heed to; we mean the fact, that a 
host of “modern divines” (i.e. of a peculiar class) “include in 
the term regeneration” what the Reformers never dreamt of in- 
cluding, viz. “the progressive renovation of the soul.” 

In writing what we have now written, no one who knows us 
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will for a moment imagine that we have been influenced by any 
other motive than that of giving praise where praise is due, and 
where the award of it does not clash with our duty to truth. We 
remember the adage, De mortuis nil nisi bonum ; but our desire 
to fulfil it cannot blind us to the defects in Mr. Simeon’s charac- 
ter, and still less to the defects of the religious system and clique 
with which he identified himself. At the same time, we must 
avow our belief that his followers and imitators are chargeable 
(as so often is the case) with much more and much worse than 
their leader. The reader must of course expect to find a con- 
siderable sprinkling of the religious jargon of the clique’; and for 
the benefit of those who are as little accustomed to it as ourselves, 
we will refer to one expression which not a little puzzled us, It 
is in an extract (p. 24) from the diary of Mr. J. Venn :— 


“‘13th.—Simeon of King’s walked over from Cambridge to see me; 

walked on the terrace with him and in church, Family prayers extem- 
pore—his engagement,” 
“His engagement "—what can this mean? Were it “ my en- 
gagement,” it would be intelligible, though still rather queer 
English, viz. that Mr. Venn was under engagement to have family 
prayers. But it is “‘his engagement,” i, e. Mr. Simeon’s engage- 
ment, Simple reader, it merely means that Mr. Simeon it was 
who on that occasion offered up some extempore prayers ! 

There is one painful subject which must always suggest itself 
to every Churchman’s mind in connexion with Mr. Simeon ; we 
mean his purchase of advowsons, for the purpose of securing in per- 
petuity (to employ his own phraseology) a Gospel ministry to the 
churches which he got possession of. We are not about to enter 
upon this subject now, further than to observe how little depend- 
ence can, after all, be placed on any collection of letters (one 
would have thought, the surest method of information) to give 
one an insight to the real history of the mind and projects of an 
individual. There are few acts of Mr. Simeon’s life more noto- 


' We might have said, the Calvinistic jargon of the clique ; for it is grounded on 
an assumption which is the genuine offspring of the elective exclusiveness of Cal- 
vinism, For instance, such phrases as the following are for ever occurring :—the 
Lord’s people, to denote the followers of the Simeon clique—the kingdom of our 
blessed Lord it is hoped may be advanced, that is, the preaching of Puritanism ; and 
the prosperity of Zion is used to denote that this is done to some extent—while a 
people fall of love means that crowds flocked to hear Mr. Simeon hold forth, So 
again another class of phrases :—“I had yesterday the most profitable season that I 
ever had for about three hours,” is a somewhat roundabout way of saying, that for 
three hours he talked without ceasing to some clergymen, who (we may presume) 
listened without interrupting : and that he made some impression on one of them 
is intimated by a “hope that Mr. Marsh’s hands were considerably strengthened.” 
All these phrases occur within six pages of each other, and are a sample of what 


yuns through the volume. 
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rious than this purchasing of livings; few points for information 
upon which one more ree turns to the Memoirs. And how 
much are we permitted to learn? Absolutely nothing! Mr. 
Carus and his party have (doubtless with the utmost prudence) 
aes back from the public eye as much as it was possible to with- 
hold of this iniquitous scheme for placing in the hands of a “ sect *” 
more patronage than falls to the lot of half the bishops on the 
bench. To be silent altogether upon it, would have been mani- 
festly imprudent. A few Jetters are therefore given by the editor, 
sufficient to show—what nobody doubted—Mr. Simeon’s anxiety 
on the subject ; but beyond this, and the names of one or two 
places in which he succeeded, we are told nothing. ‘ The un- 
righteous editor” (as Mr. Simeon calls the late admirable Mr. 
Rose, in speaking of a letter of his [Mr. Simeon’s] respecting these 
advowsons, inserted in the ‘ British Magazine” for May 16, 1836; 
of which insertion Mr. Simeon complains bitterly, as likely to do 
much damage to, if not ‘‘ to defeat, his plans "— Memoirs, pp. 778 
—781)—‘the unrighteous editor” of these Memoirs has, with 
more kindness than justice to the memory of his late friend and 
master, withheld every one of the letters of which that one sent to 
the “‘ British Magazine” was composed. And this is important ; 
for, among other things which were contained in that ‘ medle 
of injudicious matter” (truly, Mr. Simeon, most ‘ injudicious ” 
for any friend of thine to have let the world get sight of!), was 
a project to prevent “at any price” the patro of “‘ the great 
living at Northampton” from being vested in the hands of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and this in spite of the desire of the corpora- 
tion there. We believe that in this project Mr. Simeon suc- 
ceeded. But with regard to the whole of this painful subject 
we have one ray of hope; viz. that, when looked into by compe- 
tent authority, they may prove to be, what a writer in the “ Eng- 
lish Churchman” (April 29, 1847) hints that they are, illegal as 
“settlements in perpetuity.” Let us hope that they may so be 
proved ; for (as has been suggested) the transaction 1s nothing 
more or less than a second edition of the ‘“ Puritan feoffees ; 
and if the description of men who are now obtaining such a 
hold upon the doctrines and patronage of the Church be permitted 
to proceed in this unmolested, it can hardly “ fail to reduce her 
a second time under the yoke of Puritan ll | 
However, let us not part in bitterness. There are several faults, 
several omissions in these Memoirs, nor can we say that any ex- 
traordinary editorial skill has been displayed by Mr. Carus; we do, 


2 So early as 1810 Mr. Farish applies this term to Mr, Simeon’s followers. See 


p. 282. 
VOL. VII.—NO. XIV.—JUNE, 1847. 
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nevertheless, thank him for what he das done; and we repeat, 
that persons of all grades and shades of religious opinion may 

ruse this volume to their profit. The subject of the Memoirs 
ived to a very advanced age in the full enjoyment of the powers of 
his active mind ; and it would be strange indeed, if after seventy- 
seven years he had left nothing behind him which could instruct 
and edify us who remain. We will, at the risk of wearying, con- 
clude by an extract, which we specially commend to the attention 
of our brethren, in this age of reviving energy and zeal. 


“Tt is with me a fixed principle, that it requires more deeply-rooted 
zeal for God to keep within our strength for His sake, than to exceed it. 
Look at all the young ministers; they run themselves out of breath in 
a year or two, and in many instances never recover it. Is this wise ? 
I could easily break myself down in two or three days, and incapacitate 
myself for any future work. But would this be wise? Health and life 
are but of little importance to me so far as self is concerned: but they 
are of great importance so far as the service of God is interested; and 
it requires incomparably greater self-denial to restrain myself for Him, 
than it would do to expend my strength by imprudent exertions, Pro- 
bably many say, ‘See, how strong he is! he might surely do more.’ 
My answer is, ‘I am strong, because I do not do more. If I did more, 
I should soon do nothing, ,..... . And I the rather say this, be- 
cause I am a living witness to the things I utter. It is unwise to 
exceed our strength (I was laid by thirteen years), It is wise not to 
exceed it (I am now, through constant care, preaching at seventy-six 
with all the energy of youth).’”"—pp, 762, 763. 


x1.——The Commonitory of Vincent of Lerins; a new Translation, 
Surnished with an Tatreiduction Srom Bishop Jebb, an Appendix 
rom Bishop Beveridge, and Notes by the Translator. Balti- 
more: Joseph Robinson. 1847. 


WE are rejoiced at being able to congratulate the American 
Church on furnishing a reprint of this excellent standard of 
Catholic principle. ‘The work of Vincentius Lirinensis was ap- 
pealed to by the reformers of our church, when they boldly relied 
upon the ** Quod ubique, quod semper, quod ad omnibus ereditum 
est.” 

In reference to the corruptions of Rome, the editor says :— 


‘Those novelties cannot be maintained against the application of 
Vincent's rule. The twelve articles profanely added to the Nicene 
Symbol by the creed of Pius IV., however they may be bolstered up by 
a vain pretence of consent and universality, are utterly destitute of proof 
of antiquity, To remedy the defect, resort has been had, first to the 
supposition of a disciplina arcani, by which Romish tenets must have 
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been held for four hundred years in studious concealment, to come out 
only one by one, through the course of the ten following centuries of 
distraction and decline, both secular and ecclesiastical; and then, that 
failing, more recently to the theory of an assumed development, by. 
which the deposit once committed to the church, may enlarge itself and 
branch forth into new doctrines and practice, with progress of years and 
in the advancement of society. But these devices had been already 
exposed, by anticipation, as the fertile inventions of busy brains, seeking 
excuse for the inroads of ‘ profane novelties’ upon ‘ hallowed antiquity,’ 
in Vincent's simple, but cogent treatise.”—Preface, pp. ix. x. 


The edition is well printed, and in an apparently cheap form. 


x11.—A Compendium of Hebrew Grammar, designed to facilitate 
the study of the language, and simplify the system of the Vowel- 
points. By the Reo. W. Burcu, M.A., T.C.D. Dublin: 


McGlashan. 1847. 


WE quite agree with the author of this little work, that “a 
Grammar should be either very large or very small; either a 
Thesaurus or a Manual; either extending to the notice of every 
exception, in which case it is a book of reference for the library 
of the advanced student, or else a first book for the learner. 

The present work isa Manuat, “intended to afford facilities 
to the learner, derived mainly from an examination into the 
Analogies of the grammatical forms and inflections,” by which the 
author tells us that he 

“has succeeded, in not a few instances, in substituting one general for 
several special rules, and in so far combining the advantages of a Com- 
pendium and a Rationale of the Grammar; which, it is hoped, will be 
found to render this the better adapted for the purpose for which it is 
designed—an Introduction to the larger works [of Gesenius, Stewart, 
Hurwitz, Lee, &c. |”—Preface, p. v. 

To give an accurate opinion of the precise value of the book 
would require to have read it through. This we do not pretend 
to have done; but we have looked into it sufficiently to allow of 
our hazarding an opinion, that it seems to correspond with the 
author’s description, as just cited ; and will prove eminently useful 
to the class of learners for whom it is intended. ; 

The author’s fondness for cma ( men . — ue 
sympathize) may perhaps carry him, at times, a little too far; 
for Cocnee inv ine 4 Table of the Vowel-points,” at p. 4; but 
this is a small matter. And we believe that in his sections on 
the Changes of the Vowels in the process of inflection, and his 


Rules for the Pointing of the Verbs, he has considerably facilitated 
112 
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the acquirement of a knowledge of the Sacred Tongue ; particu- 
larly in the case of adults, to whom the learning memoriter is 
ordinarily a work of labour. We are not sure that we prefer his 
plan, in the Paradigms of Verbs, of inserting a line, thus ’ 
to mark the ground-form of the verb, to that which has been 
adopted in the modern editions, of printing it in b/ack ink, while 
the mutable portions are in red. 





x101.—The Pilgrimage: how God was' found of him that sought 
Him not; or Rationalism in the Bud, the Blade, and the Ear. 
A Tale for our Times. Tronslated from the German of C. A. 
Wivcvennaun. By Mrs. Stantey Carr. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. 1847. 


Tuts is a German religious novel, written for the purpose of 
showing how a Rationalist (of the German school) may return to 
faith in Christ. It is the work of a Lutheran, and is wanting in 
distinctness of tone. The author, evidently, does not hold the 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration ; and is not particular whether 
ea are Calvinists, Lutherans, or in the Roman communion, so 
ong as they hold the “life-giving” doctrine of the Atonement. 
Respecting the study of Church history, he speaks of it, as “a 
conflict in which narrow-minded pedantry, or false unchristian 
dogmas, have alternately carried the day:” he appears to acknow- 
— no Church authority in controversies of faith, and declares 
that 


“The Bible alone is the sole touchstone of religious truth.”— 
p. 270. 


Like many of the modern Lutherans, (who have in this for- 
gotten the principle of their Reformer,) the author appears to 
regard the doctrine of the devil and the flames of hell as “ biblical 
imagery, conveying a strong and vivid representation of a sow/- 
torment.” This view of the unreality of Satan and his kingdom 
is so strongly impressed on the minds of some of the modern 
Lutherans, that in one instance which we remember, a Lutheran 
lady who had lately entered the Roman church, expressed to us 
her wish that her new guides would dispense with her adherence 
to this one Catholic doctrine of the real personality of the devil. 

Ilaving made these few remarks on such portions of the work 
as we do not entirely approve, we feel bound to express our admi- 
ration of the earnest tone which pervades the whole story. We 
are almost led to imagine that the author is writing his own ex- 
periences, ‘The plot is somewhat rambling and extravagant, but 
not more so than the generality of German romances; and the 
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religious tone is far preferable to the usual sentimentalism ex: 
hibited in such productions. 

The translation is in indifferent English, however faithful it 
may be to the original. 


x1v.— The Unseen World; Communications with, real or imaginary, 
including Apparitions, Warnings, Haunted Places, Prophecies, 
Aerial Visions, Astrology, &c. London: Burns. 1847, 


WE really never were more puzzled as to how to speak of a book 
than of this one. To say that it is a tissue of absurdity, of asser- 
tions destitute of proof, and of narratives contrary to common 
sense, would not be the part of either a thoughtful or religiously- 
minded man. To declare our conviction of the truth of its various 
statements, and assign to it our unqualified approbation, would be 
as far removed as the other course, from the impression actually 
sae upon us by its perusal. We require more time and 
eisure to reflect upon the contents of the volume. On the gene- 
ral question we know of nothing terser than Dr. Johnson’s answer 
to Miss Seward—‘* Yes, Madam: this is a question which, after 
5000 years, is yet undecided; a question, whether in theology or 
philosophy, one of the most important that can come before the 
human understanding.” Nor ought we to go too confidently to 
work ; for it was finely said by Sir T. Brown, that ‘as in philo- 
sophy, so in divinity, the sturdy doubts and boisterous objections” 
which arise are to be overcome, “ not in a martial posture, but on 
our knees.” } 

For the volume itself, we are not particularly highly impressed 
with the philosophy, either natural or moral, of the writer, Asa 
moral philosopher he does not appear sufficiently accustomed to 
weigh evidence, or alive to the fact that there may be odd coinci- 
dences which neither are, nor would any good purpose be sub- 
served by supposing them to be, the result of the direct inter- 
ference of a special Providence, or (as we commonly say) of super- 
natural agency. For instance, it may be perfectly true that in 
the year 1280 “a tremendous clap of thunder was heard in a clear 
sky, and that some few days after the greater part of the city 
was consumed by an accidental fire, and the inhabitants were put 
under the ban of the empire;” and again “in 1440 a similar 
clap of thunder was heard in the same town, and was followed 
shortly after by the civil war.” But what then! The building of 
Tenterden steeple and the appearance of the Goodwin sands are 
said to have been nearly contemporaneous: but is there either proof 
or probability that the one was connected with the other, except as 
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mere coincidences in point of time? Oould it be shown that the 
inhabitants, or any one of them, understood the clap of thunder 
to portend the coming fire or the coming war, and took measures 
accordingly whereby he escaped from the calamity, the story 
would wear more of the appearance of a providential interposition. 
Providence does nothing in vain, nothing superfluously ; not that 
we are always able to discern the reason; still are we not bound 
to look for it? and, in the absence of any probable reason, to 
reserve our assent! ‘‘ Try the spirits,” is a rule which applies to 
more cases than one. 

As a natural philosopher we cannot say that the author shows, 
at best, much readiness of illustration. Thus in “ Night II.” (he 
calls his chapters nights) in order to demonstrate the symbolism 
of nature to the mystery of the Trinity, he tells us, that ‘in colour 
we have three neutrals, black, white, and grey,” which is about as 
unphilosophic an illustration as he could well have chosen. It is 
the more foolish, since one was ready to his hand philosophically 
true and beautifully adapted to his purpose. We need hardly say, 
that we mean the three primary colours of the prism—red, yellow, 
and blue, which, when united, produce the all-glorious white. And 
then, in place of some nonsense about form, which “ can address 
itself to the eye but in three ways,” he might with more propriety 
have turned to mechanics, and have shown that throughout the 
whole system of statics every thing is trine; all bodies rest on 
three points, and so on. Moreover we would beg to ask him, 
whether the cross is the on/y form which substances assume in 
erystallizing? if not, his illustration fails. 

The author is of opinion that the well-known feeling of desire 
to throw oneself down from any great height, is ‘the immediate 
effect of temptation ;” and he states that the same comet of 1680, 
which had appeared thrice before, viz. immediately after the death 
of Julius Cesar, in the reign of Justinian, and during the Cru- 
sades, “‘ may probably have accompanied, if it did not occasion (!), 
the flood.” 

That ‘there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in” most men’s “ philosophy,” with Shakspeare we quite 
believe. That there are many natural appearances which a pious 
mind may feed upon, and may employ, to remind him of heavenly 
matters,—as, for instance, a sailor may employ a mast, a railroad 
traveller the stationary signal-post, a botanist a certain order of 
plants, or a fowler a bird flying, in order to remind him of the 
cross of our salvation,—is quite true; but we cannot go along 
with certain persons, the author of this book among them, in 
thinking that all these things were so made, or caused to be made, 
by Providence, in order that we might be constantly reminded of 
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the cross. One writer,—and he a remarkably brilliant and in- 
structive writer,—in alluding to this subject, goes so far as 
gravely to assure us that, “as modern anatomists have suggested, 
the whole animal world is framed upon this type—a central 
column with lateral processes.” Now, we confess it does seem to 
us a less inverted, more simple, and therefore more true way of 
yiewing matters, to say that the cross was made to fit man, and 
not man to remind us of the cross. We never have been able to 
persuade ourselves that spires were invented in order to remind 
one of the upward-striving life, or a clergyman’s bands in order 
to signify the two covenants (though certain modern “ ecclesiolo- 

ists” would denounce us as heretics for such opinions), any more 
than that the Monument was built in order to remind one of “a 
tall bully.” 

In conclusion, we may assure the reader, that of whatever mea- 
sure of faith or credulity he may be possessed, he will find this 
little volume supply him with an ample fund for amusement, and, 
we are bound to add, an ample fund for graver thought. 


xv.—1. Theoria. By Dicsy P. Starkey, Barrister-at-Law. 
Dublin: M‘Glashan. 1847. 

2. The Book of Poetry. Seoond edition, enlarged. London: 
Burns. 1847. 


1.—TueE author of the former of these two works is at the pains to 
tell his readers that ‘“‘ Theoria” is derived from a Greek word, 
and has been adopted by a modern essayist to denote the opera- 
tion of the faculty by which we receive the moral impressions of 
beauty ; and he “ventures to hope that that faculty may be 
indulged, not merely with safety, but with advantage.” The 
volume consists of poems of every variety of length, from twenty 
pages to a sonnet. We have, upon the whole, been favourabl 
impressed with it. Mr. Starkey is not as yet what we should call 
a poet, though certainly he every now and then gives vent to 
poetic thoughts, and clothes them in poetic words. The digjecti 
membra poete abound, while, as a whole, the poems fall short. 
For instance, we think that 


‘* Rough the blows roll round the dusky bole” 


well echoes to the axes of the fellers of the princely oak: while 
one sticks for a moment in the hard wood, the others follow on 


in quick succession. The following is happily expressed : 


‘¢ Oh, be it far from thee 
To turn from forest altars! they may be 
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Rude, but like stones where Druid legends dwell, 
There’s grandeur in the fables that they tell!” 


We like the “ Poplin Weaver,” (imitated from the French of 
Beranger,) as also the “‘ Fate of Ahab ;” and particularly the 
‘‘ Three Visions of Cain.” Here and there we find a line which 
it is most difficult to scan, but this seems to be a matter quite of 
secondary importance in modern poetry. Near the commence- 
ment of the first poem he uses “ Jay” for “‘lie”—as it a to 
us, an unpardonable compromise between grammar and rhyme. 
But at p. 16 there is something worse than that: the poem is 
called ** The Death of the Oak,” and in the course of it we are 
pained by the following needless irreverence :— 


** Stand away for many a span! 
His heavy head begins to sway— 
He reels like a drunken man— 
God! ’tis a mighty tree— 
Stand away! 
A pause—we want to breathe more free [lege, freely }— 
A pause—we want to pray.” 


This equally unnecessary and unbecoming introduction of the 
sacred name is rendered even more glaringly improper by the 
close juxta-position of the concluding line. ‘* May I never men- 
tion Thy venerable name, unless on solemn, just, and devout 
occasions,” was the prayer of a holy bishop ; and if it be shocking 
to one’s feelings to hear it done in trivial conversation, it is far 
worse to find the irreverence carried into print. 

2.— Whether the latter little volume bs been much or little 
improved or enlarged since the first edition, we do not know; but, 
at any rate, it appears to be a very nice little book. 


xvi.—l. A Wreath of Lilies. A Gift for the Y. es) By the Writer 
of Infant Hymnings, Hymns and Scenes of Childhood, &c. . Lon- 
don: Burns. 1847. 

2. Tales for the Young. By Hans Curist1an ANDERSEN. A 
new translation. London: Burns. 1847. 


3. The Book of Fable and Allegory. London: Burns. 


Aut three are very pretty books; the two latter rather younger 
than the former one ; and all three (it is almost superfluous to 
add, as coming from the shop of Mr. Burns) very prettily got up. 
We are not sure that quite sufficient discrimination has been 


exercised in regard of No. 2; we mean sufficient care not so to 
relate fiction that it may not (considering the, probably, extreme 
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youth of the reader) be mistaken for truth: for instance, in the 
touchingly beautiful tale of “The Angel.” 


With regard to No. 1, our readers will welcome a fresh publi- 
cation from the authoress of “ Hymns and Scenes of Childhood ;” 
nor will their anticipations be disappointed in the tenderness of 
womanly feeling, the practical examples drawn from those of old, 
and the poetical simplicity of language in which deep and holy 
things are clothed for young and loving minds. Hence we the more 
regret that we are obliged to join with the objectors mentioned 
in the concluding note, in fearing lest the introduction of uncer- 
tain legends and traditions may not have the (by her, we are sure, 
unwished-for) effect of confusing authorized and unauthorized 
records in the minds of the young. Nor, indeed, can we heartily 
approve of the minute dwelling in detail on all the imagined and 
imaginary actions and feelings of the Blessed Virgin, about whom 
Holy Scripture has, doubtless not without a meaning, maintained 
a significant silence. At any rate, with the warning of a sister 
Church before us, it is surely a questionable step to imbue tender 
minds with what may ultimately facilitate their steps towards a 
path which has been fraught with so much danger to others of 
maturer growth. hy | 

The flowers strung upon this ‘‘ Wreath” are well diversified, 
and occasionally a little poem lends a grateful assistance to the 
beauty of the whole. e would particularly specify ‘* Home,” 
at p. 125. 


xvit.—A Year of Consolation. By Mrs. Burier, late Fanny 
Kemsie. In2 vols. London: Moxon. 1847. 


Tus work is one of the many instances of ‘ book-making” or 
writing for writing’s sake by one who has nothing new to impart, 
and who finds it difficult to patch together materials sufficient for 
two octavo volumes. A journey to Rome, anda year spent in 
the Eternal City and its environs, is not altogether a novel theme, 
especially when treated with the light and thoughtless hand of a 
lady-tourist, whose views and opinions are rather those of a 
worldly-minded and frivolous person than of one who has been 
accustomed to associate with the more thoughtful or serious 
among her countrywomen. A tone of mawhish sentiment per- 
vades the volume; and, from time to time, allusions are made to 
the subject of her grief; which, unlike the ordinary manifesta- 
tions of that passion, rather courts than shuns the public gaze. 
Mrs. Butler has the same liberal bigotry (for we know not how 
else to designate that Protestant turn of mind) which charac- 
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Rude, but like stones where Druid legends dwell, 
There’s grandeur in the fables that they tell!” 


We like the ‘ Poplin Weaver,” (imitated from the French of 
Beranger,) as also the “‘ Fate of Ahab ;” and particularly the 
‘Three Visions of Cain.” Here and there we find a line which 
it is most difficult to scan, but this seems to be a matter quite of 
secondary importance in modern poetry. Near the commence- 
ment of the first poem he uses “ lay” for “‘lie”—as it appears to 
us, an unpardonable compromise between grammar and rhyme. 
But at p. 16 there is something worse than that: the poem is 
called ** The Death of the Oak,” and in the course of it we are 
pained by the following needless irreverence :— 


** Stand away for many a span! 
His heavy head begins to sway— 
He reels like a drunken man— 
God! ’tis a mighty tree— 
Stand away! 
A pause—we want to breathe more free [lege, freely }— 
A pause—we want to pray.” 


This equally unnecessary and unbecoming introduction of the 
sacred name is rendered even more glaringly improper by the 
close juxta-position of the concluding line. ‘* May I never men- 
tion Thy venerable name, unless on solemn, just, and devout 
occasions,” was the prayer of a holy bishop; and if it be shocking 
to one’s feelings to hear it done in trivial conversation, it is far 
worse to find the irreverence carried into print. 

2.— Whether the latter little volume has been much or little 
improved or enlarged since the first edition, we do not know; but, 
at any rate, it appears to be a very nice little book. 


xvi.—l. A Wreath of Lilies. A Gift for the Young. By the Writer 
of Infant Hymnings, Hymns and Scenes of Childhood: &c. . Lon- 
don: Burns. 1847. 


2. Tales for the Young. By Hans CuristiaAn ANDERSEN. A 
new translation. London: Burns, 1847. 


3. The Book of Fable and Allegory. London: Burns. 


Au. three are very pretty books; the two latter rather younger 
than the former one ; and all three (it is almost superfluous to 
add, as coming from the shop of Mr. Burns) very prettily got up. 
We are not sure that quite sufficient discrimination has been 
exercised in regard of No. 2; we mean sufficient care not so to 
relate fiction that it may not (considering the, probably, extreme 
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youth of the reader) be mistaken for truth: for instance, in the 
touchingly beautiful tale of “‘The Angel.” 


With regard to No. 1, our readers will welcome a fresh publi- 
cation from the authoress of “ Hymns and Scenes of Childhood ;” 
nor will their anticipations be disappointed in the tenderness of 
womanly feeling, the practical examples drawn from those of old, 
and the poetical simplicity of language in which deep and holy 
things are clothed for young and loving minds. Hence we the more 
regret that we are obliged to join with the objectors mentioned 
in the concluding note, in fearing lest the introduction of uncer- 
tain legends and traditions may not have the (by her, we are sure, 
unwished-for) effect of confusing authorized and unauthorized 
records in the minds of the young. Nor, indeed, can we heartily 
approve of the minute dwelling in detail on all the imagined and 
imaginary actions and feelings of the Blessed Virgin, about whom 
Holy Scripture has, doubtless not without a meaning, maintained 
a significant silence. At any rate, with the warning of a sister 
Church before us, it is surely a questionable step to imbue tender 
minds with what may ultimately facilitate their steps towards a 
path which has been fraught with so much danger to others of 
maturer growth. 

The flowers strung upon this ‘“‘ Wreath” are well diversified, 
and occasionally a little poem lends a grateful assistance to the 
beauty of the whole. e would particularly specify ‘‘ Home,” 
at p. 125. 


xvit.—A Year of Consolation. By Mrs. Burien, late Fanny 
Kems_E. In 2 vols. London: Moxon. 1847. 


Tus work is one of the many instances of ‘ book-making” or 
writing for writing’s sake by one who has nothing new to impart, 
and who finds it difficult to patch together materials sufficient for 
two octavo volumes. A journey to Rome, anda year spent in 
the Eternal City and its environs, is not altogether a novel theme, 
especially when treated with the light and t 1oughtless hand of a 
lady-tourist, whose views and opinions are rather those of a 
worldly-minded and frivolous person than of one who has been 
accustomed to associate with the more thoughtful or serious 
among her countrywomen. A tone of matwkish sentiment per- 
vades the volume; and, from time to time, allusions are made to 
the subject of her grief; which, unlike the ordinary manifesta- 
tions of that passion, rather courts than shuns the public gaze. 
Mrs. Butler has the same liberal bigotry (for we know not how 
else to designate that Protestant turn of mind) which charac- 
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terizes the mass of our countrymen whom one meets on the Con- 
tinent. She aims at liberality without being truly catholic. She 
glosses over the surface without reconciling fundamental principles. 
Such persons imagine that by toleration of hostile dogmas they 
are producing unity of thought. This is far from the truth. The 
Evangelical Alliance might exist through all eternity without pro- 
ducing catholic unity among the allied sectaries. ‘The movement 
towards unity should spring from the foundation, and not be 
stretched over the surface. Tt should aim at singleness of thought 
before it strives for outward toleration and regard. We have 
noticed this especially, because of the use which Mrs. Butler (in 
common with a great many of our writers) makes of the word 
** Catholic.” She evidently does not consider herself to be a 
** Catholic.” She has no leaning towards the Church of Rome ; 
and still less to the United Armenian Communion :— 





** Monsignore persuaded us to go to-day to the Armenian 
church, where, by his account, the celebrations and services were re- 
markably beautiful and imposing. Thither accordingly we went, and 
were conducted into a very small church or chapel, formed in every 
respect like a theatre. In front of the benches, which occupied the 
flcor of the room, and which exactly resembled the arrangement and 
furnishing of a pit, was a row of arm-chairs, reserved for seats or stalls, 
for certain high Church dignitaries; immediately before these rose a 
sort of stage, with two columns forming exactly a proscenium, between 
which was hung a curtain of gaudy-coloured flowered calico.. In front 
of this curtain was a small portable reading-desk ; to the right and left 
of the walls were gaudy pictures and tawdry altars; and compared with 
the splendid decorations of the Roman Catholic churches, the whole 
thing appeared like one of the theatres on the Boulevards at Paris, com- 
pared with the Académie Royale. At the back of the pit was a low 
sort of wooden screen; and between this and the gate which opened 
upon the street, a numerous, noisy, dirty crowd of gaping spectators 
pressed themselves with unceremohious curiosity. After waiting a long 
while for the service to begin, a priest, in an extremely gay dress of 
pink and green satin, profusely embroidered with gold and silver, came 
from behind the curtain, and opening a book on the desk—the Scrip- 
tures, I believe—began reading, or rather chanting aloud in a most 
monotonous nasal tone, which was as unpleasant as ludicrous to ears 
unaccustomed to it. This chanting lasted a very long time, and towards 
the end of it five other priests came also from behind the curtain, and 
stationed themselves in front of it, joining their voices in alternate re- 
sponses to the performance of their predecessor. At length the calico 
curtains were drawn aside, and the high altar was revealed, with the 
primate or high-priest most gorgeously adorned standing in front of it, 
supported by two other priests in almost equally splendid dresses. . . « 
The dresses of all the priests were extremely gorgeous ; but it irked 
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me excessively, under the green and pink and yellow satin robes 
of the choristers and assistants, to detect the dirty stockings and coarse 
boots and shoes of common every-day modern attire; the whole thing 
was so like an indifferent theatrical spectacle, where the same show of 
dirty boots and shoes and trowser-legs obtrudes itself below the cos- 
tumes of some splendid Eastern guard, or Roman senator’s red-striped 
toga. The service now performed by these priests exceeded in the 
grotesqueness of the intonations in which it was chanted, any thing I 
ever heard, or could have surmised ; and in spite of the most serious 
annoyance at experiencing such an effect from any worship, 1 found 
myself almost in convulsions of suppressed laughter, which I in vain 
endeavoured to control or conceal, and which painfully seized and shook 
me from head to foot at each renewal, after a pause, of these extraordi- 
nary sounds,”’—vol. i. p. 255, and following. 


Such is Mrs. Butler’s reverent account of a form of Christian 
worship. In her knowledge and appreciation of art, Mrs. Butler 
is‘scarcely more happy than in her theological observations. Her 
comments on the works of Cornelius and Overbeck afford us the 
best clue to the bent of hermind. The first has all the vagueness 
of Milton, the second all the catholicity of Dante. She, of course, 
girs Cornelius. She informs us, that in the illustrations of the 
1 


fe of our Lord, by the latter, 


“there was nothing sectarian, nothing especially revealing his own 
peculiar form of Christianity, nothing that was not the highest expres- 
sion of the religion of Christ ; not that of any particular body of his 
followers. It would have been impossible to tell, from contemplating 
these designs, to what denomination their author belonged, and equally 
impossible not to feel assured that he was a devout Christian.”’—vol. i, 


p-. 185. 


It is strange that the authoress, who says she prefers statuary 
to ie makes no mention of the studios of Tenerani, Finelli, 
or Wolff, or of our own countrymen, Gibson, Wyatt, Theed, and 
so many others. In the studio of Tenerani she would have found a 
work of Christian statuary, in his “ Descent from the Oross,” 
which proves that painting and poetry, music and architecture, 
are not the only sesthetical media in which our faith may be 
symbolized. 

Mrs. Butler’s summer was spent at Frascati. The Pope died 
during her absence from Rome. She is in raptures with Pius IX., 
filling many pages with very amusing anecdotes about him; and 
all that she says respecting him is confirmatory of the public 
opinion he enjoys. We trust we have not been too severe in our 
animadversions upon this work: but, considering that the sub- 
ject is so hackneyed, something more, either of depth, or of 
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humour, or of cleverness in sketching men and things, than Mrs, 
Butler has here shown, were requisite to make a book about a 


Year in Rome. 


xvi1t.—Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China, 
and on the Chinese Language. By Tuomas Taytor Mea- 
pows. London: Allen and Co. 


in the state of our present relations with the Chinese empire, 
a great desire has been felt to obtain a more perfect knowledge 
of the language; the difficulties of which, together with other 
causes, have much restricted our intercourse with that singular 
nation. Mr. Meadows’s work will prove a valuable acquisition to 
the student. The author’s situation of interpreter to the British 
consulate necessarily placed him in a favourable position for 
acquiring a practical knowledge of the peculiarities of the lan- 
guage. 

The author particularly points out the difference between the 
business style and the ancient style ;—the latter 1s peculiar for 
having a number of useless characters termed hsii, or empty, 
which ar_ very difficult for the European to appreciate ; while 
the former, from being terse and concise, offers to the student 
comparatively but few difficulties. It is easier of acquisition 
than the style littéraire or wau ch‘aug ; and in it all the statistical 
works are written, the penal and other codes, as well as all 
official addresses to the emperor. In note 8 will be found some 
useful observations on the difficulties which have to be encoun- 
tered in learning to read and speak the Chinese; which, unlike 
the case with European languages, are literally distinct from each 
other. 

Mr. Meadows complains of the great want of a good dictionary. 
Morrison’s and Medhurst’s, although valuable works for the 
period, he finds very deficient, and more especially because the 
pronunciation of the words is not given according to the Pekin 
colloquial, which, like London English, is the pure language of 
the empire. He recommends the student to abstain from ac- 
quiring more than one variety of the colloquial, that of the court 
being the most generally useful. The author’s remarks upon the 
very peculiar attributes of the Chinese language, called intonations, 
or shéng, of which there are four, and which prove a most formid- 
able stumbling-block to the European, are sufficiently interesting 
to be quoted from his own words :— 


“The shéng are not produced by any alteration of the vowel-sound ; 
for sounds which we can only write with one and the same vowel,—as, 
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for instance, a in faug, fau, u in chu,—are pronounced with all the dif- 
ferent shéng; they are not formed by any modification of the con- 
sonants, for in words which contain no consonants at all, the shéng are 
perhaps most distinctly heard; neither do they consist in quickness or 
slowness, i. e. in a change of the duration of time taken to pronounce 
the words; and still less do they consist in loudness or lowness, i. e. 
that alteration which renders a sound audible at a distance, or only 
close at hand. The shéng are produced solely by the sinking, rising, 
or non-alteration of the sound, as it would stand in the gamut; i. e. 
supposing a word to be pitched at B, it will, with some of the shéng, 
rise higher in the scale, to C, D, or E; with others, it will maintain 
the B; and with others again, it will sink to A and G. It seems to 
me that the shéng give the words an absolute place in the gamut; i. e. 
that certain words, when properly pronounced, always commence with 
C, and rise gradually to I, and that, if pitched at B, and made to rise 
to D, they cease, to a Chinese ear, to be the words intended, and either 
become another word of the language, or no word at all. This is par- 
ticularly perceptible in the Canton pronunciation of the provincial dia- 
lect; and if any one will listen to a coolie talking, he cannot fail to 
observe how the successive sounds take wide leaps up and down the 


gamut.”’—pp. 59—61. 


The following is an amusing instance of the ludicrous mistakes 
which may be made by not properly observing these puzzling 
shéng :— 

‘In making out a report to the superintendent of customs of the 
export cargo of a ship about to leave, I took the English manifest, and 
read aloud, in Chinese, the various articles, to a clerk, who was sitting 
by me with his writing implements. The last species of goods, of a 
very large cargo, happened to be ‘ vitrified ware ;’ this is called ‘tu* 
shau' leau‘,’ in Chinese; I, however, gave a wrong intonation, and 
said, ‘ tu' shau’ leau*;’ whereupon the Chinese instantly lifted his 
hand from the paper, and looked at me with surprise, and only stared 
the more when I repeated the words; with great reason, too, for I was, 
in fact, deliberately and distinctly telling him, that the large and very 
valuable cargo I had just enumerated had been ‘all burnt up,’ such 
being the only meaning of the three words I uttered.” —p. 65. 


Our space will not permit us to enter into the merits of Mr. 
Meadows’s plan for an improved orthography, adapted to the 
Pekin pronunciation of the colloquial Chinese ; but it appears to 
us that his suggestions would much facilitate so difficult a matter. 
The author’s observations upon the best method of doing awa 
with the general use of opium in China, merit attention. Both 
in a moral and political point of view, it is a subject of great im- 
portance. ‘The coloured lithographs of Chinese costumes which 
accompany this volume, are beautiful specimens of the kind. 
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xix.—Journal of a Few Months’ Residence in Portugal, and 
Glimpses of the South of Spain. In 2 vols. London: Moxon. 


Now-o-days, it is the fashion for many of our fair countrywomen 
to leave their English homes, and to rove about in different parts 
of the world, but without the slightest intention of writing a book 
—at least so they occasionally affirm in that sometimes necessary 
apology to the reading public, entitled the ‘* Preface ;” though, for 
the most part, the lively and brilliant scenes which our “lady travel- 
lers ” so forcibly depict, render us indebted for many pleasant hours 
passed in perusing their works. The present volumes are modestly 
brought before the public in the form of notes, from a desultory 
journal prepared for the perusal of friends at home, and not 
intended to enter into competition with the numerous Guide and 
Hand-books which keep pace with the opening railways. The 
authoress’s main inducement, she tells us, 1s to remove many of 
the prejudices against the Portuguese people, and their beautiful 
country, and to induce other tourists to become familiar with a 
land replete with the most interesting historical recollections, and 
now as easy of access as the banks of the Rhine. The work 
before us is wanting in that brilliancy of description, which places 
the reader by the side of the tourist ; but otherwise it appears to 
give a faithful description of the country and different objects of 
interest. 

The illustration of the Magpie on the title-page, with the label 
in its beak, and the words “‘ Por bem,” refers to one of the ver- 
sions, as related by their guide, of the well-known anecdote of 
John the First chancing to meet one of the maids of honour in 
the great dining-room of the palace at Cintra, and presenting her 
with a rose, at the same time saluting her on the cheek. The 
queen unfortunately entered at the same moment at another door, 
and the king, in his confusion, could only say ‘* Por bem, por bem,” 
meaning that he intended no harm. Her majesty, however, with- 
drew without saying a word, and revenged herself by having the 
ceiling of the room covered with magpies, each having a rosc- 
branch in its claw, and the label in its beak, with the words on it 
that the king had uttered. 


xx.— Tales of Adventure by Sea and Land. London: Burns. 


Dunrine the last few years some very agreeable narratives have 
been received from our transatlantic neighbours, written by those 
who, from circumstances or choice, have voluntarily taken to the 
hardships of a sea-life, and that of the most arduous description, 
viz. before the mast. In reading these works, we have been 
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struck with the indomitable perseverance and energy which has 
enabled a young man to exchange the comforts of civilization, 
and to pass through so apparently hopeless a life. 

The volume before us is an agreeable collection of “ adventures,” 
illustrating the perseverance and courage of different nations, and 
taken from the most authentic sources. The introductory chapter, 
chiefly compiled from an American work, will be read with inter- 
est; and the author’s observations upon the utter neglect of the 
sailor by most owners and captains of merchant-vessels merit 
attention. No books of any kind are on board to relieve the 
monotony of a sea-life to those able to read them; but we trust, 
as the author remarks, that the period has arrived when wise and 
good men will commence the honourable work of improving the 
condition of the sailor both morally and physically ; and this, not 
only at sea, but by providing him with some asylum ashore, where 
he may be saved from that dissipation and riot which very soon 
consume his hard-earned wages. Of course the foregoing remarks 
will be understood to apply to the American service, the case in 
our own navy being happily different. 


xxI.—Select Poetry,- chiefly Sacred, of the Time of James the 
First: collected and edited by Enywarv Farr, #sq. London: 
Parker. 


‘Tuts little volume forms an interesting addition to one already 
published—* Select. Poetry of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 
In his preface Mr. Farr tells us, that, during his researches for 
his earlier work, he met with so many unknown writers of the 
reign of King James, whose poetical thoughts he conceived to be 
too beautiful to be lost to posterity, that he conceived he should 
be rendering a service by collecting and publishing them in their 
present form. Those who are at all familiar with the authors of 
sacred poetry of those times will find very many names totally 
unknown, but not less worthy of being remembered, as well for 
their poetic ideas as for the tone of _ devotional feeling which 
pervades them. Appended to the collection are some brief notices 
of those writers which the editor has selected. The following, by 
William Drummond, is one, amongst many others, which, did our 
space admit it, we should select as an interesting specimen of the 


poetry of by-gone times :— 
‘6 PROVIDENCE. 


Of this fair volumne which wee World doe name, 
If we the sheetes and leaues could turne with care, 
Of him who it corrects, and did it frame, 

Wee cleare might read the art and wisedome rare ; 
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Finde out his power which wildest pow’rs doth tame, 
His prouidence extending euery where, 

His iustice, which proud rebels doth not spare, 

In euery page, no period of the same ; 

But sillie wee, like foolish children, rest 

Well pleased with coloured velumne, leaues of gold, 
Faire dangling ribbones, Jeauing what is best, 

Of the great writer’s sense ne’er taking hold ; 

Or if by chance we stay our mindes on ought, 

It is some picture on the margine wrought.”—p. 290. 


xx11—A History of the French Revolution. London: Burns. 


A cLEAR and concise account of the principal facts which occurred 
during the French Revolution, from the rise of the Girondists to 
the fall of Robespierre, which forms the first part. To this is 
added the rise and fall of Napoleon, from the period when he 
assumed the command of the army by order of the Convention on 
the 13th Vendémiaire, to the close of his extraordinary career at 
St. Helena. This short work will form a useful introduction to 
the study of the more elaborate histories from which the present 
compiler has drawn his materials. 


xx1t.—The Birds of Jamaica. By Puirie Henry Gosse. 
London: Van Voorst. 


Mr. Gossr has already made himself so favourably known by his 
‘* Canadian Naturalist,” that we were prepared to find the present 
volume an acceptable addition to other works upon ornithology ; 
nor have our expectations been disappointed. It displays a close 
and accurate observation ; and the information is conveyed in an 
easy and agreeable manner, and abounds in interesting anec- 
dotes of the feathered tribe of that part of the world. We have 
hitherto known but little of the habits of the birds of Jamaica ; 
and it appears that nearly two hundred are now ascertained to 
belong to that Fauna. The author's efforts to domesticate some 
of the exquisite species of humming-birds, with the view of bring- 
ing them to England, will be read with much interest. From 
their great delicacy, (reminding one of the transient life of many 
beautiful wild flowers, which upon being gathered fade and dic 
before their tender colours can be transferred to the sketch-book, ) 
all his attempts proved abortive; for though he succeeded so far 
as to inure them to the confinement of a room, directly they were 
transferred to a cage, they began to pine away, not so much from 
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the confinement (so Mr. Gosse suggests), as from their inability 
to supply themselves with flies, which form a large portion of 
their food; at least such appeared to be the case on examining the 
stomach of one or two of them after death, which in a healthy 
state is almost the size of a pea, and distended with insects, but 
had collapsed, and could with difficulty be distinguished, notwith- 
standing they frequently sipped the syrup which was placed in 
their cage. The following extract gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of these “tropical gems” during the period they were suf- 
fered to go at large in the author's room :— 


‘In the autumn, however, they began to be numerous again on the 
mountain; and having on the 13th of November captured two young 
males’’ (of the species termed Polytmus) “sucking the pretty pink 
flowers of Urena lobata, I brought them home in a covered basket. 
The tail feathers of the one were undeveloped, those of the other half 
their full length. I did not cage them, but turned them out into the 
open room, in which the daily work of preparing specimens was carried 
on, having first secured the doors and windows. They were lively, but 
not wild; playful towards each other, and tame with respect to myself, 
sitting unrestrained for several seconds at a time on my finger. I col- 
lected a few flowers, and placed them in a vase on a high shelf; and to 
these they resorted immediately. But I soon found that they paid 
attention to none but Asclepias curassavica, and slightly to a large 
Ipomea. On this I went out and gathered a large bunch of Asclepias, 
and was pleased to observe that on the moment of my entering the 
room one flew to the nosegay and sucked while I held it in my hand. 
The other soon followed, and then both these lovely creatures were 
buzzing together within an inch of my face, probing the flowers so 
eagerly as to allow their bodies to be touched without alarm. These 
flowers being placed in another glass, they visited each bouquet in turn, 
now and then flying after each other playfully through the room, or 


alighting on various objects.” 


One of them struck itself while flying, and died. 


“ The other continued its vivacity : perceiving that he had exhausted 
the flowers, I prepared a tube made of the barrel of a goose-quill, which 
I inserted into the cork of a bottle to secure its steadiness and upright 
position, and filled with juice of sugar-cane. I then took a large 
Ipomea, and having cut off the bottom, I slipped the flower over the 
tube, so that the quill took the place of the nectary of the flower. The 
bird flew to it in a moment, clung to the bottle rim, and bringing his 
beak perpendicular, thrust it into the tube. It was at once evident 
that the repast was agreeable; for he continued pumping for several 
seconds, and on his flying off, I found the quill emptied. As he had 
torn off the flower in his eagerness for more, and even followed the 
fragments of the corolla, as they lay on the table, to search them, I 
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refilled the quill, and put a blossom of the marvel of Peru into it, so 
that the flower expanded over the top. The little toper found it again, 
and after drinking freely, withdrew his beak, but the blossom was ad- 
hering to it as a sheath. This incumbrance he presently got rid of, and 
then (which was most interesting to me) he returned immediately, and 
inserting his beak into the bare quill, finished its contents. He slept 
as they all do, with the head not behind the wing, but slightly 
drawn back on the shoulders. After some hours he fled through a 
door which I had incautiously left open, and darting through the win- 
dow of the next room, escaped, to my no small chagrin.”—pp. 114— 
116. 


The peculiar and melodious notes of the Solitaire are described 
with much interest. At the first dawn of day these minstrels of the 
forest commence their anthems, for such is the term which may be 
applied to their sweet and lengthened notes, blending with those 
of their own species in solemn cadence. What a contrast to the 
crow, whose deep guttural tones resemble the intonations of some 
savage language—but each in their way examples of the beautiful 
and admirable design of the great Creator! We cannot dwell 
further upon the interesting matter contained in this volume, but 


must recommend it for general perusal. The notes by Mr. Hill, . 


which continually occur, are replete with information. 


xxtv.—A_ Vision of Peace; ov, Thoughts in Verse on the late 
Secessions from the English Church. By Wi..iam Jon 
per, MA., Rector of Waldringfeld. London: Churton. 


Tur title of this poem at once explains its object. The tone 
throughout is so thoroughly Christian, the style so unaffected, 
that no one who can justly appreciate piety and humility will 
peruse the Vision of Peace without feeling his heart warm to- 
wards the author. ‘The poetical merits of the work are consider- 
able, and the allusions to Scripture very felicitous. As an example 
of the doctrine and style, we take the following passage, in which 
Mr. Edge speaks of the Communion of Saints :— 


‘** With joy we realize in thought 
That we in very deed are brought 
Into a holy brotherhood 
With all things perfect, pure, and good ; 
Joined by one Spirit and one Head 
To angels and the righteous dead, 
And every denizen of earth 
To whom is given the second birth. 
Like to a house by God’s own hands 
Built with materials from all lands, 
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Of which the choicest and the best 

In deep majestic silence rest. 

As strong foundations low they lie 
Beyond the ken of mortal eye ; 

Firmly concreted into one 

Upon a well-tried corner Stone! 

No winds the topmost turret shake, 
But those deep-laid foundations quake ; 
No shock can e’en one stone befal, 

But quick vibration runs through all. 


** Or like a tree whose strength is found 


To lie in roots deep under ground ; 
Severed from them its lofty head, 


No more in countless boughs would spread ; 


Sapless and sere, its arms would fly, 
The sport of each wind passing by ; 
Its bare trunk rotting day by day, 

By slow degrees would drop away ; 
And the dissevered roots, denied 

A channel for the rushing tide, 

(Which in its quickening upward course 
Was wont a vigorous life to force 

Into the swelling budding wood, ) 

Are fain to die for loss of blood ! 

Close commerce must exist between 
Visible branch and root unseen ; 

The former on expanding leaves 

The sparkling nut’rous dew receives ; 
And through the pores, in gentle gales, 
Th’ ‘impalpable, soft air’ inhales ; 

The latter, running deep and low, 

In search of luscious food doth go ; 
Which with ten thousand fibrous lips 
Insatiably it ever sips. 

Thence nourishment and strength ascend, 
And with the downward juices blend, 
Till bursting streams of liquid life 

In every bow and twig are rife ! 

So saints on earth and saints at rest 
With closest sympathy are blest ; 

God’s breath on us can never blow, 
Nor showers of grace descend, but lo! 
Through the bright sea of blissful souls 
A wave of joy and glory rolls! _ 

For branch and root like profit gain 
From freshening breeze and genial rain. 
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XXV.—MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Dr. Hoox has put forth a new edition, with notes and preface, of 
Dean Comber’s Advice to Roman Catholics in England; and Mr. 
Bohn has reprinted Dr. Ockley’s History of the Saracens, in his 
Standard Library. Among sermons, we ought to mention one 
on “ The only authorized Christian Ministry,” by Rev. W. H. 
Tyndall, F.S.S. (Seeley.) We really are surprised that any one 
can have the assurance at this time of day, to go on urging argu- 
ments which have been long since urged and refuted, ad 
nauseam. Mr. T. asks, after stating the theory of the Aposto- 
lical Suecession,—since ‘‘ miracles, the credentials of the Apo- 
stolic age, have long since ceased,—where shall be found the 
Father’s recognition, where the recognition by the Son, where 
the recognition by the Holy Ghost, as his ambassadors, of 
the pope’s cardinals, bishops, and other clergy, who have assumed 
the title of his representatives!’ ‘ The Church's Confession of 
Nin,” by the Rev. W. I. Rawstone, is a Visitation Sermon, the 
import of which is not very happily designated by the title, but 
which nevertheless will well repay perusal. Without pledging 
ourselves to agree with every word, we have received higher 
gratification from this discourse, than from any which has come 
under our eyes for some time past. ‘ The Church, the teacher of 
Christ's little children,” by Bishop Doane, is a faithful address on 
an important topic. This reminds us of a Letter, addressed to 
Dr. Hlook, by the Rev. J. Hamilton, having for its title, “* Can 
the Church accept the Government Plan of Education ?” (Riving- 
tons.) The spirit of the answer which Mr. Hamilton makes to 
this question may be readily understood, when we find him 
describing the Government Plan (and truly describing it, as we 
believe) as ‘a measure so extensive, that when carried out it will 
be equal to the necessities of the population ; so liberal, that 
contending political parties may aceept it without scruple ; so 
guarded, that it shall provide sufficient security for religious 
teaching ; so adapted to the Church, that it may be grafted upon 
her parochial system ; yet sufficiently unfettered to leave Dissen- 
ters to the freedom of their religious principles; one, in short, 
which will recognize what is common to all religious men, and 
leave them ground to run an equal race for what is distinctive.” 
As he says elsewhere, “It mects the voluntary system at its 
failing point, and gives it permanency and vigour. It is assistive, 
not supplantive; it is to aid and stimulate, not to repress.” 
We recommend this Letter to the attention of all; together 
with an able pamphlet, full of statistical information, drawn up by 
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the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, entitled “Crime and Education.” 


On this most important subject we desire to direct attention to 
the “ English Journal of Education ;” the more we see of it, the 
better we like it: and the May number contains an useful 
abstract of a publication (for a copy of which we are indebted to 
Mr. Murray) which will be read with interest by all connected 
with our National Schools; we mean, “ The School, in its relation 
to the State, the Church, and the Congregation ;” being an explana- 
tion of the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education. 
A deputation, sent to several of our bishops, from those Scotch 
congregations of schismatics which use the Prayer-book, but 
disown the jurisdiction of “the Scottish Episcopal Church,” has pub- 
lished a Report of their proceedings ; in which—while all previous 
impeachments are repeated—the claims of the Scottish episcopate 
are attacked on novel ground. The Rev. Francis Garden (well- 
known already to the public) has, with his usual zeal, promptness, 
and ability, published a reply to this; entitled, “4 Vindication 
of the Scottish Episcopate, and those adhering thereto; . . . with 
some Remarks on Prevalent Schools among us.” He distributes 
his Vindication under the following heads :—I. Our Apostolical 
Succession. IJ. Our Constitution and Discipline. ILI. Our 
Doctrine. IV. The Actual State of the Question’. The ‘‘New 
Church Quarterly Review ; or, Philosophical Examiner,” No. II., 
has been sent to us. It is edited, we believe, by the Rev. Au- 
ustus Clissold: at all events, it appears to advocate the heresy 
of Swedenborg. We have also received a large parcel, containing 
the “Calcutta Review ;” the “ Calcutta Christian Observer ;” and 
a volume of the “ Encyclopaedia Bengalensis,”—a series of works in 
English and Bengali, edited by the Rev. K. M. Banerjea. We 
hope these publications do good, in the lack of any thing better ; 
they seem not to be destitute of ability, but (like, as we under- 
stand, all the religious publications of an ephemeral character in 
the Bengal presidency) they advocate (so, at least, it appears on 
a cursory inspection) very low views. The Calcutta Review affords 
a favourable specimen of the progress which Leto has 
made in that portion of the empire. The best printed volume, 
however, which we have met with from an Indian press, 1s a very 
valuable, laborious, and much-needed work on the criminal law 
of the country, by Francis L. Beaufort, Esq., B.C.S. ; under the 
following title : “A Digest of the Criminal Law of the Presidency 
of Fort William, and Guide to all Criminal Authorities therein. 


1 If this Vindication reach a second edition, we would beg Mr. Garden eouny 
a word, whose omission makes him appear to say the exact opposite to “wr ne 
intends. P. 27, 1. 35, “as at this moment they are, Papists ;° it ought to be, “ they 


are called, Papists.” 
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The First Part only is published as yet but the other will shortly 
make its appearance. nas what we have seen of it, we conceive 
that it must form a sine qué non in the books for instruction in 
our college at Haileybury, at home, as well as in the library of 
every one actually serving, in a civil capacity, under the Honour- 


= Keane: pany abroad. 
zine and Burns’s Anthems keep up the character 


shop! have es Magarin The latter has reached the fourteenth 
number; twelve of which form Vol. I. From the same house we 
have received also a second series of halfpenny books. 

Several books remain unnoticed ; for which we ought to apolo- 
gize to both authors and publishers : but they came to hand at so 
very late a period, that it was impossible to do them justice. 
They must ‘anette stand over till the next quarter. 
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Foreign and Colonial Entelliqence. 


Canapa.—Visitation of the Diocese of Quebec.—The Journal of a 
Visitation, extending over a portion of the diocese of Quebec, held in 
1846, by the Lord Bishop of Montreal, has been published by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, as No. 18 of the series 
entitled, ‘‘ the Church in the Colonies.” In addition to the usual 
topics connected with the record of a Visitation, this journal contains a 
variety of interesting particulars respecting the state of the Church in 
that diocese. The difficulties which obstruct the progress of Church 
extension arise, it appears, chiefly from two causes ; the pre-occupation 
of the ground by the Romish Church, and the opposition of the different 
sects. ‘The cause of the former seems to have been much strengthened 
by the zealous exertions of the late Bishop of Nancy, M. de Forbin- 
Janson; who, having been superseded in his functions by a coadjutor 
after the Revolution of 1880, devoted himself to missionary labours, 
and among others visited Canada. Nevertheless, cases of conversion 
from the Romish Church occur from time to time ; and a very interest- 
ing one is mentioned in the journal, of a respectable French Canadian, 
who was led to embrace the communion of the English Church by the 
study of an English Liturgy in French, which fell providentially into 
his hands, and who, of his own accord, insisted on making a public 
recantation on the occasion of the bishop’s visit. In connexion with 
this case his lordship observes :— 

‘¢‘ Wherever there is a door thus opened, I conceive that it is our 
duty to enter in, and I regard it as a call to us which, according to our 
ability, we are bound to answer; but the successive governors of the 
Church of England in Canada have been unadvisedly censured by some 
impatient spirits, not perhaps fully masters of their subject, for not 
having carried the war right and left, with colours flying and trumpets 
sounding, into the camp of the Roman Catholic population—a proceed- 
ing which, even if God had placed resources at command by which it 
could have been attempted, would, in the judgment of many persons, 
not wanting in zeal for the truth of God, have served rather to retard 
than advance the cause. But it is well known that with the utmost 
toil and watchfulness, and with the most strained efforts to eke out the 
means at their disposal, in order to cover our own proper ground, those 
who have been charged with the interests of the Church of England in 
this country have not been able to accomplish ¢his point ; and often 
have had anxiety and work enough to keep the ill-provided and dis- 
persed members of that Church in different places, from being ensnared 
by the enticements of Rome, and absorbed in the mass of her followers. 
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And I think that it has not been sufficiently considered by some 
parties, that the effectual planting of the Church of England, and the 
exhibition of that Church under a favourable aspect in the sober decen- 
cies of her ritual and her well-ordered services, and, above all, in the 
fruits of scriptural religion, shown in the temper, the dealings, the 
principles, the habits, the whole character and conduct of her faithful 
and consistent members, constitute a recommendation of their belief 
which cannot and does not fail of its effect upon the Roman Catholic 
mind, and not only form a barrier against the encroachments of Rome, 
but silently and indirectly do more towards operating a change of 
religious sentiments in her disciples, than some of the zealous efforts 
which have been used for making inroads among them. Certain it is, 
that in proportion as it pleases God that we prosper among ourselves, 
and gather in one stray sheep, who in many parts of the country 
carry, as it were, no owner’s mark, we weaken the cause of Rome,— 
since there is no one thing which holds the Romanist so fast to his 
religion as the contemplation of those most unhappy distractions, and 
those most humiliating errors and excesses which it would be too easy 
for me to indicate among the Protestants in some portions of the 
land.” 

To these distractions the Bishop is in other parts of his Journal 
repeatedly led to advert, in consequence of the efforts made in different 
parts by dissenters to oppose the establishment or extension of Church 
missions. It is a painful fact, but one which ought to be recorded, that 
the activity of dissenters is chiefly directed upon those points where 
the Church is labouring efficiently to plant the Gospel, while in other 
parts, where the Church has taken the field but feebly, they show little 
or no interest in the missionary work. In illustration of this, two 
cases are mentioned in the Journal, of meeting-houses unappropriated 
to the use of any particular body of Christians, in which the Bishop 
performed Divine service. One of these is at Russell-town Flats, of 
which “ at present,” his lordship says, ‘ we have the benefit; and there 
are not wanting examples in the diocese, of buildings put up in this 
kind of way, which have passed ultimately into our hands.” The other 
instance occurred at a small village at the outlet of Lake Memphra- 
magog, where “‘ there is a small place of worship, with a steeple, which 
might be taken for the church of the village; but it is assigned over to 
no religious body whatever, and is at present served only by a coloured 
man, a Baptist by profession, who comes from a distance to preach in 
it once in four weeks, exciting, from all that I could learn, very little 
interest, in any shape, upon the subject of religion. The building is 
much out of repair. Had the government of Christian Britain done its 
duty before God for its transatlantic subjects, or even kept its pledges 
to the Church, there might, by the Divine blessing, have been formed 
here, and in many other unprovided spots where religion is running to 
waste, a company of united faithful worshippers, walking in the com- 
mandments and ordinances blameless.” 

While the ground is thus abandoned by dissenters in places which 
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they had pre-occupied, in other places the Bishop has to complain of the 
‘opposition immediately set on foot when the Church plants her banner 
with good: auguries of success, and displaying itself in forced measures 
for the erection of a rival place of worship, and, in the present instance 
(at Sutton Flats) by a coalition, for this object, of two sects, holding 
utterly irreconcilable opinions. We may well deplore whatever faults 
in the Church at large may originally have tended to the production or 
multiplication of dissent; but here, and in other instances among us, 
too marked to be mistaken, it is precisely the zeal of the Church, and 
the promise of her efficiency, which have provoked competition, and 
prompted the obstruction of her work—and this without any possible 
plea of arrogant or aggressive proceeding on her part.” Another, and 
still more grievous case of this kind is noticed in the Journal, at the 
missionary station of Melbourne. There the house of the missionary 
‘stands upon a line and in close proximity with a row of meeting- 
houses, belonging to different denominations, of whom, within the limits 
of his whole mission, there are eleven varieties—fostered, unfortunately, 
in some quarters, by an influence and by resources which might be 
turned to account in a manner more consonant with the real advance- 
ment and hopeful stability of gospel truth. And,” the Bishop adds, 
‘there are persons among ourselves who actually persuade their own 
minds that this is the Christian Church in its legitimate aspect, and that 
the multiplication of these separately organized bodies, one after another, 
upon new grounds taken for holding an independent existence, involves 
neither breach of spiritual unity nor mutual imputation of serious error! 
Christ may be divided ad libitum: one may be of Paul, another of 
Cephas, another of Apollos, and so on ad infinitum—but this is not 
schism; the spirit of schism is rather seen in the disapproval of it, 
which is presumed to carry a feeling of unchristian ill-will toward those 
who differ from us!—There are, however, characteristics attaching, in 
some particular instances, to the divisions here immediately in view, 
which no sober and well-principled mind could complacently regard.” 
In the course of his visitation the Bishop inspected the college of Len- 
noxville, near Sherbrook, and M‘Gill College, at Montreal. At the former 
an examination of the students, the result of which was highly satis- 
factory, took place on the occasion of the Bishop's visit. With regard 
to M‘Gill College, his lordship was engaged for two days in conference 
with the other governors, with a view to the adjustment of its affairs, 
under the circumstances detailed in the following statement:— = 
‘“‘ There has been what is often called a fatality attending this insti- 
tution—the bequest of the founder having been for about twenty years 
in litigation, and difficulties without end having since arisen to impede 
its prosperity. It is not yet settled how far the claim of the Church of 
England to give it the character of an episcopal institution can be 
asserted, or I should rather say, perhaps, how far it can be maintained. 
Its affairs, however, apart from this question, appear to be, at last, in 
better train ; but it is still weighed down by great embarrassments. — It 
has, thus far, been chiefly efficient as a school of medicine. The build- 
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ings are partially completed, and are upon a handsome scale, and in a 
noble situation, overlooking the city, and screened in the rear by the 
abrupt and wooded rise of the mountain which gives name to it,—the 
royal mountain. The delays, discouragements, and doubts which have 
obstructed the advancement and clouded the prospects of this college, 
have been especially of a nature to forbid the idea of making it available 
as a nursery for the Church in the diocese ; and it is to the College at 
Lennoxville, which by the charter is under the complete control of the 
Bishop, that we must look for this object. Perhaps, also, the situation 
of Lennoxville is better suited to a course of preparation for the minis- 
try than the city of Montreal—a gay, wealthy, bustling, busy place, 
with a large garrison within its limits. Lennoxville, at present, is 
almost too obscure and backward a retreat; but the scene, and pro- 
bably at no distant day, will be much changed. The railroad which is 
to connect Montreal with Portland in the State of Maine, and so with 
the Atlantic, and which is now [ October] proceeding, will pass directly 
through it, and is expected to give a great impulse to the whole of the 
eastern townships. 

‘‘ If M‘Gill College should hereafter be so far under the direction of 
the Church of England, as to make it a proper seminary for a race of 
clergy in the country, it will then serve for, what it must be hoped 
will before any great length of time be, the diocese of Montreal; and 
Bishop’s College will still be the reliance for that of Quebec.” 

With regard to popular education, the Bishop states that there is a 
provincial statute, entitled ‘‘ The Elementary Act,” which provides for 
the establishment of schools in the country missions, but on condition 
that wherever a minority are dissatisfied, on account of the mixture of 
creeds, with the principal school of the locality, they shall be entitled 
to claim support for a school of their own, if they have a specified 
number of scholars of a proper age to send to it. In its practical 
working, however, this act is found too complicated and difficult of 
application, the consequence of which is, that many of the settlements 
are but badly provided with means of education. Some efforts, of which 
the Bishop speaks in terms of commendation, appear to have been made 
by the British and North American School Society, to alleviate the 
wants of the people of Lower Canada in this respect. 

The Church statistics of the diocese, given by his lordship, are as 
follows :—There are in all 102 churches and other buildings exclusively 
appropriated to the performance of the Church service, of which 27 are 
of stone, 11 of brick, 64 of wood; 12 are only in progress, 13 in an 
unfinished state, but used for Divine service, and “a good many others 
are imperfectly finished, and deficient in appendages which ought to be 
found in the churches of the English Establishment.” Of these 102 
churches, 43 have been assisted within the last ten years by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and 29 by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Anonledge. To 23 of them there are parsonage-houses an- 
nexed, 7 of which have more or less glebe-land attached to them; both 
the houses and the glebe having been provided mainly by the instrumen- 
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tality of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, The number of 
missionary stations at which service is regularly performed, either in con- 
secrated or in unconsecrated buildings, is 220, exclusively of the places 
which are only occasionally visited by travelling missionaries. The 
number of clergymen holding charge in the diocese is 73, of whom 52 
are missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The 
total extent of ground to be gone over by the Bishop in order to a com- 
plete visitation of the diocese is 4000 miles, of which about one-half 
was accomplished by his lordship in different journeys during the year 
1846 ; and in the course of these journeys nine churches and four 
burial-grounds were consecrated, and the rite of confirmation adminis- 
tered, in 54 places, to 1570 persons. 

On a review of the whole of his journey, the Bishop speaks of it as 
‘replete with grounds of thankfulness,” yet “shaded also with many 
saddening thoughts. ‘There must always be a mixture of vexations, 
discouragements, and difficulties in carrying on the work of the Gospel 
in the world; and there are here local causes of depression peculiar in 
their kind. The Church, associated in the minds of men with the 
crown and empire of Britain, originally encouraged to believe that she 
should occupy her appropriate footing in the land, and command resources 
adequate to her task, and invested with a character which often creates 
expectations to which she would be but too happy to be able to respond, 
is, taken as a whole, a poor and struggling Church, straining herself to 
meet, in an imperfect manner, the wants of her widely-dispersed mem- 
bers, and standing in humiliating juxta-position with the powerful and 
prosperous establishment of the Church of Rome. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, with much help also from the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, has been, humanly speaking, our hope 
and stay. We bless God, who raised up such friends; and we learn 
that it is better to trust in Him than to put any confidence in princes.” 

We cannot, in the interest of his diocese, and of the Colonial Church 
generally, do better, in conclusion, than transcribe the Bishop's appeal 
to the sympathies of the Church at home :— sea 

‘The establishments of the Church,” he says, “ in this diocese are 
upon a very humble scale; but I feel more and more, what I have often 
expressed to the Society, the vast importance of the foundation now to 
be laid, and the need of faith, in order to look, with such powers as my 
own and such resources as lie at my command, for any effects at all 
commensurate with the demand. I am also led to reflect more and 
more every day upon the incalculable blessings which, by the providence 
of God, have been procured to. the Protestant inhabitants of all these 
colonies, by means of the Society’s operations ; and if there be persons 
in England who hold back their hands from the support of the Society 
under the idea that it is not an effectual instrument in promoting the 
cause of the Gospel, I fervently pray God that their minds may be dis- 
abused. Those have much to answer for who, from defect of informa- 


tion, (since that is the most charitable construction to put upon their 
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tlemen of England, who live at home at ease,’ to pass a sweeping judg- 
ment upon poor soldiers of Jesus Christ, who are enduring hardships in 
the obscurity of Canadian woods. These, however, stand or fall to 
their own Master; but if the means of the Society (which God avert!) 
should be really impaired by such representations, many sheep will be 
left without a shepherd, many souls will have to charge upon unkind 
brethren in the land of their fathers their spiritual destitution and ad- 


vancing debasement.”’ 


France.—Receipts and Expenditure of the Propaganda.—The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of the receipts and expenditure, for the year 1846, 
of the French Propaganda, taken from the official records in the Ami de 
la Religion :— 

Receipts, from the following countries : 
Francs. Cents, 
France (including her colonies) . . . . . 2,054,535 14 
le, a 
Other Italian States. . . . « «© «© e »« 490,668 91 
Great Britain and Ireland. . . . . « - 204,652 62 
Tee cee SE ea a ltt tt 12,390 — 
ae pee ee wk kt ew 1,028 55 
North America (including British possessions) 84,047 13 
Pee le we ee we ee Se a > Oe 
The rest of Germany . . . ». «© «© «© « 55,453 64 
i ee ee ee SY 
eg hig og) te thy ari A eee 93,336 90 


ge Oe Se oe ie Oe PG 37,853 83 


| a a ee a ee 24,595 — 
 . Sir ee er a a ae 21,507 16 
De te Te a a oe Se lar es 1,602 40 
North of Europe. . . . « © © «© «© » 371 84 
ees sce we we a ON ee ee AG 3,407 1 
Pe «sw « «a ay Be 9,897 45 





Total . . « »« $576,775 38 


Expenditure, for 
Francs. Cents, 


Missions in Europe . . . i: 6 « « »« 648,816 — 
- ee eee ee ee lll 
i i ee ll 
e ee lll 
™ Ooms. « « ws ew tw el pl COO SG 
Printing Expenses . . . . . © « « « 224,948 45 
Expenses of administration . . . .. . 41,290 16 


ea ae ae 3,882,273 93 
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False Miracles of the Romish Church.—The controverted story of 
the miraculous appearance of the Virgin to some children in the diocese 
of Grenoble" has given rise to a momentary bout between the Ami de 
la Religion and the Constitutionnel, and to an explanation from the 
Bishop of Gap; which afford curious samples of the effrontery with 
which the Romish Church at one and the same moment vends her 
miraculous tales to the credulous multitudes, and disavows them in 
quarters where they may prove inconvenient. It appears that the 
notice of some contributor or correspondent of the Constitutionnel was 
attracted by a placard affixed to the portal of one of the Paris churches, 
of which the following is a literal translation:—‘ Appearance of the 
most Holy Virgin to two shepherd boys, on the mountain of Salette, 
canton of Corps, diocese of Grenoble. Miraculous healing of a woman 
who had been sick 23 years; accompanied by the letters of the Lord 
Bishop of Gap and the Abbé Chabrand, Grand Vicaire, &c. &c., respect- 
ing these miracles ; with fine engravings, representing, 1, the appear- 
ance; 2, the healing; 3, the blessing of the fruits of the earth. With 
a prayer by the Lord Archbishop of Paris.” 

The Constitutionnel, in its honest ignorance, conceived that a placard 
of this nature, affixed, in the diocese of Paris, to a church-door, (to 
which, of course, nothing can be affixed without the consent of the 
ecclesiastical authorities,) was proof positive of the countenance given 
by the Romish priesthood in France, and more particularly by the 
Bishop of Gap and the Archbishop of Paris, to the miraculous tale in 
question. Labouring under this impression, and thinking it desirable, 
at a moment when the Romish priesthood are clamouring, under the 
name of liberté d’enseignement, for an uncontrolled licence to make 
education subservient to the designs of Romanism, that the public 
should be made aware of the sort of knowledge likely to be inculeated 
in schools under the exclusive control of the Romish priesthood, the 
Constitutionnel transcribed the placard, and subjoined to it the following 
pithy note :—‘‘ The whole affair, approved by the prelate, is distri- 
buted at the door of the church of Saint-Merry. The woman who sells 
holy-water jars and rosaries has charge of the sale. We have been 
asked whether it would not be desirable to have a copy of this edifying 
production sent to each of the deputies, along with the draft of the pro- 
posed law on public instruction which has been announced. Indeed, 
we think it ought to be known what one has to expect from the men 
who demand with so much ardour ‘freedom of instruction.’” 

The Constitutionnel thought it had caught Rome tripping; but it was 
mistaken. In the face of this public sale of the publication, under cir- 
cumstances calculated to lead not only the ignorant multitude, but the 
very editor of the Constitutionnel himself, to suppose that it had the 


sanction of the episcopate, the Ami de la Religion replies in the most 
— We shall not ask this vigilant and sensitive 
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has approved this publication. But we should be very much obliged to 
him if he would tell us what the ‘ liberté denseignement’ has to do 
with the petty industry (la petite industrie) of a dealer in holy-water 
jars, or the draft of a proposed law on secondary instruction with the 
placard of an image manufacturer, or Catholic teaching with the accounts 
of some extraordinary facts on which the ecclesiastical authority has not 
yet pronounced an opinion? Surely the Constitutionnel must be reduced 
to a great dearth of objections, when it has nothing but such paltry stories 
(de pareilles pauvretés) to produce before the Chamber, against the 
clergy and those men who demand the fulfilment of a promise of the 
charter.” 

But this was not sufficient; there remained still the letters of the 
Bishop of Gap and his grand vicaire, which it seems were not forgeries. 
The responsibility of these was to be got rid of; and the prelate, having 
been applied to, no doubt, on the subject, furnished the Ami de la Re- 
ligion with the following letter for insertion ; 

‘6 Sir, Gap, April 20, 1847. 

‘Since report has made known far and wide the fact of the appear- 
ance of the Holy Virgin to two shepherds on Mount Salette, diocese of 
Grenoble, on the confines of the diocese of Gap, letters have reached me 
by the thousand’, asking me for a detailed account of those events. 

“The wise and prudent conduct of the Lord Bishop of Grenoble im- 
posed upon myself, also, a great reserve. I have, therefore, answered 
only two or three, confining myself to a recital of the reports that were 
ourrent; and even that I did only in confidence. Indeed, it is easy to 
understand that the simple narrative of even an important fact may be 
written confidentially by a bishop asa private individual, without any con- 
sequence being attached to it; but that such a communication changes its 
nature, and assumes an importance which it was not destined to have, 
when it is given lo the public with the name and quality of the author. 

‘As Bisnor I HAVE HAD NO INTENTION OF GIVING ANY AUTHENTICITY 
TO WHAT MAY HAVE TAKEN PLACE AT SALETTE$} AS A PRIVATE INDI- 
VIDUAL, | HAVE A RIGHT TO ENTERTAIN MY OWN OPINION, and like 
every other Catholic I await the judgment of the Church, to which to 
submit my faith. 

“I make the same declaration in the name of M. Chabrand, my 
grand vicaire, in reference to a letter written to one of his friends, which 
the person to whom it was addressed has strangely abused, by causing 
it to be inserted in a pamphlet exposed for public sale. 

“IT beg of you to insert this my letter into your journal; and have 
the honour to be, &c. + Irenaus, Bishop of Gap.” 


Upon this declaration it must be confessed that it is impossible to 
fix the bishop either with the affirmative or with the negative, in answer 
to the two questions involved ; viz. 1. Whether the Bishop of Gap be- 
lieves that the Virgin appeared to the two shepherd boys? 2. Whether 


* We should like to seo # return from the Post-office at Gap, on this subject. 
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the Bishop of Gap has stated the alleged appearance of the Virgin to 
the two shepherd boys as a fact. To both these questions the bishop 
coolly replies, ‘‘ Yes, or no, as the case may be.” 


GermMany.—The Prussian Edict of Toleration—The measure of 
toleration which had been announced*, as the necessary result of the 
spread of nonconformity, both among the Roman Catholics and among 
the Protestants of Prussia, has since appeared, consisting of an edict, 
promulgated to the whole country, and a royal mandate, addressed to 
the ministry, which explains the edict and gives directions how its pro- 
visions are to be applied. The edict itself runs thus : 


‘We, Frederic William, by the grace of God King of Prussia, &c. 
&c., hereby do declare and make known as follows: Annexed we pub- 
lish an abstract of the rules contained in the general law of the land, 
touching the freedom of religious belief and worship, which has been 
handed to us by our minister of state, and at the same time we feel 
ourselves cailed upon hereby to declare, 1. That it is our determination, 
henceforward as heretofore, to give our most efficient sovereign pro- 
tection to the two churches, which as a matter of fact are enjoying, and 
by public treaties are entitled to enjoy, certain privileges; viz., the 
Evangelic and the Roman Catholic Churches, and to maintain them in 
the possession of their peculiar rights ; 2. That it is no less our unalter- 
able will, to maintain our subjects in the undisturbed enjoyment of the 
liberty of faith and conscience, provided for in the general law of the 
land; and moreover, as far as it can be done consistently with the 
provisions of the general law of the land, to grant to them the liberty 
of uniting in a common confession and worship. Those, therefore, who 
are unable to reconcile their consciences to continued agreement in the 
faith and confession of their Church, and who in consequence of this 
their inability, unite together in a separate religious community, or join 
one already existing, are not only at perfect liberty to withdraw from 
the communion of their Church, but in the event of such community 
having obtained the sanction of the state, they continue to enjoy their 
civil rights and dignities ; subject, however, to §§ 5, 6, 27—31, and 
112, tit. 11, p. 2, of the general law of the land‘; while, on the other 
hand, they have no further claim to share in the constitutional privileges 
of the Church from which they have withdrawn. If any new religious 
community shall, in respect of doctrine and confession, be in substantial 
agreement with one or other of the religious bodies professing the Chris- 
tian faith, which are recognized in Germany by the peace of West- 


3 See our last Number, p. 235. 
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phalia, and if within such community an ecclesiastical ministry shall 
have been organized, the community shall obtain, at the same time with 
the sanction of the state, the right of performing, with full legal validity, 
such functions appertaining by law to the ministerial office, as establish 
or determine the civil sta/us in all those provinces, in which the general 
law of the land, or the common law of Germany, is in force. How far 
in addition to this, particular and specific privileges are to be granted 
to any new religious community of this kind, is a point which we 
reserve for our consideration, according to the circumstances of each 
case. In all other cases, in which new religious communities may, 
according to the principles of the general law of the land, be entitled to 
solicit the sanction of the state, the persons employed by them in the 
celebration of their religious worship shall not be authorized to perform 
with legal validity any of the functions before mentioned, having refer- 
ence to the civil status. In such cases, the civil status connected with 
the said functions, is to be secured by a declaration before the civil 
magistrate, in conformity with the rules specified in an ordinance pub- 
lished by us this day on this subject; at the same time the parties 
shall be at liberty to have the said functions performed with full legal 
validity by a clergyman of one of the publicly-recognized Christian 
Churches, if a clergyman willing to perform them can be found. 
The recent movements in the Church having induced us to declare in a 
general way our principles respecting the toleration and formation of new 
religious communities, we reserve to ourselves the completion, hereafter, 
of the rules of the general law of the land contained in the annexed 
abstract, by such special legislative provisions as occasion may require, 
and the experience of the practical working of those principles may 


suggest, Given under our hand and seal, Berlin, March 30, 1847. 
“ FREDERIC WILLIAM.” 


To this edict the following instruction to the Ministry of State was 
appended by way of “rider :”— 

‘‘ Having, in a public edict of this day, respecting the formation of 
religious communities, expressly guaranteed to those who shall leave 
their own Church, and assist in forming, or else join, a separate reli- 
gious community, the continued enjoyment of their civil rights and 
dignities, only on condition that their community shall have the sanc- 
tion of the state, 1 desire the ministry, with a view to avoid possible 
misapprehension, to take notice, that the provision aforesaid is not to 
be construed as if entrance into a religious community, which has not 
yet obtained the sanction of the state, involved, as a matter of course, 
the forfeiture of those rights and privileges. Such a construction 
would be wholly at variance with my intention. In particular I desire 
it to be understood, that no military or civil officer is to suffer any 
diminution of the privileges attached to his office merely on the ground 
of his having separated himself from his Church, and joined a religious 
community not yet sanctioned by the state, unless the tenure of the 
office itself should, as in the case of schoolmasters, &c., be dependent 
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on a particular confession. I leave it to the heads of the different 
departments to instruct the respective authorities accordingly, 
** Berlin, March 30, 1847.” **Freperic WILLIAM,” 


The abstract of the general law of t!.e land, “ Allgemeines Landrecht,” 
to which the edict refers in the preamble, is a summary of the provisions 
already in force, touching the liberty of conscience, which in the edict 
are more fully developed and applied to the special circumstances of the 
recent religious movements. Among those provisions is one which 
defines the limits beyond which toleration is not to be carried, viz. that 
no one shall be permitted to promulgate religious principles at variance 
with reverence towards God, obedience to the laws, fidelity to the 
state, and with the general rules of morality. A royal ordinance, also 
referred to in the edict, is added, which regulates the mode of contract- 
ing marriage before the civil magistrate, and provides for the civil regis- 
tration of marriages so contracted, as well as of births and deaths 
occurring among the Separatists. 

Official recognition of the distinction between teaching and holding in 
the Evangelic Church.—T wo documents have just found their way into the 
public prints which we transcribe with the utmost pain, because they not 
only afford a most extraordinary confirmation of the already well-known 
fact of the prevalence of rationalism in the Protestant Church of Ger- 
many, but at the same time furnish a most alarming illustration of the 
firm footing which a principle, at once the most destructive of all true 
religion, and singularly characteristic of the present age—the principle 
of equivocation and practical untruth in matters of faith and doctrine— 
is gaining every where; so much so, that in the present instance it 
has extorted a formal recognition at the hands of the highest authority. 
The first of the documents in question isa petition, or rather remon- 
strance, addressed to the King of Prussia by Pastor Uhlich, who, since 
the deposition of Wislicenus, is the leader of that portion of the 
** friends of light,” which still continues in outward communion with the 
Church; and who, since his appointment by election to the Church of 
St. Catherine, at Magdeburg, has variously come into collision with the 
ecclesiastical authorities, both on account of his liturgical irregularities, 
chiefly the omission or mutilation of the Creed, and on account of the 
doctrinal views broached by him in the pulpit, of which his sermon on 
Easter-day may serve as a specimen, when he explained away at once 
the death and the resurrection of our Blessed Lord, stating it as the 
result of his careful examination of the subject, that He was only in a 
state of asphyxia, from which the aromatic odour of the spices and the 
coolness of the sepulchre restored him. Finding himself for these very 
sufficient causes hard-pressed by the Consistory, and being no way 
inclined to throw himself, like Wislicenus and Rupp, on the voluntary 
principle for his support, he addressed the king himself, as follows :— 

“My King and my Lord, “ Magdeburg, April 16, 1847. 

“ The purpose for which I approach your Majesty, 1s to solicit Chris- 


tian forbearance and patience; and I know that | do so in ‘\paicieedel 
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with the wishes of many thousand hearts. Your Majesty sees in 
the Evangelic Church of your kingdom an institution based unalter- 
ably upon the confession of faith of the Reformers. Your Majesty is 
therefore disposed to view the conduct of clergymen who can no longer 
adopt that confession for their own, and who discharge their ministry in 
accordance with this persuasion, as unfaithfulness and rebellion against 
the ordinance of God and man. Your Majesty’s consistory proceeds 
accordingly ; consequently my position, in regard to that authority, has 
become such, that I may be tolerated in my office to-day, but to-morrow 
perhaps may be in danger of being cast out from it. Here then it is 
that I ask for forbearance and patience. 

“TI have been educated for the ministry in the Royal University of 
Halle by rationalists ; I have been instituted to my ecclesiastical offices 
under a clear knowledge of the view which I take of Christianity, and 
which I have always openly declared; for twenty-three years I have 
laboured in the ministry not without profit, and neither my experience 
nor my studies have led me to abandon my rationalism. Many clergy- 
men are in the same case with myself; many thousands of your Majesty's 
subjects share our vien of Christianity ; and our life may testify whether 
on that account we are worse subjects. 

“‘ We may be mistaken, and your Majesty may be right in wishing 
rationalism to vanish before the faith of the Reformers. Rationalism 
will certainly succumb and vanish if it is really hostile to Christianity. 
But the Gospel furnishes but one weapon for its conflicts, the sword of 
the Spirit; that is, demonstration, conviction by argument; its sharp 
edge is directed against one class of men only, against hypocrites. 

* We, the rationalistic clergy, find ourselves in the heart of the Evan- 
gelic Church; we have not crept in surreptitiously, but have been called 
in by the constituted authorities; nor can we to this day arrive at the 
conclusion that we are not, with our rationalism, her legally qualified 
servants, Is it, then, not hard that we should be oppressed and 
threatened by our superior authority, and thereby driven to the evil 
alternative of either playing the hypocrite or else renouncing our sphere 
of usefulness contrary to our conviction? Are not those among us 
who, in spite of all the threatening indications, have still remained what 
they were before, after all more profitable servants of the Church and 
the state, than those who find it easy to alter their convictions according 
to circumstances? What is the use of confession, where faith, and 
therefore honesty of purpose and faithfulness, are wanting ? 

‘* Most humbly do I supplicate your Majesty, to lay your commands 
upon the authorities acting in your name, that they may desist from the 
course in which they are engaged, and to have patience with us. Are 
we not your subjects? Cause us to see in the king whom God has 
set over us, our fatherly protector. Assuredly the Evangelic Church 
cannot be endangered by such forbearance. If we are in error, 
our voice will be drowned by the force of truth; we shall either be 
brought to a better mind, or die out, and orthodoxy will achieve a slow 
victory it is true, but a victory in accordance with the rules of Christian 
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warfare. That voice which was singular of old in the Council of Jeru- 
salem, has surely a right to be heard in the councils of Christian rulers, 
the voice of Gamaliel: ‘If this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God.’ With the most profound 
submission, I remain your Majesty’s faithful subject, 

“ Pastor Unticu.” 

In reply to this petition Pastor Uhlich received a communication from 
the Minister of Worship, which is but an echo of the royal rescript ad- 
dressed to the minister on the subject. A copy of this document was 
enclosed in the ministerial communication» and as it contains a most 
important exposition of the principles on which the Evangelic Church 
is governed, we subjoin a translation of it :— 

“T transmit you herewith an address of Pastor Uhlich at Magdeburg, 
to which you are to reply, communicating to him the present order. 
Uhlich calls himself a rationalist. J know that there are many ration- 
alists among the clergy of the Evangelic Church, and among them men 
worthy ofall honour. The ecclesiastical authority leaves them unmo- 
lested, because their religious view enables them to preserve obedience 
to the ordinances of the Church without stepping forward as the open 
opponents both of the Church and of her doctrine: as regards individual 
conviction, the ecclesiastical authority knows of no inquisition ; but it is 
in duty bound to take measures against those teachers of the Church 
who assume an attitude hostile to her confession in their writings and 
their sermons, in common prayer or administration of the sacraments, 
or, lastly, in popular addresses in which they step beyond the limits of 
their calling; and Pastor Uhlich has placed himself for a long time past 
in the front ranks of the agitators. 

‘‘ Since Uhlich appeals to his conscience, his conscience ought to 


have informed him that it is no less inconsistent with a good conscience 
to abuse the name and authority of a servant of the Evangelic Church, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to trouble that Church and to undermine 
the faith of her members. He is quite free to continue the servant of 
his own doctrine if he cannot agree with the doctrine of the Evangelic 
Church, but not in the capacity of a teacher of that Church which has 
another confession of faith than his, a confession which she does not 
intend to abandon, and in which it is my duty to protect her. 

‘* My edict of the 30th of March of this year has opened for every 
man, whom his conscience will not permit to establish his congregation 
in the confession of the Church, a way of escaping from this conflict 
without falling into the other inconsistency mentioned by Uhlich. 

“It rests therefore with Pastor Uhlich to decide whether he will 
choose this way, or whether he will, like the multitude of rationalistic 
clergymen, accommodate himself, peaceably and without attempts at 
agitation, to the ordinances of the Church and the requirements of the 
office of which he bears the name. In either case he will be perfectly 


secure from all molestation. Berlin, April 30, 1847. P 
‘ Freveric WILLIAM. 


‘To the ini ter of State Kichhorn.” 
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InptaA.—Tinnevelly Missions.—We are happy to find from the third 
report of the Rev. G. U. Pope, published by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, in No. 16 of the series entitled ‘* Missions to the 
Heathen,” that the important mission of Sawyerpooram has been sub- 
divided, and the northern part of it committed to the charge of a second 
missionary in August last. The remaining district of Sawyerpooram, to 
which Mr. Pope’s report refers, extends over a space of about sixteen 
square miles, and comprises fifteen villages. The following is a statis- 
tical summary of the mission, exclusive of the students of the missionary 
institution and the English members of the congregation, up to the 
close of the year 1846:—Number of baptized Christians, 205; con- 
firmed, 86; communicants, 54; catechumens, 196; baptisms during 
the year, 24; scholars in the adult Sunday-school, men, 59; women, 
26; children of Christian parents receiving instruction in the day- 
school, boys, 53; girls, 34. 

Mr. Pope states that a large number of people within a few miles of 
his station, after placing themselves for a time under Christian instruc- 
tion, have again withdrawn, alleging as their reason the objection 
they feel to some of the regulations of the mission which require the 
attendance at the mission school of all, and especially the female chil- 
dren of adult catechumens, and that of the young men at the adult 
Sunday-school ; and which prohibit intermarriages between Christians 
and heathen. While Mr. Pope expresses a hope that the prejudices 
against the mission arising from these causes will ere long be dispelled, 
he does not consider this diminution of the numbers under instruction 
as a ground for discouragement. ‘* Comparatively small,” he says, “ as 
is the number of people now in connexion with this mission, I can 
scarcely express a wish for its increase until I have a larger number of 
suitable native assistants. Without these a great deal must be left 
undone. A good native assistant is invaluable. E iuropean agency can 
never entirely, I feel persuaded, supersede native agency in the Indian 
Church. As the directing and impelling power, the European clergy- 
man is most essential, but a good body of native agents,—if in holy 
orders so much the better, but if not, as laymen,—is always necessary. 

‘** Meanwhile, the mischiefs resulting from the employment of young, 
partially instructed, and undisciplined men, as teachers of Christianity 
amongst a people but little acquainted with its spirit, are apparent to 
every one; and I feel determined not in any case to receive or retain a 
congregation whose connexion with me would involve the necessity of 
employing such an agency. In this particular, I believe that a little 
well done is far better than a great deal partially or ill done. Had I 
really well-educated and trustworthy catechists, I could, I am per- 
suaded, readily treble my numbers in a very short time. To the train- 
ing up of such agents I am, therefore, directing very much of my atten- 
tion. Without this, our success can be but hollow and temporary.” 

While the want ofa sufficiently numerous native agency thus retards 
the progress of the Gospel, there are other circumstances of a most en- 
couraging nature mentioned by Mr. Pope. These are, the exemplary 
regularity of the people in their attendance on public worship; the 
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decrease of caste feeling; the increasing desire of the people to learn to 
read, and to obtain copies of the Holy Scriptures, of Prayer-books, 
and other printed books; their willingness to contribute to the funds 
established among them for Church purposes; their increasing willing- 
ness to send their children to school, and the value which they begin to 
set upon education ; and the great increase of correct moral feeling, not 
only among the Christians themselves, but even among the surrounding 
heathen. 

In his report of the operations of the mission agents, Mr. Pope dwells 
on the fact of his confining his catechists to their own legitimate work 
of teaching the people lessons, and preparing them for baptism under the 
close supervision of the clergyman himself; a fact which, he says, he 
mentions particularly, in order to obviate the idea entertained by some 
that the catechists are in fact ministers in all but ordination and the 
name. ‘The mission schools are few in number, owing to the want of 
persons qualified both by their education and their character to take 
charge of them; the existing schools, however, are in a satisfactory 
condition. The two local Societies, a native Church Builditig Society, 
and a native Gospel Society, are receiving increased support from the 
native population. 

Barriptr Mission.—An interesting history of this Mission has just 
been published by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in 
No. 15 of the series entitled ‘ Missions to the Heathen.” The Barri- 
pur Mission, situated sixteen miles south of Calcutta, in a district 
scarcely ever visited by Europeans, is one of the first-fruits of Bishop's 
College. In the year 1829, the Society’s Missionary at Tallygunge was 
applied to by some native Christians in the village of Sulkea, to under- 
take the spiritual charge of that district, where the reign of Hindooism 
had never before been disturbed. From that time the Barripdr district 
was attended to, principally by the Missionary and Catechist resident at 
Tallygunge, until the year 1835, when the district was placed under the 
permanent charge of the Rev. C. E. Driberg, whose narrative, bringing 
the history of the Mission down to the year 1845, is now lying before 
us. As regards the physical aspect of the country in which this Mission 
has been established, the preface prefixed to the narrative observes, that 
‘to do full justice to the self-denying labours of the Society's Mission- 
aries in this district, it must be remembered that it lies amidst a most 
unwholesome and swampy country, shut out from European society ; 
and that for full one-half of the year the various villages can only be 
reached in ‘ saltecs,’ or hollowed trunks of trees, punted across the 
flooded fields, and that under the burning heat of a tropical sun. One 
of the most distant villages, that of Narkoldunga, is described as pecu- 
liarly unhealthy, and much infested with tigers. The land is so im- 
pregnated with salt, that the people in the hot season are forced to pro- 
cure water from a distance, and even the crops of rice will not grow well 
upon it.” 

Previously to the erection of the new church, which was opened in 
December 1845, and consecrated in December 1846, under the name of 
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St. Peter’s Church, the village of Barripir, containing sixteen Christian 
families, was the central place for worship, to which 600 native Chris- 
tians, 200 of whom were communicants, were in the habit of resorting 
from the various villages in the Mission, on Christmas-day, and other 
great festivals, and on Sundays when the Holy Communion was ad- 
ministered. Besides the church at Barripir, another church was con- 
secrated, at the same period, under the name of St. Andrew’s, in the 
adjoining Mission of Mogra-Hat, by the Bishop of Madras, who offi- 
ciated on the occasion in the absence of the Bishop of Calcutta, From 
the sketches of the church at Barripir, and the porch and font of the 
Mogra-Hat church, transmitted to the Society by his lordship, and pub- 
lished with the narrative, it is indeed evident, that ‘‘ there is in India 
likewise, a hearty desire to erect houses to God, worthy of the endear- 
ing name of a parish church.” 

The congregations in connexion with these two churches are scattered 
through fifty-four villages, in which, according to the returns at the 
close of the year 1845, there were 855 baptized Christians, of whom 
363 were ‘communicants; and 588 catechumens. There were five 
schools, conducted by four schoo]masters and twenty-five native 
teachers. 

The foundation-stone of Barripir church was laid on the Feast of St. 
Peter, 1842; its cost is between 18,000 and 19,000 rupees. The 
dimensions of the edifice are,—length, 80 feet; breadth, 42 feet; 
height of clerestory roof, 354 feet; height of roof of aisles, 23 feet ; 
height of tower, 71 feet ; of bell turret, 84 feet. The church of St. 
Andrew Mogra-Hat cost about 6500 rupees. The design for it was 
made by the Rev. J. G. Driberg, the Missionary of the district, and 
much of the building itself is stated by the Bishop to be “‘literally the 
work of his own hands.” 

In his account of the consecration of these two churches, which forms 
part of the publication before us, the Bishop dwells strongly on the 
necessity of sending out from England a supply of ‘‘ many, many more 
Missionary Clergymen. This,” continues his lordship, ‘is what 
British India chiefly desiderates of our native land. Give us but clergy 
enough, and congregations will soon be gathered together, and churches 
will soon be raised up for their reception. And what a field of mission- 
ary labour is still opened to the Church, still utterly unoccupied! No 
sooner do you quit the immediate neighbourhood of European dwellings 
at Calcutta, or at Madras, than you enter into a wilderness of heathen- 
ism. Hundreds upon hundreds, and thousands upon thousands meet 
your eyes, to whom God, as revealed in his Book, is utterly unknown ; 
who have never been told of a Saviour; who ‘have not so much as 
heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.’ It is indeed true, that we 
are now endeavouring to educate some of the many millions committed 
by Providence to our care; that we have manifested some anxiety for 
their minds: but have we, as a nation, manifested any anxiety for their 
souls? While we acknowledge, and to a certain extent act upon the 
acknowledgment, that they have minds capable of intellectual culture 
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(a fact which has been in these latter days most satisfactorily demon- 
strated), have we not, as a nation, shown ourselves utterly indifferent to 
the fact, as unquestionable as I presume it to be unquestioned, that they 
have souls to be saved ? 

“T am fully aware, and I subscribe to the truth of the assertion, that 
the answer is, ‘ We are precluded as a nation from interfering with their 
religion, by the compact on which we hold the country.’ This is un- 
doubtedly true; and I do not see how the British Government, under 
existing treaties, could give more to the natives of India than a good 
secular education ; which, undoubtedly, it is very desirous of giving to 
them. But that which is prohibited to the Government, is, therefore, 
the more urgently and solemnly imposed upon the Church: and it is the 
Church’s especial business; it is purely a spiritual warfare; and only 
with ‘ the sword of the Spirit’ is the battle to be fought and won. No 
act of the legislature can make this people Christian. The word of 
we preached to them in power, may, and I hope, believe, and trust, 
will, 

‘* But what are the eleven thousand parishes of England about? Is 
the spiritual life or death of a hundred millions of fellow-creatures and 
fellow-subjects nothing to them? Generation after generation passes 
away in India, as elsewhere ; and the author of lies, Satan, continually 
sends forth his apostles to teach the Hindoos to trust in their dumb 
idols. Latterly, indeed, his kingdom has been somewhat shaken in 
this country; the native of the land has been somewhat awakened to 
imitate the European. But if he has been brought to see that the 
European despises his false worship, he has likewise seen that the 
European himself is too often a slave to another kind of idolatry ; that 
while he bows not himself indeed before the molten image, he is a wor- 
shipper of mammon ; and consequently, in the cities of India the Hindoo 
has too often learned from the European to transfer his homage from 
his ancestral idolatry to the idolatry which we have introduced into the 
land. Nor is mammon the only idol we have encouraged the Hindoos 
to worship ; we are teaching them, by precept and example, the deifica- 


tion of intellect and talent. 
‘It is the custom to say that the Hindoo mind is in a state of tran- 


sition, and I do not deny the fact. But to what is it passing over? It 
is from a foolish, ridiculous, degrading, vicious, heart-corrupting, and 
soul-destroying worship of graven and molten images and dumb stones, 
to a worship of the world, as it is now in the nineteenth century, in all 
its pride of ‘ philosophy falsely so called,’ and in all its hungering after 
gold. I am far from saying, that it is not a very gratifying sight to see 
the native mind ‘casting to the moles and to the bats’ the apathy which 
has hitherto crushed it down, and arousing itself to the love and pursuit 
of knowledge. I am a philanthropist in every just and true sense of 
the term; and I therefore rejoice to see the Hindoo raised in the scale 
of intellectual dignity. But as a Christian, as a minister of Christ, as 
a lover and seeker of souls, that they may be brought to Him and saved 


by. Him for ever, I cannot be content to see the Hindoo made merely an 
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intellectual creature: I earnestly covet his being made a Christian. 
Together with his ignorance and his apathy, would that we Christians 
would do our utmost to persuade him to ‘ cast to the moles and to the 
bats’ his false religion, if he can still retain it in the face of the 
worldly knowledge he is acquiring; and his Deism, or even Atheism ; 
to which mental culture without Christian training must, I fear, con- 
duct him. Upon the mere possibility of such a result, it is plainly the 
duty of the Church to exert herself to the very utmost on behalf of the 
Hindoos. Nor is she without blessed encouragement to the work. 
Witness, not to mention many other stations rich in promise, and not 
poor in fruit, Tinnevelly and Kishnagur.” 

We make no apology for the length of this extract from his lord- 
ship’s stirring appeal on behalf of our Indian Missions ; for in the pre- 
sent state of the Missionary cause, there and elsewhere, we feel that 
the “ Intelligence” needed on this subject in England is not so much 
what is being done as what is required to be done. 


Russia.—Religious Statistics.—The report of the Minister of the 
Interior, who has charge of all the religious communions which are 
merely tolerated in the Russian empire, (the Greek Church being 
under the administration of her own synod,) gives the following data, 
at the close of the year 1845. 








Number of inhabitants Places of Ministers of 

professing each religion. worship. religion. 
Roman Catholics 2,699,427 2,378 2,037 
Armenians 346,002 225 2,247 
R. C. Armenians 20,230 52 52 
Lutherans 1,669,456 220 444 
Reformed 40,893 32 33 
Jews 1,166,570 643 18,807 
Mahometans 2,320,576 6,163 1,017 
Buddhists 2,023,643 156 3,651 
Idolaters 171,928 273 449 

10,458,725 10,142 28,737 


SwitTZERLAND.—Appointment of an Atheist to a Theological Professor- 
ship at Berne.—The anti-religious tendencies of political radicalism are 
becoming more and more manifest every day in the little Swiss republics, 
where the fierce spirit of democracy has no sufficient counterpoise to 
keep it in check, and where the very smallness of the political bodies 
facilitates revolutions, and gives them a character of greater acri- 
mony. Our readers will, no doubt, recollect the effects produced 
upon the national Church of the Canton de Vaud by the revolution 
which placed the democratic party at the head of affairs there. Since 
then, another scandalous act of official irreligion, if possible yet more 
outrageous, has been perpetrated in the canton of Berne by the demo- 
cratic party, which, since the last revolution of the canton, wields 
the sovereign power. The history of the transaction is briefly this :-— 
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Two chairs of Divinity, that of practical theology, and that of Old and 
New Testament Exegesis, had become vacant in the early part of the 
year 1844, and had not been filled up, partly in consequence of the 
difficulty of procuring a man thoroughly qualified for the exposition of 
the Old Testament, which was felt the more important, as a second 
exegetical chair for the interpretation of the New Testament alone had 
long existed, and a third had been recently created. The subject 
having been in abeyance for some time, the faculty of theology was all 
at once called upon, about the middle of the year 1845, to report 
(according to the regular course of proceeding on such occasions) on 
the qualifications of Dr. Zeller, who had for some years read theological 
lectures as Privat Docent, or licensed lecturer, at Tubingen, where he 
had made himself conspicuous as the representative of the most offen- 
sive form of rationalism, out-Bauering even Bruno Bauer himself; the 
reason assigned for the application being to enable the government to 
judge of the propriety of his being appointed to a professorship of 
New Testament Exegesis. The report of the faculty, while it did 
full justice to the high intellectual and literary attainments of Dr. 
Zeller, pointed out, at the same time, the utter inconsistency of the 
opinions advocated both in his more abstruse and in his more popular 
writings, and especially in his contributions to the ‘“ Annals of the 
Times” (Jahrbiicher der Gegenwart), a journal for the diffusion of 
rationalism among the middle and lower classes, with the fundamental 
articles of the Christian faith generally, and specifically with the doc- 
trines of the personal existence of the Deity, and of the immortality of 
the soul; in addition to which, the faculty reminded the government 
that what the academy of Berne required, was exegesis of the Old 
Testament and practical theology; whereas Dr. Zeller had distinguished 
himself chiefly by his critical labours on the New Testament. By this 
report, the faculty thought that the matter was finally set at rest, and, 
amidst the political convulsions of the canton, it seemed to have been 
lost sight of; when, towards the close of 1846, reports began to be 
circulated that the appointment of Dr. Zeller was actually under the 
consideration of the government. This called forth from the pen of 
Archdeacon Baggesen, the president of the cantonal synod, a formal 
remonstrance, in the form of an address to the government; in which, 
acknowledging the abstract right of the government to appoint to the 
different chairs of the academy, he maintained that the government 
were morally bound to exercise that right in such a manner as not to 
endanger the faith and the peace of the national Church. Upon this 
ground, he urged very strongly upon the government the impropriety 
of an appointment, which would have the effect of placing the future 
ministers of the national Church, who pass straight from the academy 
into the pastoral office, under the instruction of a man, the anti- 
Christian, and, in fact, absolutely atheistical tendency of whose opinions 
was undeniably apparent from his own writings. Of this remonstrance 
the government took no notice, but proceeded to make the pperanmant, 
which became officially known by the insertion, in the programme o 
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the academy, of the notice of Dr. Zeller’s lectures during the ensuing 
term; the subjects chosen by him being, the Epistle to the Romans, 
with a general introduction to the doctrinal views of St. Paul, and the 
history of Protestant theology since the rise of Deism, and especially 
of the systems of Schleiermacher and Hegel. 

The character of Dr. Zeller’s opinions, and the conduct of the 
government in making the appointment, became now a subject of 
general discussion. ‘Two pamphlets from the pens of two clergymen 
appeared, under the auspices of the “ Evangelic Society,” by whose 
extensive ramifications through the canton they obtained a rapid circu- 
lation. The first of these, entitled ‘* Dr. Zeller and his doctrine,” con- 
sisted chiefly of extracts from the writings of Dr. Zeller, demonstrating 
the fact of his being in direct opposition to almost every article of the 
Protestant faith; while the second, under the title “ The appointment 
of Dr. Zeller,” went into the history of the whole transaction, and 
showed the necessity of active steps being taken, for the purpose of 
calling upon the great council of the canton which was about to assem- 
ble, to cance] the obnoxious appointment. The author of this pamphlet, 
M. de Fellenberg, hesitated not to designate the appointment as anti- 
Christian, applying to the case in hand the passage of St. John: “ He 
is Antichrist, that denieth the Father and the Son; let that, therefore, 
abide in you which ye have heard from the beginning. If that which ye 
have heard from the beginning shall remain in you, ye also shall continue 
in the Son and in the Father.” He stated without cireumlocution, that 
there was a sin, designated by Holy Scripture as a “ partaking of other 
men’s sins,” and that this sin the government was committing in making 
itself a partaker of Dr. Zeller’s anti-Christian attempts to overthrow the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, and to cast aside the head corner- 
stone, Jesus, the Son of God. Under these circumstances, he maintained 
it was the duty of all, as members of the Church and as citizens, to make 
use of all constitutional means for preventing the appointment from 
taking effect. And after adducing Rom. xiii. 1, 2, as the principle by 
which those efforts must be controlled and kept within legal bounds, he 
added in conclusion: ‘* Let us then pray for our governors, and honour 
them as such, to the end that the blessing of the Lord may be with us, 
and that He may direct the matter to a profitable issue: at the same 
time our duty as Christian subjects and our submission must not be 
carried so far as to restrain us from rendering honour above all to the 
King of kings, and from offering the most decided opposition to the 
presumptuous attempt made by the government to violate the sanctuary, 
and to undermine the faith of future generations of the Church by 
poisoning the fountain of instruction.” In this last passage the “liberal” 
government of Berne discovered a political offence, and having dis- 
missed M. de Fellenberg from his office of chaplain to the house of 
correction, by way of preliminary, instituted a prosecution against him 
for high treason. Several other persons, also, who had taken an active 
part in the dissemination of his pamphlet, were summarily visited with 
fines and imprisonment. 
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Notwithstanding these rigorous measures, and the crafty endeavour 
. to represent the objections raised against Dr. Zeller's appointment as a 

mere stalking-horse for a conservative reaction, the suggestion thrown 
out by M. de Fellenberg was taken up by the people at large, and even 
by the democratic party in the country districts of the canton. This 
was the more significant, considering the prejudice which exists among 
a large portion of the population against the “‘ Evangelic Society,” but 
which could not prevent the plain proofs of Dr. Zeller’s anti-Christian 
opinions, and the powerful arguments of M. de Fellenberg in favour of 
an organized opposition, from taking effect. The common people who 
are still attached to the faith of their forefathers, readily arrived at 
the conclusion, that if Dr. Zeller really held the opinions imputed 
to him, he must not be suffered to become the teacher of their 
future ministers. In one instance, in a remote country parish, the 
people, feeling their incompetency to enter into the merits of the con- 
troversy, deputed two of the most intelligent amongst them to go to 
Berne, for the purpose of ascertaining the rights of the case. They did 
so, and having procured a copy of Dr. Zeller’s works referred to in the 
pamphlet,—‘ Dr. Zeller and his doctrine,”—they compared the quota- 
tions with the original, and having found them correct, returned home 
and made a report to their fellow-parishioners, which immediately 
produced a parochial petition against the appointment. Similar cir- 
cumstances took place in other parishes; in one place, the congregation, 
after the conclusion of Divine service, called upon their minister to 
tell them plainly, whether Dr. Zeller held the doctrines described ; and 
having had the matter explained to them, they also unanimously signed 
a petition. This sudden alarm of “the sovereign people” for their 
hereditary faith came quite unexpectedly upon the radical government, 
which found itself in danger of being beaten with its own weapons ; 
and, indeed, it is quite clear, that if the clergy and the conservative party 
had not acted with the utmost moderation, and the most scrupulous de- 
termination to keep within constitutional limits, a storm would have been 
raised which would have placed the very existence of the government 
in jeopardy. The Evangelical Society, more particularly, put forth an 
official declaration, acknowledging the share it had taken in the dis- 
semination of the two pamphlets, disavowing all intention of turning 
the matter into a political movement, and entreating the public to take 
no illegal steps, but to confine themselves to the exercise of the un- 
doubted right of petitioning the Great Council against the acts of the 
government, 

With a view to counteract the effect of the two pamphlets, the 
government procured a pamphlet to be written under the title, “The 
Zeller danger to religion in the canton of Berne,” which, by its scur- 
rilous abuse of the religious party, did more harm than good to the 
cause which it was intended to serve. It was distributed gratuitously 


to the number of 30,000 copies, through the instrumentality of the 
government officers and of the schoolmasters, who are for the most part 
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infected with the rationalistic leaven, and opposed to the clergy *, and 
who in some instances sent it to the parents by their children on their 
return from school. Another champion for Dr. Zeller started up, in 
the person of Professor Ries, a personal friend of Zeller, and a demi- 
rationalistic disciple of the Hegel school, who has an official position 
in the academy as professor of philosophy. But his advocacy, too, did 
Dr. Zeller little good; for as the line of argument he took, was to show 
that Dr. Zeller was not more heterodox than himself, he gave his 
opponents the opportunity of beating him on two grounds; first, by 
showing that his own opinions were of a nature to disqualify the person 
holding them for a theological professorship ; and, secondly, by proving 
that Dr. Zeller’s heterodoxy is of a far more infidel and dangerous 
character than that of Professor Ries. Meanwhile, Archdeacon Bag- 
gesen published a larger pamphlet, under the title, ‘‘ Objections against 
the appointment of Dr. E, Zeller to a chair of divinity, developed and 
supported with proofs from Dr. Zeller’s writings, by C. Baggesen, 
archdeacon of the cathedral of Berne ;” to which he appended a copy 
of the remonstrance originally addressed by him to the government ; 
and which was followed soon after by a shorter pamphlet, in the shape 
of a letter to Professor Ries, for the specific purpose of demolishing his 
arguments. Other parties, also, besides the archdeacon, came to the 
rescue of the cause of religion against the attacks of the government 
pamphlets and journals. 

While the controversy was at its height, the government published 
a proclamation, which all the ministers of the Canton were directed to 
read from the pulpit on Sunday, the 21st of March. This document, 
after charging the conservative and the evangelical party with sinister 
designs and wilful agitation, cunningly shifted the question from the 
foundation of religious truth, on which it had arisen, to that of 
ecclesiastical right, on which there was no dispute, assuring the 
people that they had been entirely misled, that the rights of the 


5 The following extract from the “ Bildungsfreund,” the “ Friend of Education,” 
a paper which styles itself ‘a liberal school-journal,” may serve as a specimen of 
the spirit which animates “ the schoolmaster” in Switzerland :—“ Above all let the 
school be wrenched from the talons of priestcraft, completely, and summarily, and 
without concessions. ‘Then let the masters have a university education (without 
— of course), and sufficient salaries, for which purpose those of the priestly 
rones must be curtailed. Instruction must be purged of all religious bombast, and 
in the matter of ethics absolutely restricted to the needful, i.e. morality. In order 
not to deprive youth, by early confinement, of its natural liveliness and mirth, let 
there be institutions founded for games and amusements, and let instruction be 
confined to the age between ten and sixteen. Up to the twenty-fourth year let the 
minds of young men and women be expanded by the gratuitous distribution of 
instructive and entertaining writings, and by free discourses and discussions on 
Sundays, between teachers and pupils, on more serious and important matters, and 
let their joyous sense of life be preserved by promoting their bodily development, 
and providing amusements for them. The parsons, as was said before, not to be 
suffered to come into play at all.” We strongly recommend this passage to the 
attention of the champions on both sides of the “secular education” question. 
Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet. 
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national Church were exposed to no manner of danger, and asking 
them, in reference to the opinions of Dr. Zeller, to suspend their judg- 
ment, and to leave them to be developed in the course of his teaching. 
If the government intended, which there is reason to believe, to pro- 
voke by this proclamation a resistance on the part of the clergy similar 
to that which has proved so disastrous to the Church in the Canton de 
Vaud, they were disappointed. With a single exception, followed by 
immediate suspension for six months, the clergy obeyed the mandate of 
the government, and read the proclamation; but on the very same day 
the deans of the six districts into which the clergy of Berne are 
divided, held a meeting, and drew up a memorial to the government, 
on the state of the country with regard to religion and the Church, 
On the following day the Great Council opened their spring session : 
the majority being in the interest of the radical government under 
whose influence they were elected, and feeling at the same time the 
very great awkwardness of a democratic assembly disregarding the 
voice of the people, resolved to proceed at once, on the morrow, to the 
consideration of the petitions respecting Dr. Zeller’s appointment. By 
this indecently hasty attention to the wishes of their constituents, the 
Great Council saved appearances, having before them a comparatively 
small number of petitions, while i much larger number were in course 
of preparation. ‘The debate lasted two days, and was occasionally 
marked by great violence of language. The opponents of Dr, Zeller’s 
appointment endeavoured in the first place to obtain the postponement 
of the question; this proposition being lost, they proposed two instruc- 
tions to the government; 1. to obtain from the, faculties of theology 
in three German Universities an opinion as to thé fitness of Dr. Zeller 
to fill a chair of divinity; 2. to devise means for preventing Dr. Zeller 
from entering on his professorship, without doing violence either to the 
honour of the country, or to that of Dr. Zeller. The committee, on 
the contrary, to which the petitions were referred, proposed in their 
report that the Great Council should pass to the order of the day, for 
the following reasons: 1, that there was no ground for cancelling the 
appointment, since the government, in making it, had not exceeded 
their constitutional powers, or violated the forms of law ; 2. that no 
person appointed to a public office could be removed from it, without a 
judicial sentence; 3. that there were no grounds for apprehending 
danger to the religion of the people from the appointment of Dr. Zeller ; 
the allegation that he denied God, the immortality of the soul, and 
Christ, being untrue. The first two points in this report were univer- 
sally admitted ; the debate turned chiefly upon the third, and when the 
matter was put to the vote, 118 voted for the order of the day, in 
accordance with the report of the committee, 23 voted against it, and 
80 abstained from voting, being for the most part men who felt equally 
unwilling to vote against their own party on the one hand, and against 
their own faith and the religious sense of the country on the other. 

By this decision the question is set at rest for the present. The 
minority in-doors, and the more influential and enlightened portion of 
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the majority out of doors, by which that minority is supported, consist- 
ing of the friends of peace and order, there is no danger of violent 
means being resorted to for disturbing the acts of the government and 
the decision of the Great Council; and as a matter of fact, Dr. Zeller 
opened his course on the 15th of April, without let or hindrance. 
Nevertheless, the question is far from being finally settled. On the 
one hand, there are not wanting in the government and the Great 
Council those who advocate the adoption of further measures of perse- 
cution against the authors and distributors of the different pamphlets, 
and even against the clergy generally. A resolution was proposed, 
but lost, in the Great Council, to declare all the ecclesiastical offices in 
the canton vacant, and to proceed to a general re-appointment of the 
clergy. On the other hand, the government and Dr. Zeller have en- 
tangled themselves in difficulties from which they will find it hard to 
extricate themselves. The former, and with them their majority in 
the Great Council, have placed themselves in open opposition to the 
sense of the whole country, which on this subject appears, happily, to 
be much sounder and stronger than had been anticipated. They have, 
moreover, vouched for the orthodoxy, up to acertain point, of their 
nominee, As for Dr. Zeller, he must give a démenii, either to his radi- 
cal patrons, by continuing to hold the same language as heretofore on 
the great questions which it is his office to handle, or to his whole pre- 
vious career, by adopting a more orthodox system, or observing a sig- 
nificant silence on the points at issue. In the former case his position, 
in the latter his character, is in the utmost jeopardy. An attempt 
which has been made_by his friend, Professor Ries, in a counter-reply 
to the pamphlets of Archdeacon Baggesen and others, to extricate him 
from the dilemma in which he is placed, has not only not mended the 
matter, but made it a great deal worse. Unable to refute the quotations 
from Dr. Zeller’s own writings, the Professor takes another line, and, 
reasoning on the hypothesis that Dr. Zeller should actually hold pan- 
theistic opinions, and question the immortality of the soul, he says he 
does not see why even such opinions should be thought inconsistent 
with Christian piety ; an argument adopted by Dr. Zeller himself in a 
declaration which is annexed to the P~ofessor’s pamphlet, and in which 
he says “he is not conscious of any substantial difference between his 
views and those of Professor Ries.” 

With these difficulties upon their hands the government have to meet 
two momentous questions which must shortly be brought under con- 
sideration, and which will, under existing circumstances, excite the 
deepest interest and attention throughout the country,—-the projected 
reorganization of the Academy, and the revision of the constitution of 
th national Church. It is on these two fields that the champions of 
religion and revealed truth hope to fight the battle over again with 
better success. 
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this subject, 413; character of the min- 
utes of 1846, 415; means provided for 
education by the minutes, ib.; pupil 
teachers, 416; Mr. Hamilton’s remarks, 
417; normal and model schools, 418; 
Mr. Edward Baines’ objections, 419; 
Mr. Kay Shuttleworth’s reply, 420; 
objections of dissenters, 421 ; pretended 
violation of the rights of conscience, 423; 
general conduct of dissenting body, de- 
scribed by Lord Brougham, 424; bene- 
ficial tendency of the minutes, 425— 427. 

Evidences of Religion, a lawful study, 163 ; 
its necessity in the present day, 165; 
Buddhism, its tendencies, 166; Mr. 
Maurice’s enquiry into the systems of 
heathenism, ib.; extract from his work, 
167 ; his theory of the unconscious pro- 
phecies of the heathen, 168; question- 
able nature of his theory, 169. 


Faber, Rev. G. S.; Letter of the Bishop of 
Bangor to him, 215. 


German-Catholics, their proceedings, 232. 

Germany, development of infidelity there, 
230. 

Ghosts, publication on them, 465. 

Goodwin, Rev. H., his sermons, 177. 

Grant, Archdeacon, his Bampton Lectures 
on Missions, 42. 

Gregg, Rev. T. G., his views on Church 
matters described, 178, &c. 


Hare, Archdeacon, his charge on unity, 
440; his views of the Jerusalem bish- 
opric, 442. 

Hawkins, Rev. Ernest, his work on Mis- 
sions, 42; his account of the services of 
the Society for Propagating the Gos- 
pel, 43; religious state of our colonies 
to the end of the 17th century, 44; 
state of America, ib.; labours of Rev. 
George Keith, 46; neglect of the gu- 
vernment, 47; state of South Carolina, 
ib.; North Carolina, 48; John Wesley 
a missionary, 49; Pennsylvania, want 
of a bishop there, ib.; New Jersey, its 
state, 50; Bishop Berkeley, his labours, 
51; labours of Mr. Johnson, id.; letter 
of Mr. Beach, 52; history of the Church 
in New York, 53; colonies of New- 
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foundland and Nova Scotia, 54 ; episco- 
pate refused for a long series of years to 
America, 56; claims of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, 55, &c. 

Hebrew Grammar. By the Rev. W. Burgh, 
463. 

Holy-days, observance of, recommended 
by Bishop Mant, 452; his line of argu- 
ment, 453. 

Hutchinson, Memoirs of Col., 214. 


Ireland, Church of, its ancient indepen- 
dence of Rome, 327; reduced under the 
papal sway by the English, 326; pro- 
ceedings of Henry VIII., 327; subse- 
quent rebellions, 333; late measures 
and suggestions for the future, 338, &c. 


Jean Paul, his biographies, 276; his early 
life, 278; his satires, 280; extracts from 
them, 280, 281; his Village School- 
master, 282; his ‘* Invisible Lodge,” 
283; his ‘* Hesperus,” 285, &c.; his 
“ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn pieces,” 
289, &e.; his “ Titan,” 295; his later 
writings, 300; his “ Flegeljahre,” 301; 
defects of the American translation of 
it, 302, 303; his treatises on the Mor- 
tality of the Soul, 305—313. 


Lanzi, on painting, 214, 


Martin du Nord, M., minister of justice 
and public worship in France, his his- 
tory, 218, &c. 

Melvill, Rev. Henry, his sermons, 170; 
peculiarity of his style, 171; flights of 
his fancy, 172; his churchmanship, 
173; his remarks on infidelity, 174. 

Mendicity Society, account of its labours, 
212. 

Miracles, pretended controversy about 
them, 219. 

Miracles, pretended, in the Romish Church, 
489; evasions of the bishop of Gap, 
490. 

Montreal, Bishop of, his account of the 
Church in Canada, 483 ; its difficulties, 
484; opposition of Dissenters, ib. ; 
encouraged by members of the Church, 
485; M‘Gill College, its affairs, id.; 
Church statistics, 486; general state of 
the Church, 487. 


National Library for Ireland, its circula- 
tion, 314; its author’s opinion of the 
value of education, 315; its rebellious 
character, 316; its animus towards 
England, 317; admiration of the 








French revolution, 318; language re- 
garding George III., 319; its encou- 
ragement of sedition, 320; on the re- 
bellion of 1798, 321; the “* Temperance 
pledge,” 322; invasion of Ireland, 323 ; 
use of steam, 324; sympathy with 
France, 324, 325. 
Novels, religious, remarks on them, 191. 


Parsonage building, little understood, 253 ; 
what a parsonage ought to be, id.; de- 
scription of modern parsonages, 254; 
they ought to have an ecclesiastical 
character, 255; signs of revival of bet- 
ter notions, 256; desirable to give par- 
sonages a religious character, 258; in- 
crease in number of parsonages, 261 ; 
necessity of building glebe-houses, 
262; difficulty of finding models, id. ; 
solidity necessary, 264; size, 265; 
tendency to overbuild, 266; necessity 
of stricter inspection, 267—269; law 
of dilapidation requires amendment, 
269—275. 

Perceval, Kight Hon., his views on the 
Church of Ireland, 340, 341. 

Plain song, Dr. Rimbault’s publications 
on, 208. 

Political economy, its influence at the pre- 
sent day, 342; the Church must in- 
fluence it, 343. 

Pontifical, the English, edited by Mr. 
Barnes, 188. 

Propaganda society in France, its reve- 
nues and expenditure for 1846, 488, 
Propagation of the Gospel, Society for the, 
its services as shown by Mr. Hawkins, 
43; claims of the Society to support, 
55, &c.; parochial associations recom- 

mended, 57. 

Protestantism, its progress in France, 229. 

Protestant principles, Mr. Gregg’s opi- 
nions on them, 178. 

Prussia, edict of toleration there, 491; to- 
leration of rationalism in the evan- 
gelical communion, 493. 

Psalms, book of, its character, 71; its 
translations, ib. ; Dr. Kennicott’s col- 
lation of MSS. and editions, 73; work 
of Dr. Rossi, 73, 74; general correct- 
ness of the text of Van der Hooght, 74; 
remarks on conjectural emendations, 
75; small number of important various 
readings, 76; editions of the Hebrew 
Psalter in England, 76,77; Mr. Phil- 
lips’s work, 77; instances of various 
readings which improve the text, 78; 
his explanation of difficult passages, 79; 
his neglect of poetical arrangement, 81 ; 
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improvements suggested, 82; Miss 
Smith’s translation, 82, 83; Dr. French 
and Mr. Skinner's, 84—87. 


Quixote, Don, a new edition of it, 209. 


Romanism, secessions to, their cause, 134, 
135; character of Mr. Newman, 136; 
party organization, its evil effects, 136, 
137; remarks on Tract XC., 137; im- 
portance of the secessions to Romanism, 
138. 

Rome, bishoprics in the Church of, 236. 

Romish schools, argument against the ex- 
tension of Government aid to them, 
378, &c.; difficulties in regard to the 
canon of Scripture used by them, 381 ; 
a different Bible recognized by Roman- 
ists, 382. 

Roussel, M., his Appel aux Prétres, 230. 

Rupp, Dr., his rationalism, 230, 231. 

Russia, religious statistics of, 500. 

6 

Simeon, Rev. C., his life by Carus, 457 ; 
his religious spirit, 458; his defence of 
baptismal regeneration, 459; jargon of 
religion, 460; purchase of advowsons, 
ib. 

Spain, publications on its present state, 1 ; 
character of Mr. Ford’s book, 3; cha- 
racter of Mr. Hughes’s book, 4; de- 
scription of Mr. Bulwer’s career, 5; 
popular feeling on the Montpensier 
marriage, 6; the valley of Loyola, 7; 
Dolorés del Arco, 8; Quinet’s volume, 
9; his account of banditti, 11; Mr. 
Ford on the same subject, 12; national 
costume, 14; the Spanish clergy, 16; 
causes of the downfall of the Church 
there, 17; Spanish superstitions, 19; 
the bull for eating flesh, 20; indul- | 
gences, 22; Olozaga, 23; Quinet’s de- 
scription of his defence, 24—26; Nar- 
vaez, 27; Salamanca, 27, 28; the Spa- 
nish nobility, 29; politeness and ur- 
banity of the people, 30; Spanish lite- 
rature, 31, 32; its present state, 33; 





the drama, 34; the “hangman,” 36; 


Esproncéda’s poems, 37 ; Larra’s poems, 
ib.; his “ Figaro in the Cemetery,” 
38; his death, 40; Zorilla, 41. 
Spalding club, its publications, 384. 
Sunday-School Magazine, recommended, 
207. 
Switzerland, appointment of an atheist to 
a theological professorship in, 500. 


Tallis, Thomas, his music edited by Rim- 
bault, 208. 

Tegner, his death, 239. 

Thom, Mr., his doctrines examined, 447, 
&c. 

Tinnevelly, missions at, their state, 496, 
497. 

Twysden, Sir Roger, See Church of Eng- 
land. 


Uhlich, Pastor, his rationalism tolerated by 
the King of Prussia, 495. 

Universalism, Mr. Thom’s views on it, 
448. 


Versailles, Bishop of, his diocesan statutes, 
229. 


Wheeler, Rev. W., character of his ser- 
mons, 174. 

Wilberforce, Bishop, on the American 
Church, 42. 

Woodhouse, Rev. G.W., his sermons, 177. 

Wordsworth, Dr., his letters to M.Gondon, 
138; expectations of Romanists, 139; 
Dr. Wordsworth’s views of the Church, 
ib.; his view of schism, 140; the ob- 
ject of Dr. W.’s work, 141; his re- 
marks on development, 142, 143; ef- 
fects of this theory, 144; contradictions 
of Romanism, 145; answer to New- 
man, 146, 147; Romish treatment of 
the Bible, 148; the canon of Scripture 
considered, 150—153 ; inconsistency of 
Romanists on the subject of tradition, 
153; danger of allegorical interpreta- 
tions, 154, 155; remarks on the theory 
of Romanism, 159—162. 


THE END OF YOL. VII. 
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